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THE  BAB  AND  THE  BAB'IS- 


MIbza  Kasim  Beg,  writing  in  the  year  1866,  says  :  “  From  . 
its  first  appearance  the  teaching  of  the  B&fo  has  been  dis- 
tinguished  from  all  other  reforms,  which  have  hitherto  ; 
been  produced  in  Persia  or  the  Bast  generally,  by  a  well  I 
marked  aspiration  towards  truth  and  towards  liberty  of 
conscience.  Although  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
human  passions  and  fanatic  strife  have  left  their  impress, 
yet  we  can  perceive  some  things  which  are  directed  toward 
good  desires  and  towards  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.”1 
He  also  adds:  “There  is  not  in  the  history  of  Asia  a 
schism  so  remarkable  as  that  of  the  B&b.  It  owes  its 
extraordinary  success  to  the  zeal  of  its  Murids,  or  disciples. 
Amongst  these  are  women  who  have  played  an  important 
part,  great  lords  of  the  Shah’s  court,  and,  from  the  ranks  j 
of  the  TJlamd,  the  Seyyidsor  descendants  of  Muhammad.”2  j 
These  are  the  words  of  a  thoughtful  Musalmau  who  is 
in  no  sense  a  friend  to  Babiism  but  who  seeks  to  give  a 
fair  historical  account  of  the  B&b  and  his  followers  up  to 
the  year  1866.  The  subject  has  more  recently  been  investi¬ 
gated  by  Mr.  E.  Gr.  Browne,  Lecturer  in  Persian  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  His  work,  The  Episode  of  the 
Bab  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
movement  as  remarkable  as  it  is  little  known.  It  brings 
the  history  up  to  the  present  day.  A  considerable  previous 


1  Journal  A»iatique,  Sixi&nie  Serie,  p.  331. 

*  Hid,  p.  333. 
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knowledge  of  Muslim  thought  and  ways  is  however  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  intelligent  study  of  the  few  existing  works  on 
tbs  subject. 

No  sect  in  modern  days  has  suffered  such  persecution 
and  survived.  The  movement  is  one  which  illustrates  the 
mystical  tendency  of  Persian  thought,  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Mullds,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  rulers;  but  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Muslim  Church  and  State  have  hitherto  failed  to 
suppress  B&biism,  or  to  lessen  the  veneration  in  which  the 
Bab  is  held  by  those  who  accept  his  teaching. 

The  Musalm&ns  of  Persia  belong  to  the  Shai’h  sect, 
which,  itself  formed  by  a  revolt  from  orthodox  Isl&m,  has 
been  more  than  any  other  section  of  the  Muhammadan 
people  subject  to  divisions.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
character  of  the  Persians  and  partly  to  a  somewhat  freer 
spirit,  which,  as  compared  with  the  Sunnis,  the  Shia’hs 
cultivate.  Outwardly,  it  is  true,- there  is  not  much  differ¬ 
ence,  and  the  freedom  is  only  a  relative  one  ;  but  under 
the  garb  of  faultless  profession,  the  Shia’hs  have  always 
held  many  ©soteric  doctrines  and  have  secretly  taught 

I  them.  The  Sufis,  or  mystics,  are  the  best  example  of  this, 
hut  the  Babis  seem  to  have  little  or  no  connection  with  them. 

In  order  to  understand  the  special  standpoint  of  the  Bab 
and  to  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  his  claims  as  a 
religious  leader,  we  must  consider  briefly  the  central  and 
special  doctrine  of  the  Shia’h  system.  It  is  known  as  the 
dogma  of  the  im&mat.  Sharastani  defines  it  thus1 :  “  The 
im&nat  is  a  light  («ir)  which  passes  from  one  to  the  other 
and  becomes  prophetsbip.”  “The  Im&ms  are  prophets 
and  divine.  Divinity  is  a  ray  (nur)  in  prophetship,  which 


1  Milal  wa  Nihal,  pp.  133,  135. 
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again  is  a  ray  in  imamat,  and  the  world  is  never  free 
from  these  signs  and  lights  ( anvdr ).” 

The  Shalif  of  the  Suuoi  sect,  though  according 
to  Muhammad&n  tradition  he  should  be  an  Arab  and  a 
descendant  of  the  Koreish  tribe,  is  now  a  Turk,  and  may, 
practically,  be  a  man  of  any  race  who  can  command  the 
allegiance  of  the  orthodox.  Amongst  the  Shia’hs  the  Im&m 
occupies  this  position  not  by  election1,  or  by  virtue  of  any 
special  capacities,  but  by  divine  right  and  his  office  is 
altogether  spiritual.  The  first  Im&m,  'Ali,  was  appointed 
by  Muhammad  and  the  rest  are  his  divinely  ordained  succes¬ 
sors.  They  are  believed  to  be  immaculate,  infallible,  and 
perfect  guides  to  men.  “The  Ino&mites  believe  that  the 
Imam  is  preserved  inviolate  from  sin  and  knows  all  tilings. ”2 
“The  authority  of  the  Imam  is  the  authority  of  God,  his  word 
is  the  word  of  God  and  of  the  prophet,  and  obedience  to 
his  orders  is  incumbent”  (Sydtu-n-nafis) .  It  is  said,  “God 
calls  the  Imams  His  word,  His  hands,. His  signs,  His  secret.” 
Their  commands  and  prohibitions,  their  actions  also,  He 
recognises  as  His  own.  Thus  Sharast^ui :  “The  orders  of 
the  Imams  are  divine.”  3  As  mediums  between  God  and 
man  they  hold  a  far  higher  position  than  the  prophets,  for 
“  the  grace  of  God,  without  their  intervention,  reaches  to 
no  created  being.”  The  Imam  is  the  supreme  Pontiff,  the 

1  There  is  one  exception.  The  people  of  Om&n  adopted  the  elective 
principle  and  held  that  the  Im&m  might  be  deposed  for  misconduct. 
’Abdullah-ibn-’Ibadh  (744  a.d.)  was  a  vigorous  preacher  of  this  doctrine, 
and  from  Mm  the  sect  known  as  the  ’Ibftdhiy&h  takes  its  rise.  The  result 
of  his  teaching  was  the  establishment  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Im&ms  of  Qm&n.  A  full  account  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Badger’s 
Seyyids  of  Oman • 

2  Jaldlu'cl-dm  As-SyUti.  Bibliotheca  Indica,  Fas:  v.  p.473. 

3  Milal  wa  Nihal,  p.  132. 
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Vicar  of  God.  Tho  possession  of  an  infallible  book  is  not 
enongb.  The  infallible  guide  is  also  needed  by  the  SMa’h. 
This  is  the  general  belief  about  the  Imfi,ms  and  their 
functions,  though  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
succession.  Setting  aside  the  smaller  and  less  important 
sects,  we  may  notice  the  two  principal  ones.  The  Isold  - 
ilians,  who  reckon  ’All  as  the  first  Imdm,  believe  in  twelve.1 
The  other  sect  is  that  of  the  Imdmites,  who  hold  that  Sddiq, 

Itke  sixth  Imdm,  was  the  last  one  who  publicly  exercised 
the  office,  and  that  after  his  time,  not  after  thatoflmdm 
AbuT-Qdsim,  the  succession  of  the  concealed  Imams 
commenced.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  these  different  opinions.  The  point  which  now 
concerns  us  is  that  both  sects  equally  believed  that  there 
never  could  be  a  time  when  there  should  be  no  Imdra. 

“  The  earth  is  never  without  a  living  Imdm,  though 
concealed.”  “  He  who  dies  without  knowing  the  Imam, 
or  who  is  not  his  disciple,  dies  ignorant.”2 

Abu’l  Qdsim  (Al-Mabdi)  succeeded  his  father  as  Imam  m 
the  year  260  A.H.,  just  one  thousand  years  before  the 
manifestation  of  the  Bdb.  He  is  said  to  have  disappeared 
in  the  year  329  A.H.  and  to  be  now  living  in  one  of  the 
two  mysterious  cities— Tdbulka  and  Jabulsa.  It  is  believed 
that  in  doe  time  he  will  reappear,  that  Jesus  Christ  will 
herald  his  approach,  that  then  injustice  and  misery  will  be 
put  away,  that  the  true  (Shia^Aith  will  prevail,  and 

■The  names  and  order  am  as  follows  :-'All  ibn  Abi  Talib,  Hasan, 
Husain  All  (InAm  Zeynn'l  'Abidin),  Muhammad  BUM.',  Ja'far-i.Sidiq, 
M.lsa  OSzim,  ’All  ibn  MusS  ar-Riza,  Muhammad  Taki,  'All  Nakl,  Hasan 
’Aekari,  and  Abu'l  Qdsim,  or  the  InArn  Mahdi.  Ho  is  also  called  the 
Hujjatu  ’114h  (the  proof  of  God). 

2  Sharast&ni  in  the  Milal  wa  Nihal,  pp.  146,  147. 
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that  a  millennium  o£  happiness  will  be  ushered  in. 
Meanwhile,  he  is  invisible  and  inaccessible  to  the  great 
mass  of  his  followers.  At  first,  however,  he  held  direct 
intercourse  in  some  way  with  a  select  few  who  were  the 
channels  of  communication  between  himself  and  the  larger 
body.  These  intermediaries  were  called  ‘  Gates’  {Aiwab)\ 
Their  names  are  Abu  ’Umar  ’Othm&n  ibn  Sa’id  ’Umari,| 
Abu  Ja’far  Muhammad  ibn  Othman,  Husain  ibn  Huh  Naw- 
bakhti,  and  Abu  ”i-Hasan  ’All  ibn  Muhammad  Simari, ; 
For  a  period  of  sixty-nine  years  these  f  Gates’,  one  after  ;; 
the  other,  were  the  medium  of  communication  with  the 
Im&m.  This  period  is  called  that  of  the  ‘  minor  oecultation’  ■? 
(, ghaibat-i-sugkra ).  The  day  came  at  length  when  the  last!? 
‘  Gate’, '  Abu  ’1-Hasan,  reached  the  end  of  life  and  the  ■ 
people  begged  him  to  nominate  a  successor,  as  his  • 
predecessors  had  done ;  but  he  absolutely  refused  to  do  so,  , 
alleging  as  his  reason  that  “  God  hath  a  purpose  which  He  l 
will  accomplish/5  That  which  the  faithful  had  looked: 
forward  to  with  despair  had  now  come  to  pass,  and  all} 
intercourse  with  the  [m&m  was  at  an  end.  This  period  isl 
called  the  ‘major  oecultation  ’  (ghaibat-i-hubra) .  The 

importance  attached  to  these  men  and  to  their  position  is 
seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Began ,  a  B&bi 
book  to  be  explained  later  on,  in  wbicb  we  read  — “For 
God  hath  associated  refuge  in  Himself  with  refuge  in 
His  Apostle,  and  refuge  in  His  Apostle  with  refuge  in  His 
Imams,  and  refuge  in  the  Im&ms  with  refuge  in  the  Gates 
of  the  Im&ms.  For  refuge  iu  the  Apostle  is  the  same  as 
refuge  with  God,  and  refuge  in  the  I'm&ms  the  same  as 
refuge  in  the  Apostle  and  refuge  in  the  £  Gates’  is  identical 
with  refuge  in  the  Xm&ms.” 

We  next  come  to  the  time  of  Shaikh  Ahmad  (1753-1826 


A.D.)  the  founder  of  the  Shaikh!  sect.  He  was  a  devout 
ascetic  and  a  man  of  independent  thought.  He  had  a 
profound  belief  in  ’AM,  and  was  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
the  Imfms,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  creative  forces,  arguing 
from  the  text,  “  God  the  bast  of  creators”  (Si Ira  xxiii.  14), 
that,  if  He  be  the  best,  He  cannot  be  the  only  one.  Mirza 
KAsim  Beg  describes  him  as  a  teacher  who  by  his  virtues, 
austerity,  and  erudition  was  celebrated  amongst  bis 
contemporaries.  Disciples  flocked  to  Mm  from  all  parts. 
i  The  special  point  of  his  teaching  was  that  "  God  is 
immanent  in  the  Universe  which  proceeds  from  Him,  and 
that  all  the  elect  of  God,  all  the  ImAms,  and  all  just 
persons  are  personifications  of  the  divine  attributes.’ 
According  to  this  belief,  he  held  that  the  twelve  lmArr.s 
from  ’All  to  Al- Mahal  were  personifications  of  twelve  chief 
1  attributes  of  God,  and  that,  consequently,  they  were  eternal. 
Amongst  these  Imams  ’All  holds  the  highest  rank,  being 
superior  to  angels,  to  prophets,  and  to  Muhammad.* 1 

The  successor  of  Shaikh  Ahmad  was  HAji  Seyyid  Kazim. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  a  very  strict  manner  of  life  and  so 
mysterious  in  his  actions  that  some  of  the  more  worldly- 


1  Journal  Asiatiqus,  Sisitras  Sfiris,  tome  vii.  p.  45S. 

Mirzi  KAzirn  Beg  adds  the  following  note “  Tha  scholastic 
Muaalrodns  Bay  that  the  attributes  of  God  are  equal  and  of  one  quality  ; 
but  to  the  human  comprehension  some  appear  superior  to  others,  for 
example,  meroy  surpasses  severity.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bifdtians,  the  attributes  of  God  are  eternally  inherent  in  His  essence. 
The  Mutazalas  do  not  admit  this  and  say :  ‘  There  is  only  one  supreme 
existence  and  that  is  God  ;  otherwise  we  must  admit  a  multiplicity  of 

I  eternal  existences,  which  is  contrary  to  the  dogma  of  the  divine  unity.’ 

The  doctrine  of  the  Shaikh!  school  is  that  the  attributes  of  God  proceed 
\  from  the  supreme  existence,  and  by  His  own  will  become  personified  in 
\  blending  with  the  human  soul  and  spirit  which  also  emanate  from  God.” 
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minded  Persians  looked  upon  him  as  foolish,  "but  the 
greater  part  called  him  the  Enlightened.  The  Shaikh! 
doctrine  now  spread  all  through  Persia.  In  Irik  alone 
there  were  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  disciples. 

“  However,  they  did  nothing  to  call  forth  the  opposition  of  | 
the  Mullas,  nor  any  political  repression :  on  the  contrary,  | 
among  the  admirers  of  the  Shaikh  were  a  great  number  of  jj 
state  officials,  and  of  the  chief  among  the  clergy  ;  all  proud  j 
of  his  fame  and  enthusiastic  about  his  philosophy.”1  He 
died  in  the  year  1843  A.D.  and  left  no  successor.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Babi  writers  he  appointed  no  one,  because  he 
looked  upon  Shaikh  Ahmad  and  himself  as  forerunners  of 
one  who  should  shortly  appear  and  be  far  more  glorious 
than  they  had  been.  Mr.  Browne  gives  the  following 
translation2  of  a  passage  in  the  Tdrilch-i-Jadid ,  a  B&ki 
history,  which  bears  on  this  point : — 

“  When  Haji  Seyyid  K&zim  had  but  recently  departed  this  life,  I 
arrived  at  the  supreme  shrines  (Kerbela  and  Nejef)  and  heard  from 
his  disciples  that  the  late  Seyyid  had,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  his  life,  wholly  restricted  his  discourse,  both  in  lecture  room 
and  pulpit,  to  discussing  the  promised  Proof,  the  signs  of  his  appear¬ 
ance  and  their  explanation,  and  to  enumerating  the  qualities  of  the 
Master  of  the  dispensation,  repeatedly  declaring  that  he  would  be  a 
youth,  that  he  would  not  be  versed  in  the  learning  of  men.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  he  would  say, e  I  see  him  as  the  rising  sun.’  One  day  an 
Arab  suddenly  entered  his  presence  and  said,  ‘  I  have  seen  a  vision 
touching  your  reverence.’  On  receiving  permission  he  repeated  the 
dream  ;  whereupon  Seyyid  Kazim  appeared  somewhat  troubled  and 
said,  ‘  The  interpretation  of  this  dream  is  this,  that  my  departure  is 
nigh  at  hand  and  I  must  go  hence.5  His  companions,  who  were 
present,  were  much  distressed  and  grieved  at  this  intelligence,  but 
he  turned  his  face  to  them  and  said, 1  The  time  of  my  sojourn  in  the 


Journal  Asialique,  Sixi&me  S6rie,  tome  vii.  p.  463. 
Episode  of  the  Bab,  p.  239. 
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world  has  come  to  an  end,  and  this  is  my  last  journey.  Why  are  ye 
so  grieved  and  troubled  because  of  my  death  P  Do  ye  not,  then 
desire  that  I  should  go  and  that  the  true  one  should  appear  P '  ” 

To  MullA  Husain,  one  of  his  most  distinguished  followers, 
he  said,  "  From  whatever  quarter  the  sun  of  truth  shall 
arise,  it  will  irradiate  all  horizons  and  render  the  mirrors 
of  believers’  hearts  capable  of  receiving  the  effulgence  of 
the  lights  o£  wisdom 

After  fastings,  vigils,  and  prayers  for  guidance,  the 
Shaikhis  began  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
matter  of  a  successor,  a  spiritual  director.  They  then  went 
in  different  directions.  MullA  Husain  proceeded  to  Shirhz 
and  there  met  with  MirzA  ’  AH  Muhammad  who  produced 
before  him  the  signs  of  his  call  to  his  divine  mission. 
Amongst  these  was  his  commentary  on  the  Sura  of  Joseph, 
one  of  the  chapters  of  the  QurAn.  For  several  days 
MullA  Husain  pondered  over  these  matters,  and,  after  along 
and  severe  struggle,  became  convinced  that  he  had  found 
in  the  young  and  ardent  enthusiast  before  him,  the  1  Proof’, 
the  ‘  True  One’,  the  ‘  Sun  of  Truth’,  to  whose  advent  Hhji 
.  Seyyid  KAzim  had  pointed.  “  He  wrote  to  his  friends  at 
I  KerbelA  that  neither  he  himself  nor  any  other  of  them  was 
worthy  of  the  high  dignity  of  Marsh  id  (or  leader)  and  that 
■  that  ‘  Illuminated  One’,  to  whom  their  late  master  had 
referred,  was  alone  worthy.  I  have  found  him  at  ShirAz 
and  he  is  worthy  to  be  the  Murshid.’’1  It  is  for  this  reasoD, 
and  because  he  so  heartily  espoused  the  cause  of  his  new 
master,  that  MulIA  Husain  is  named  the  ‘  Gate  of  the  Gate’ 
( Bdbu’l-bdb )  ;  the  ‘First  Letter’  (Barf-i-Awwal)  ;  and  the 
<  First  to  believe’.  But  this  decision  was  not  acceptable  to 


1  Journal  Asiatiqu e,  Sixitime  Sfcrie,  tome  vii.  p.  465, 


all  the  Shaikh  is-  A  party  headed  by  Hdjl  Muhammad 
Karim  Kh£n  of  Xirm&n  utterly  refused  to  receive  the  Bib 
and  became  his  bitterest  persecutors.  The  Shaikhis  thus 
became  divided  into  two  sects.  One  passed  on  to  Bibiism 
of  which  it  was,  in  a  way,  the  source.  At  all  events,  it 
gave  it  strength  and  a  rapid  diffusion.  The  other  was,  and 
continued  to  be,  in  fierce  conflict  with  it.  However,  the 
great  majority  followed  Mulli  Husain,  and  Mirzi’Ali 
Muhammad  become  their  recognized  leader. 

As  the  connection  between  the  Bibis  and  the  Shaikhis  is 
thus  so  close,  we  must  now  see  what  was  the  special  dogma 
of  the  latter  sect.  The  orthodox  Shia’h  creed  consists  of 
five  articles,  which  are  called  the  pillars  or  supports  of  the 
Faith  {irkdn-i-din) .  They  are  belief  (!)  in  the  unity  of  God 
( tauhid ),  (2)  in  the  justice  of  God  (’ adl ),  (8)  in  prophefcship 
( nabuwat ),  (4)  intheimdmate  ( imdmat ),  (5)  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  ( ma’dd ) .  The  Shaikhis  set  aside  the  articles  two  and  five, 
for  they  said  that  there  seemed  no  sufficient  reason  why 
justice  alone  of  all  the  attributes  of  God  should  be  selected 
as  an  article  of  the  creed,  and  that  there  was  just  as  much 
reason  for  inserting  His  wisdom,  power,  or  any  other 
attribute.  They  also  objected  to  the  resurrection  as  a 
special  article,  on  the  ground  that  belief  in  the  attribute 
of  justice  and  in  the  resurrection  is  implied  in  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  prophetship.  He  who  believes  in  a  prophet 
accepts  that  which  he  sets  forth,  and  these  are  cardina 
parts  of  his  teaching.  To  take  the  place  of  the  rejected 
articles  and  to  bring  the  number  up  to  four  they  added  a 
new  one,  which  they  called  the  Fourth  Support  or  Pillar 
(rulcn-i-rdbi3).  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  there  must 
always  be  amongst  believers  one  perfect  man  (SM&’h-i- 
kdmil)  who  can  be  the  channel  of  grace  ( wd&ita~i-faiz 
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between  tbe  absent  Im&m  and  his  people.  Four  pillars 
give  stability  to  any  thing,  so  no  more  are  needed  in  a 
creed.  The  term  1  fourth  support’  is  primarily  applied  to 
the  dogma  that  the  concealed  Im&m  must  always  have  on 
earth  some  one  who  possesses  his  entire  confidence,  to 
whom  he  gives  special  spiritual  instruction,  and  who  is 
thus  qualified  to  convey  to  the  believers  the  wishes  and 
wisdom  of  their  invisible  head.  The  term  has,  however, 
come  to  be  applied  to  the  person  who  fulfils  this  office.  It 
is  said  that  H&ji  Muhammad  Karim  Kh&n,  the  Shaikh! 
who  refused  to  accept  MirzeL  ’Ali  Muhammad  as  a  leader, 
considered  himself  to  be  the  Fourth  Support.  This,  too, 
was  the  position  of  the  Bab  ;  at  all  events  at  first,  lor  he 
claimed  to  be  this  ‘  fourth  support’,  and  thus  to  occupy  the 
place  held  by  the  f  Gates’,  who  were  the  intermediaries 
between  the  Itm-Lcn  aud  his  followers  during  the  minor 
occultation.  Thus  it  is  that  B^biism  is  connected  with  the 
very  central  doctrine  of  the  Shla’hs,  though  in  many  other 
ways  it  has  so  far  departed  from  accepted  Muhammadan 
ideas  as  to  form  a  new  sect  altogether.  This  will  appear 
as  we  record  the  life  and  work  of  the  B&b. 

Mirsd  ’All  Muhammad  was  born  at  Shiraz,  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1820.  When  quite  young,  he  lost  his  father. 
He  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle  who  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  For  a  time  the  youth  assisted  his- 
uncle,  but  as  his  mind  was  more  inclined  to  religious 
meditation  and  speculative  thought  than  to  business 
affairs,  he  proceeded  to  Kerbeli,  where  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  HcLji  Seyyid  Kdzim,  the  Shaikh!  leader, 
whose  lectures  he  occasionally  attended.  At  Kerbel£  he 
was  distinguished  by  his  zeal  for  learning  and  by  his 
remarkably  austere  life,  as  well  as  by  the  great  esteem  in 
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wbicb  liis  teacher  and  others  held  him.  Visitors  to 
Kerbela,  especially  those  from  Shiraz,  showed  him  much 
consideration,  and  so  his  fame  was  spread  abroad.  He 
now  began  to  commit  his  thoughts  to  writing,  and  composed 
a  commentary  on  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  Qur&u,  the 
Sura  of  Joseph. 

The  Babi  historian1 *  says  of  this  work  that,  "in  it  he 
addressed  himself  to  that  person  unseen,  from  whom  he 
received,  help  and  grace,  sought  for  aid  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  preliminaries,  and  craved  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  the 
way  of  love.  Amongst  others  is  this  sentence,  (  0  residue 
of  God,3  I  am  wholly  sacrificed  to  Thee  ;  T  am  content  with 
curses  in  Thy  love  and  God  the  Supreme  sufficeth  as  an  eternal 
protection 


1  Maqalah-iShakhsi  Saiy&h,  p.  4. 

s  The  expression,  residue  (or  remnant)  of  God—  Baqiyat  Ull&h—is  a 
very  peculiar  one.  It  is  connected  with  a  curions  belief  of  the  Shia’hs, 
viz.,  that  God  allowed  some  part  or  fraction  of  Himself,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  be  connected  with  the  Imam.  As  soon  then  as  Mirzd  ’Ali 
Muhammad  was  raised  by  his  followers  to  the  dignity  of  the  B4b,  or  as 
eoon  as  the  idea  became  present  to  his  own  mind,  he  could  address  the 
Imdm  as  the  Baqiyat  UMh,  and  set  forth  his  complete  devotion  to  him. 
His  followers  then  gave  him  the  titles  of  the  servant  of  Baqiyat  XJll&h, 
the  mystery  of  Baqiyat  Ulldh,  the  friend  of  Baqiyat  Ulldh.  Gradually,  as, 
during  his  imprisonment,  he  became  more  and  more  invisible  to  his 
followers,  and  when  he  became  credited  with  the  power  of  working 
miracles  and  more  or  less  a  mythical  being,  he. was  no  longer  called  the 
servant,  or  the  mystery,  or  the  friend  of  Baqiyat  Ull&h,  but  himself  was 
esteemed  to  be  the  Baqiyat  Ulldh — the  true  Im&m  so  long  looked  for. 
Mirzd  K&sim-Beg  says  that  under  the  term  1  mystery’  they  understood  one 
who  shared  the  secrets  of  the  Imiim.  “  The  name  Sirr-TJLl&h,  Mystery  of 

God,  was  given  to  ’Ali,  as  to  one  who  knew  the  secrets  of  divine  revelation  ; 
and,  so  in  its  new  application,  the  title  Sirr-’i-Baqtyat  Ull&h,  now  a  name 
of  the  B&b,  would  mean  the  one  who  knew  all  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
concealed  Im&ru,  who  himself  was  the  remnant  (or  residue)  of  God." 
Journal  Asiatique,  1868,  vol.' viii.  p.  4  68. 
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He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  other  parts  of  the 
Qur&n,  and  some  prayers.  These  writings  he  called 
‘inspired  pages’  ( ashd^f-i-ilhG/tniyah)  and  ‘word  of 
conscience’  ( kaldm-i-fitra )  ;  but  he  made  no  claim  to  the 
kind  of  inspiration  called  loahi,  that  is,  the  revelation 
brought  by  an  angel  or  in  some  mechanical  way.1  He 
believed  his  meditations  to  be  divinely  inspired,  but  the 
inspiration  was  subjective. 

He  now  began  to  attract  general  attention.  Some 
persons  were  highly  displeased,  others  were  drawn  towards 
him.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  2ord  of  May,  1844, 
when  he  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  Mirzd  ’All 
Muhamm&d  more  definitely  formulated  his  views  and 
announced  himself  as  a  duly  authorised  teacher  and  guide. 
He  then  assumed  the  name  of  the  B&b.  He  said, 
“  Whosoever  wishes  to  approach  the  Lord  his  G-od  and  to 
know  the  true  way  that  leads  to  Him  ought  to  do  it 
through  me.”  Of  this  period  of  his  career  Mirzd  K&sim 
Beg  says  :  “  The  number  of  his  adherents  increased,  day  by 
day,  and  when  they  demanded  that  he,  like  the  ancient 
prophets,  should  give  them  a  sign,  in  proof  of  his  mission, 
he  relied  on  this  that  he  could  write  a  thousand  inspired 
lines  in  one  day.  By  his  peculiarities  and  by  his  austere 
life,  even  when  still  at  KerbeM,  he  was  called  the 
‘  Illuminated’.  When  the  inhabitants  of  SMr&z  returned 
from  Kerbela,  they  used  to  say  :  ‘  Have  you  heard  of  our 
Seyyid  ’Ali  Muhammad  ?  He  is  no  longer  as  we  are,  he 
has  become  famous  and  has  merited  the  name  of  the 
‘  Chosen  of  God’.  All  people,  small  and  great,  flock 
around  him.”  He  also  adds  that  dreamers  and  mystics, 


1  a'biy  Haqdlah-i-Shakhsi  Saiydh,  p,  5. 
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and  evil  disposed  persons  from  self-intere3b  joined  him. 
No  doubt  some  did  so  from  mixed  motives  ;  but  Mr.  E.  G-. 
Browne  seems  to  me  to  give  the  fairest  account.  He 
divides  the  B&b's  fii’st  adherents  into  several  classes.  Firstly , 
rigorous  and  pious  Muhammadans  who  really  believed 
that  the  signs  of  the  twelfth  Im&m  were  fulfilled  in  him  ; 
secondly ,  all  those  who  desired  reform  in  Persia  and  thought 
that  Bablism  would  conduce  to  that  end  ;  thirdly,  the 
mystics  who  considered  Babiism  to  be  similar  to  their  own 
pantheistic  system  ;  fourthly,  those  who  were  drawn  by  the 
personal  influence  and  character  of  the  B&b. 1 

On  his  return  from  Kerbelfi.  ho  was  heartily  welcomed. 
Until  then,  it  is  said,  he  looked  upon  himself  only  as  one 
who  had  made  some  progress  in  the  divine  way  ( tariqat )  ; 
but  be  soon  began  to  consider  himself  a  master,  appointed 
by  heaven  to  regenerate  his^country.  It  was  now  that 
MuTT§r"Husain  cast  in  his  lot  wifclT the"  B&b.  This  period  is 
known  as  that  of  the  manifestation  ( Zah%r ). 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  he  exactly 
meant  by  the  title  of  Bab  which  he  had  assumed.  Mirz& 
K&sirn  Beg  says :  “  I  do  nob  know  whether  he  was  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  words  of  Christ/  I  am  the  door/  but  he  doubt¬ 
less  knew  that  Muhagimad  had  said :  ‘  I  am  the  city  of 
knowledge  and  *AK  is  the  gate  of  that  city.’ ”2  Another 
writer  says :  "  He  announced  that  he  was  the  (  Gate  j  by 
which  alone  any  one  can  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God.” 
A  Muhammadan  historian,  an  enemy  of  the  B&b,  says 
“  that  the  Bab,  having  gathered  some  Shaikhis  together, 
said,  ‘  I  am  the  ‘  Gate  ’  of  God.  Whosoever  desires  to 
come  to  God,  and  to  know  the  religion  of  God  cannot  do  so 


1  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ,  1889,  p.  504. 

a  Journal  Asiatique,  1868,  p.  343. 
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till  he  sees  me  and  receives  permission  from  me.’”  ^The 
most  accurate  account  is  this: —  “  He  (Mirzd,  ’  All  Muaam- 
mad)  now  gave  out  that,  as  ’All  had  been  the  '  Gate’  by 
which  men  entered  the  city  of  the  Prophet’s  knowledge, 
even  so  he  was  the  'Gate’  through  which  men1  might 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  twelfth  Im&m,”  His  fol¬ 
lowers  have  now,  however,  discarded  that  name,  and  he  is 
known  amongst  the  Bdbis  by  several  titles,  such  as  His 
Highness,  His  Highness  the  point  of  Revelation  {Hazrat-i- 
nuqtah-b-leydm )  His  Highness  the  First  point  {Hazrat-i- 
nuqtah-i~awwald).  More  recently  the  Behais  call  him 
His  Highness  the  Evangelist  (Sawat-i-mubashshir) .  Gobi- 
neau,  a  good  authority  on  the  subject,  says  :  "  Mirzd 

Muhammad  ’All  said  that  he  was  not  the  Bdb  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  (his  followers)  had  believed  and  as  he  himself 
had  thought,  that  is  to  say,  the  ‘  Gate’  of  the  knowledge  of 
truth  ;  but  that  he  was  the  Point,  or  the  originator  of  truth, 
a  divine  appearance,  a  powerful  manifestation,”8  and  so 
goes  on  to  show  that  the  title  Bab  was  set  free  and  could 
henceforth  reward  the  pious  devotion  of  one  of  the  Bdb’s 
followers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  bestowed  on  Mullh 
Husain,  who  is  sometimes  called  Hie  Excellency,  the  Gats 
of  the  Gate  (Emratu  ’l  Bdbu’  l-Bdb) .  Having  made  this 
digression  we  may  now  continue  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able  man. 

The  next  step  seems  to  have  been  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
in  November  1844,  where  he  stayed  a  short  time  and  comple¬ 
ted  all  the  rites  incumbent  on  pilgrims,  returning  early  in 
the  following  year  to  Bushire.  He  soon  become  the  centre 
of  attraction,  and  the  MnlHs  and  others  became  excited 


1  Watson’s  Hislorj  0/  Persia,  p.  348.  !  Episode  of  the  idb,  p.  230. 
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about  him.  They  induced  Husain  Kbin,  the  Governor  of 
Mrs,  to  give  orders  that  some  of  his  followers  should  be 
beaten.  A  little  later  on  in  the  year  the  Bab  was  brought 
as  a  prisoner  to  Shiraz.  Mirza  Kisim  Beg  thus  describes 
a  famous  disputation  held  there  : — “  The  ’Ularni  assembled. 
The  Bib  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them  and  spoke  with 
courage  and  enthusiasm.  The  Governor,  Husain  Khin, 
who  had  assumed  the  character  and  position  of  a  learner, 
humbly  suggested  that  the  Bib  should  demonstrate  that 
his  doctrines  were  superior  to  those  of  Muhammad.  The 
Bib  answered  boldly,  ‘  Take  my  Qurin,  compare  it  with 
that  of  your  prophet,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  my 
religion  is  the  preferable  one/  On  hearing  these  words, 
the  Governor  changed  his  attitude  and  called  for  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  to  whom  he  pointed  out  the  prisoner.  The  Bib 
was  then  bound  and  beaten.” 

A  B.ibi  historian1  gives  fuller  details.  He  says  that  the 
matter  acquired  such  importance  that  the  reigning  Shah 
sent  one  of  the  most  learned  Doctors  of  the  age,  Seyyid 
Yahya,  to  interview  the  Bib  and  to  report  the  result.  He 
held  three  long  conferences  with  him,  but  the  result  was 
that  he  was  so  charmed  with  the  Bab  that  he  accepted  him 
as  a  leader  and  admitted  all  his  claims.  About  this  time, 
Mulli  Muhammad  'AH,  a  leading  teacher,  sent  a  person  to 
Shiriz  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case.  This  messenger 
'  returned  with  some  of  the  Bab’s  writings  which  so  im¬ 
pressed  Mulla  Muhammad  ’AH  that  he  too  became  a  follower 
of  the  Bib.  When  he  next  met  his  pupils  in  his  lecture 
room  he  gathered  up  his  books  and  said  :  “The  season  of 
spring  and  wine  has  arrived.  Search  for  knowledge  after 


Maqudlah-i-  Shalchsi  Saiydh ,  p.  11. 
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reaching  the  known  is  culpable.”  Then  be  urged  all  bis 
disciples  to  become  B&bis,  and  sent  to  the  Bdb  a  statement 
of  bis  own  adherence  to  his  teaching.  The  Mullis  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Sh6,h,  and  MuM  Muhammad  ’All  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  Teherin,  but  he  was  able  to  meet  successfully  all 
his  opponents  in  debate  and  nothing  came  of  this  action. 

The  cause  of  the  Bab  was  now  Tory  much  strengthened 
by  the  support  of  such  famous  teachers,  who  were  most 
earnest  and  active  in  propagating  the  new  faith,  The 
orthodox  Mullis  soon  perceived  that  they  must  attack  the 
Bib  direct,  and  bo  they  urged  the  Governor  of  Fars, 
Husain  Kh&o,  to  take  more  decisive  action,  saying :  "  If 
thou  desirest  the  extinction  of  this  fire,  or  seekest  a  firm 
stopper  for  this  rent  and  disruption,  an  immediate  cure  and 
decisive  remedy  is  to  kill  the  Bib.’ 

An  attack  was  made  on  the  house  in  which  the  Bab  lived, 
but,  apparently  with  the  connivance  of  those  who  had 
charge  of  him,  he  was  allowed  to  make  his  escape  and  to 
proceed  to  Isfabin.  This  event  took  place  about  March 
1S46.  Before  his  arrival  at  Isfahan  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Mu’tamadu  ’d-Dawla,  the  Governor  of  the  Province, 

'  asking  for  a  suitable  lodging.  The  Governor,  Miuuchikr 
Khin,  afforded  him  protection  and  showed  him  hospitality. 
At  first,  the  ’TJlama  paid  the  Bib  much  respect,  but  soon 
began  to  be  alarmed  at  his  growing  influence  with  the 
Governor,  by  whom  the  learned  doctors  of  Islam  were 
invited  to  a  public  discussion  with  the  Bab.  After 
acceptiug  the  proposal,  they  withdrew,  saying  :  “  IE  there 
be  doubt  in  the  matter  there  is  need  of  assembly  and 
discussion,  but  as  this  person’s  disagreement  with  t  e 
most  luminous  Law  is  clearer  than  the  sun,  therefoie 
best  possible  thing  is  to  put  in  practice  the  sentence  of  the 
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Law.”  They  thus  refused  to  meet  him  and  instead  of 
doing  so  signed  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
quite  convinced  of  the  heretical  character  of  his  doctrines. 
This  very  much  displeased  Minuchihr  Khan,  the  Governor, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  steadfast  friend  to  the  B&b. 
After  his  death  in  1847,  the  B£b  was  removed  to  the  castle 
of  Maku,  a  fortress  on  the  north-west  frontier,  though  his 
confinement  was  not  at  first  a  rigorous  one.  His  followers 
were  allowed  free  intercourse  with  him,  and  continual 
correspondence  went  on  between  the  Bab  and  his  principal 
agents.  The  B&b  at  this  time  wrote  many  religious  books, 
and  his  influence  seemed  to  be  on  the  increase.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  place  him  in  stricter  confinement, 
and  so  he  was  removed  to  the  citadel  of  Chirik,  near 
Urumiyye.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  correspondence  was 
now  carried  on,  but  letters  were  passed  in  by  means  of 
some  very  clever  stratagems.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  allowed  to  address  the  people,  and  one  eye-witness 
states  that  he  saw  the  balcony  from  which  the  Bab 
preached,  that  the  concourse  of  people  was  very  great,  and 
that  they  listened  with  attention  to  the  words  of  the  Dew 
Quran.  The  Bab  was  confined  at  Chirik  about  two  and 
a  half  years. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Chirik  he  was  brought  to  Tabriz 
to  undergo  his  first  examination.  A  full  account  of  this  is 
given  by  the  Muhammadan  historians,  but  as  they 
represent  him  as  utterly  foolish  and  ignorant,1  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  did  not  take  place  as  narrated. 
Mirz&  K&sim  Beg  says  that  the  accounts  given  of  the 
interview  were  most  contradictory,  and  he  does  not  give 


A  full  account  is  given  in  the  Episode  of  the  Bah,  pp.  277-290 
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a ny  credence  to  the  more  absurd  ones.  The  B&bi  account 
of  it  ia  that  the  B&b  advanced  the  claim  of  Mahdi-hood,  on 
which  a  great  tumult  arose,  and  that,  in  general,  his 
defence  was  a  success.  This  much  is  certain  that  ne  was 
severely  beaten  and  sent  back  to  confinement  in  Chink. 
Then  we  are  told  that  i(  learned  divines  and  esteemed 
lawyers  who  were  possessed  of  power  and  influence,  girt 
up  the  loins  of  endeavour  for  the  eradication  and  suppression 
of  this  sect.”  They  maintained  that  the  Bab  and  his 
followers  were  not  only  in  error,  but  were  also  hurtful  to 
Church  and  State.  The  King,  Muhammad  Sh&h,  however, 
declined  to  interfere,  and  declared  that  so  long  as  the 
public  peace  was  not  disturbed  the  Government  would  not 
further  interfere  with  him. 

At  this  time  the  Bab’s  followers  were  most  active  in 
.^i  ^  spreading  his  doctrines  throughout  the  land.  It  was  now 
that  his  most  famous  convert  was  made.  This  was  a  woman 
called  XurratuT-'Ayn  (Lustre  of  the  Bye.)  The  course  of 
the  narrative  may  well  be  interrupted  in  order  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  so  great  and  distinguished  a  woman.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Saji  Mulla  Muhammad  S&lib,  a  learned 
resident  of  Kazv'rn.  She  was  acquainted  with  Haii  Seyyid 
K&zim,  the  Shaikh!  leader,  and  his  famous  disciple  Mufg 
Husain.  When  the  latter  set  out  for  Shiraz  (page  8). 
Kurratu,l-,Ayn  corresponded  with  him  and  begged  him  to 
let  her  know  when  he  had  found  the  spiritual  teacher  he 
was  in  search  of.  MullfL  Husain  showed  her  letter  to  the 
B&b,  who  was  much  interested  in  it.  For  a  while  she 
lived  at  KerbeM  and  gave  addresses  to  the  Shaikhis. 
This  displeased  the  governor  of  the  place  and  she  retired 
to  Baghdad.  Again  she  was  ordered  to  change  her  place 
of  residence.  She  then  visited  Kirm&nshhh  and  Hamadan, 
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everywhere  preaching  and  making  converts  to  the  Babi 
faith.  Some  of  the  Babis  looked  with  disfavour  on  this 
preaching  by  a  woman ;  but  the  Bib  supported  her, 
applauded  her  zeal,  and  bestowed  on  her  the  title  of 
Jeuab-i-Tihira  (Her  Excellency  the  Pure).  From  that 
time  all  acknowledged  her  position.  Her  father  now 
brought  her  back  to  her  home  at  Kazvin,  but  she  was  not 
happy  there,  as  her  friends  and  relatives  were  all  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Shaikhis  and  the  Babis.  Her  uncle,  who 
showed  much  hatred  of  the  Bibis,  was  now  assassinated 
and  Kurratu’l-’Ayn  was  unjustly  charged  with  being 
privy  to  the  deed.  This  rendered  her  further  stay  in 
Kazvin  impossible,  and  she  left  for  a  place  called  Nur, 
where  she  remained  until  the  suppression  by  the  Government 
of  the  Mizandarin  insurrection.  She  was  then  made  a 
prisoner  and  sent  to  Teherin.  On  her  arrival  she  was 
taken  before  the  Shih  who  said  :  “  I  like  her  looks,  leave 
her,  and  let  her  be.”1  She  was  then  kept  in  prison,  though 
her  confinement  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  rigorous, 
for  she  had  occasional  intercourse  with  different  Bibis. 
She  was  put  to  death  in  the  massacre  at  Teherin  which 
followed  on  the  attempt  to  kill  the  Shih  in  1852. 
Kurratu’  l-’Ayn  was  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Bib’s 
disciples.  She  was  a  person  of  marvellous  beauty,  possessed 
of  high  intellectual  gifts,  eloquent,  devoted  and  fearless. 
She  threw  her  whole  soul  into  the  cause  she  advocated,  and 
her  martyrdom  sheds  a  halo  of  glory  round  her  short  and 
active  career. 

A  Bibi  historian  says  :  fi  Such  fame  did  she  acquire 
that  most  people  who  were  scholars  or  mystics  sought  to 
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hear  her  speak,  and  were  eager  to  become  acquainted 
with  her  powers  of  speculation  and  deduction.  She 
wrested  pre-eminence  from  stalwart  men,  and  continued  to 
strain  the  feet  of  steadfastness,  until  she  yielded  up  her 
life  at  the  sentence  of  the  mighty  doctors  in  Teher&n. 
Mnzi  Kasim  Beg,  a  most  sober  writer,  waxes  eloquent 
over  the  charms  of  HurratuM^Ayn.  Thus :  This 

woman  had  an  influence  over  her  hearers,  wholly  spiritual. 
She  knew  how  to  inspire  them  with  perfect  confidence. 
She  was  well  educated  and  very  beautiful.  Everything 
retired  before  her.  She  raised  the  veil1  which  covered 
her  face,  nob  to  set  at  nought  the  laws  of  chastity  and 
modesty,  so  deeply  graven  on  the  tables  of  the  orthodox 
law  and  in  popular  prejudice,  but  much  rather  in  order  to 
give  by  her  look  more  force  to  the  inspired  words  she 
spoke.  Her  speeches  stigmatized  that  gross  tyranny 
which  for  so  many  centuries  had  imprisoned  liberty.  She 
preached  not,  as  some  have  said,  to  abolish  the  laws  of 
modesty,  but  to  sustain  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  eloquent 
words  which  fell  from  her  month  captivated  the  hearts  of 
her  hearers,  who  became  enthusiastic  in  her  praise.” 

Some  of  her  poems  breathe  the  spirit  of  Suflism  and 
show  how  deeply  her  mind  was  imbued  with  mystic  lore. 
This  is  far  more  apparent  in  the  original  than  in  any 
translation  of  them.  The  following  lines  are  from  a  trans¬ 
lation  by  Mr.  Browne. 

“  Though  with  3word  in  hand  my  Darling  stand,  with  intent 
to  slay,  though  I  sinless  be. 

If  it  pleases  him,  this  tyrant’s  whim,  I  am  well  content  with 
his  tyranny. 


1  Some  B&bis  say  she  did  not  do  this. 
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The  country  o£ *  *  1 5  and  *  We’  forsake;  thy  home  in  annihi¬ 
lation  make. 

Since  fearing  not  this  step  to  take,  thou  shalt  gain  the  highest 
felicity.” 

With  this  may  be  compared  a  verse  of  a  Sufi  poet. 

i3j«i  djj  )j*a  ijjijSo 

Jllil  j  J  Albp  dy£>  &T 

Her  romantic  career,  her  marvellous 1  power,  and  her 
tragic  end  will  continue  to  give  for  a  loDg  while  to  come 
strength  to  the  B£bi  cause  and  the  spirit  of  endurance  to 
its  followers. 

In  the  year  1848  N£siru’d-dln  SMb,  the  present  ruler 
of  Persia,  was  crowned  at  Teherdu,  and  the  position  of  the 
B&bls  became  more  critical.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
Mirz&  Taki  Kh&n,  who,  though  favourably  spoken  of  by 
some  historians,  wa9  distinguished  by  great  hatred  of  the 
Bib  and  the  B4bis,  whom  he  persecuted  with  much 

1  The  following  sonnet  on  Kurratu’-l-’Ayn  brings  oat  some  characteristic 

•  aspects  of  her  influence  : — 

Kurratu’-l-’Ayn  !  not  famous  far  beyond 
Her  native  shore.  Not  many  bards  have  sung 
Her  praises,  who,  her  enemies  among, 

Wielding  her  beanty  as  a  magic  wand, 

Strove  for  the  cause  of  him  who  had  proclaimed 
For  poor  down-trodden  womanhood  the  right 
Of  freedom.  Lifting  high  her  beacon  light 
Of  truth,  she  went  unveiled  and  unashamed. 

A  woman,  in  the  land  where  women  live  J 

And  weep  and  die  secluded  and  unknown,  1 
She  broke  the  bonds  of  custom,  and  to  give  4 
The  B&b  her  aid,  she  dared  the  world  alone,  1 
Only  to  fail :  death  closed  the  unequal  strife,  » 

And  Persia  blindly  wrecked  a  noble  life- 
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cruelty.  A  civil  war  now  raged,  and  on  both  sides  much 
ferocity  was  shown ;  but  the  power  of  the  B&bls  v/as  broken 
by  the  fall  of  Sheykh  Tabarsl  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
B&bi  garrison  in  1849.  The  victory  of  the  royal  troop3 
was  sometimes  gained  by  base  acts  of  treachery.  Mirz& 
K&sim  Beg  gives  an  instance.  He  says  :  ,s  Prince  Mabdi 
Kali  Mirz4,  the  commander  of  the  royal  forces,  sent 
assurances  of  safety  to  the  B&bi  leaders  who  accepted  his 
invitation  to  the  camp,  where  they  were  received  with 
much  attention  and  courtesy.  This  was  what  the  Prince 
desired,  and  when  he  saw  that  his  guests  were  at  their 
1  ease  and  had  set  aside  their  weapons,  he  gave  a  signal, 
j  and  the  unsuspecting  B£bis  were  at  once  seised  and  put  to 
|  the  most  cruel  tortures.  Some  three  hundred  men  were 
;  smeared  with  naphtha  and  then  burnt  alive.5’  The  B£bi 
historian’s  version  of  it  is  that  the  Prince  swore  on  the 
Qur£n  thus  :  u  You  shall  not  be  molested,  return  to  your  own 
places.”  As  they  were  famished  and  in  great  distress  they 
accepted  the  offer,  came  to  the  camp,  and  whilst  engaged 
in  eating  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  soldiers. 

This  kind  of  treachery  was  resorted  to  more  than  once  ; 
but  no  amount  of  hostile  repression  and  bitter  persecution 
could  restrain  the  ardour  of  the  B£bi  teachers,  or  the 
devotion  of  their  followers.  Mirz&  Taki  Kh£u  now  perceived 
that  he  must  get  the  B4b  put  out  of  the  way,  and  so  he 
sent  an  order  to  his  brother  to  this  effect :  “  Obtain  a  formal 
and  explicit  sentence  from  the  learned  doctors  at  Tabriz, 
who  are  the  firm  supporters  of  the  Church  of  Ja’far  (i.e., 
the  8th  Im&m),  and  the  impregnable  stronghold  of  the 
Shi’ ah  faith.  Summon  the  Christian  regiment  of  Urumiyya, 
suspend  the  Bab  before  all  the  people  and  give  orders  for 
the  people  to  fire  a  volley.” 
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Mlrzd  Husain  Kh&a  summoned  the  chief  of  the  farr&sbes 
and  gave  him  his  instructions.  On  the  following  day,  the 
B&b  and  a  young  man  named  AM  Muhammad ’All,  a 
youthful  B£bi,  who  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Tabriz, 
were  delivered  up,  after  having  been  duly  condemned  by 
the  Mull&s,  to  the  Colonel  of  the  Christian  regiment 
already  named.  In  the  Tdnkk-i-Jadid  we  are  told  that, 
on  the  previous  evening,  the  B&b  said  to  his  followers  : 

'  To-morrow  they  will  martyr  me  with  boundless  shame 
and  dishonour.  Let  one  of  you  now  arise  and  slay  me,  so 
that  I  may  not  have  to  suffer  all  this  dishonour  and 
humiliation  from  the  adversaries,  for  it  is  pleasanter  for  me 
to  be  slain  by  the  hands  of  friends  than  by  the  hands  of 
enemies.”  All,  with  great  expressions  of  sorrow  began  to 
excuse  themselves,  except  Mlrza  Muhammad  ’AH,  who 
seemed  as  if  about  to  obey  the  command.  His  comrades, 
however,  prevented  him,  saying :  “  Such  boldness  and 
rashness  is  not  the  characteristic  of  true  service.”  For  the 
following  account  of  what  really  transpired  I  am  indebted 
to  Mlrz&  K&sim  Beg.1  The  roads  which  led  to  the  court 
of  the  barracks  were  crowded  with  people.  At  a  military 
execution  in  Persia,  the  condemned  are  tied  together  with 
their  backs  turned  towards  the  firing  party.  AM  Muham¬ 
mad  ’All begged  to  be  allowed  to  turn  his  face  towards  the 
people,  and  then,  in  a  loud,  but  calm  voice,  he  began  to 
say  some  prayers  which  had  been  composed  by  the  master. 
The  B&b  kept  perfectly  silent.  His  pale  and  beautiful  face 
surrounded  by  a  black  beard,  his  white  and  delicate  hands, 
his  figure  and  distinguished  manner,  everything  in  his 
person  and  in  his  dress  aroused  the  sympathy  and 
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compassion  of  the  spectators.  The  Governor  and  the 
Mullfis  tried  to  keep  this  in  check  hj  preaching  loudly 
against  the  Bdbi  doctrines,  exaggerating  the  evils  of  the 
system.  They  recounted  in  a  pathetic  manner  the  end  of 
those  who  had  met  their  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Bdbis  ; 
still,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  aroused  by  the  self -sacrifice 
of  AM  Muhammad  ’All  and  the  dignity  of  the  Bdb  that 
it  required  the  utmost  effort  of  the  Bps  to  suppress  it. 
The  first  volley  fired  simply  severed  the  cords  by  which 
the  prisoners  were  fastened  to  the  post.  A  Becond  volley 
proved  effectual.  The  crowd  then  dispersed  in  silence, 
but  many  men  carried  in  their  hearts  the  germs  of  hostility 
towards  the  Government.  A  B4bi  historian  gives  a 
miraculous  turn  to  the  failure  of  the  first  volley.  He  says : 
“ An  iron  nail  was  hammered  into  the  middle  of  the 
staircase  of  the  very  cell  wherein  they  were  imprisoned, 
and  two  ropes  were  hung  down.  By  one  rope  AM 
Muhammad  ’All  was  suspended  and  by  the  other  the  B4b, 
both  being  firmly  bound  in  such  wise  that  the  head  of  the 
young  man  was  on  the  Bdb’s  breast.  From  the  fire  of  the 
volleys  a  mighty  smoke  was  produced.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  away  they  saw  that  young  man  standing  with  the 
B4b,  who  has  seated  by  the  sideof  his  amanuensis,  AMSeyyid 
Husain,  in  the  very  cell  from  the  staircase  of  which  they 
had  been  suspended.”  The  bodies  were  finally  cast  out  of 
the  city,  near  the  moat,  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and  jackals  ; 
but  on  the  second  night  were  conveyed  away  by  the  B4bis, 
|  who  by  bribes,  or  the  influence  of  powerful  friends,  obtained 
I  possession  of  them.  “  They  were  wrapped  in  white  silk, 
jjj  placed  in  one  coffin,  and  sent  to  Teher&n,  where  by  order 
j  of  Mirzd  Yahyi  (Subh-i-Ezel),  who,  though  but  twenty 
|  years  old,  had  been  chosen  to  succeed  the  Bab,  they  were 
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deposited  in  a  little  shrine  called  Xm&m-z&de-i-Ma’stim. 
Here  they  remained  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  till 
the  schism  originated  by  Beb&  deprived  his  half-brother 
Hzel  of  the  supremacy  in  the  B&bi  church  ■which  he  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  when  they  were  removed  by  the  Behd/is, 
to  whom  alone  is  now  known  the  last  resting  place  of  the 
Martyrs  of  Tabriz.”1 

Great  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  Ak& 
Muhammad  JA11  by  his  relatives  to  made  him  recant,  but 
he  was  imbued  with  devotion  to  his  master.  He  wrote  a 
very  touching  letter  in  reply  to  an  affectionate  appeal  from 
his  brother,  urging  him  to  give  up  the  B&b,  to  save  his.  life 
and  to  return  to  his  family.  This  is  the  letter. 

“  He  is  the  Compassionate. 

0  thou  who  art  my  Kibla  !  My  condition,  thanks  to  God, 
has  no  fault,  and  “  to  every  difficulty  succeedeth  ease.” 
You  have  written  that  this  matter  has  no  end.  What 
matter,  then,  has  any  end  ?  We,  at  least,  have  no  discon¬ 
tent  in  this  matter  :  nay,  rather,  we  are  unable  sufficiently 
to  express  our  thanks  for  this  favour.  The  end  of  this 
matter  is  to  be  slaiu  in  the  way  of  God,  and  0  !  what  hap¬ 
piness  is  this.  The  will  of  God  will  come  to  pass  with 
regard  to  his  servants,  neither  can  human  plans  avert  the 
divine  decree.  0  thou  who  art  my  Kibla,  the  end  of  the 
world  is  death.  If  the  appointed  fate  which  God  hath 
decreed  overtake  me,  then  God  is  the  guardian  of  my  family, 
and  thou  art  mine  executor ;  behave  in  such  wise  as  is  plea¬ 
sing  to  God,  and  pardon  whatever  has  proceeded  from  me 
which  may  seem  lacking  in  courtesy,  or  contrary  to  the 
respect  due  from  juniors  :  and  seek  pardon  for  me  from  all 
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those  of  my  household  and  commit  me  to  God.  God  is  my 
patron  and  how  good  is  He  as  a  Guardian  P’ 

This  letter  is  a  remarkable  witness  to  the  power  which 
the  B&b  had  over  his  disciples,  a  power  which  could  lead 
this  youth,  with  so  promising  a  future  before  him,  to  give 
up  home  and  life,  to  face  death  audits  terrors  rather  tnan 
be  separated  from  the  Master  he  loved  so  truly.  Tbs  origi¬ 
nal  letter  is  given  in  a  foot-note.1 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
character  of  the  Bib,  as  pourtrayed  by  Mir2&  K&sim  Beg, 
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always  remembering  that  the  critic,  though  eminently  fair, 
does  not  believe  in  the  claims  of  tbe  B&b. 

“  He  bad  some  characteristics  truly  great  and  noble  and 
was  a  man  of  firm  and  settled  convictions.  His  moral 
character  was  high,  and  be  aimed  in  bis  preaching  to  bring 
all  bis  countrymen  into  a  community,  united  by  intellectual 
and  moral  ties.  He  spoke  with  much  earnestness  on  tbe 
necessity  for  a  religious  and  social  reform  in  Persia,  tbe 
cessation  of  religious  persecution,  and  tbe  amelioration  of 
tbe  lot  of  women.  It  is  said  that  much  of  what  be  preached 
on  these  points  bad  an  esoteric  meaning,  known  only  to 
bis  disciples ;  but  whether  that  is  tbe  case  or  not,  tbe 
veneration  they  felt  for  him  was  profound,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  tbe  teaching  of  the  B&b  was  in  tbe 
direction  of  freedom  and  that  be  personally  was  in  favour 
of  reform.”  Mirz£  Kasim  Beg  sums  up  bis  reflections  thus  : 
“  We  neither  consider  him  an  adventurer  nor  a  fanatic,  but 
an  eminently  moral  man,  a  dreamer  brought  up  in  tbe 
school  of  tbe  Shaikbis  and  possessing  some  touch  of 
Christianity.  We  regard  him  also  as  a  man  troubled  by 
tbe  direct  influence  of  some  of  bis  devoted  and  ambitious 
disciples.  In  any  case,  we  believe  that  tbe  appearance  of 
tbe  B&b  will  be  more  or  less  of  use  in  time  to  tbe  cause  of 
civilization  in  Persia.”1 

The  nest  historical  event  of  importance  is  the  attempt  on 
August  15th,  1852,  to  assassinate  N&siru’d-din  Sh&h.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  act  determined  on  bj  any 
large  number  of  the  B*Lbi  leaders,  but  to  have  arisen  from 
a  spirit  of  revenge  in  a  few  devoted  followers  of  tbe  B&b. 
If  such  be  tbe  case,  tbe  frightful  persecutions  which 
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followed  are  utterly  injustifiable,  even  from  an  oriental 
standpoint.  The  accounts  differ  as  to  the  number  of  B&bis 
engaged  in  this.  Some  say  that  there  were  twelve  con¬ 
spirators,  others  say  that  there  were  seven.  In  any  case 
only  three  actually  took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Sh&h. 
These  wer9  Mullet  Fathu’ll&h  of  Kum,  S&dik  of  Zanj&a, 
and  Mirzd  Muhammad  of  Niria.  They  approached  the 
Sh&h  as  he  was  out  riding  one  day,  and  whan  near  to  him, 
one  of  them  fired,  it  is  said,  three  times,  the  last  shot 
slightly  wounding  the  SSi&h.  The  escort  then  came  up, 
and  Scidik,  one  of  the  assassins,  was  killed  on  the  spot  and 
the  other  two  were  arrested. 

The  Shrill  was  really  in  a  very  great  fright,  but  the 
Musaltn&n  historians  give  a  different  account.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  oriental  hyperbole  and 
flattery :  ff  The  dust  of  perturbation  settled  not  on  the 
skirt  of  the  patience  and  self-control  of  the  king,  whose 
elemental  material  God  the  Creator  had  leavened  with  the 
liver  of  the  lion,  the  heart  of  ArdasMr,  the  ardour  of 
Sh&pur,  and  the  majesty  of  Timur.  Nor  did  the  pellucid 
stream  of  his  mind  become  troubled  by  the  foulness  and 
filth  of  these  events.  Neither  did  he  urge  his  horse  to  leap 
aside,  nor  did  he  utter  a  word  indicative  of  alarm  or 
consternation.  He  kept  his  place  on  the  poplar-wood 
saddle  like  some  mountain  of  massive  rocks,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  that  wound,  turned  not  aside  in  any  direction, 
and  carried  not  his  hand  to  his  hurt,  so  that  those  present 
in  his  escort  knew  not  that  any  hurt  had  befallen  tbe 
king,  or  that  he  had  suffered  any  wound,” 

The  Bibis  attribute  the  failure  of  the  plot  to  the  fact  that 
the  impetuosity  of  the  three  conspirators  led  them  on  to  the 
attack  before  the  others  were  ready.  The  most  stringent 
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measures  were  at  once  taken  against  the  Bi-Lbis.  The  police 
at  Teheran  searched  everywhere  for  them  and  succeeded 
in  arresting,  according  to  one  account,  forty,  and,  according 
to  Mirzci  X<Lsim  Beg,  seventy  persons.  Most  of  these  who 
were  arrested  were  condemned  to  death,  whether  any  proof 
could  be  given  of  their  complicity  in  the  plot  or  not.  It 
was  quite  enough  to  be  known  as  a  B&bi.  A  great  fear  fell 
upon  those  in  authority,  and  it  was  determined  to  make  a 
terrible  example.  The  principal  malefactors,  says  Mirz£ 
Kasim  Beg,  “  were  tortured  in  the  most  odious  manner, 
with  an  unheard  of  refinement  of  cruelty.”  An  English 
traveller  says1 “  Tow  steeped  in  oil  was  inserted 
between  their  fingers  and  behind  their  shoulder  blades, 
leaving  portions  hanging  down  which  were  lighted,  and 
in  this  condition  the  unhappy  wretches  were  led,  as  long 
as  they  could  walk,  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
capital.  A  furious  proscription  followed.  No  time  was 
lost  between  apprehension  and  execution,  death  was  the 
only  punishment  known,  the  headless  bodies  lay  in  the 
streets  for  days,  the  terrified  relatives  fearing  to  give  them 
burial,  and  the  dogs  fought  and  growled  over  the  corpses 
in  the  deserted  thoroughfares.” 

A  most  ingenious  plan  was  adopted  to  avert  from  the 
Sh£h  and  his  Ministers,  any  special  and  definite  hatred  of 
the  B&bis  and  to  make  the  subjects  of  a  possible  retaliation 
on  their  part  as  varied  as  possible.  The  prisoners  were  divided 
amongst  the  different  classes  of  the  community  who  were 
made  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  victims  allotted 
to  them.2  They  were  thus  informed  that  their  loyalty 

1  Diary  of  a  Journey  from  London  to  Persepolis,  by  John  Ussher,  p.  628. 

2  This  reminds  us  of  what  is  said  of  Qneen  Joan  of  Naples,  who,  when 
she  strangled  her  husband,  called  out  to  her  fellow-conspirators,  Gentle¬ 
men  you  must  all  take  hold  of  the  rope.  Quarterly  Review,  No.  358,  p.  290 
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would  b©  above  suspicion.  Another  expected  result  was 
that,  owing  to  the  retaliation  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed,  they  would  be  permanently  alienated  from  the 
B£bi  movement  and  personally  interested  in  its  entire 
suppression.  Some  of  the  classes  thus  made  to  take  part 
in  the  executions  were  the  ,Ulamd,  the  Princes,  the 
Employes  of  the  foreign  office,  the  Nobles,  the  Mirashur 
(Master  of  the  Horse)  and  his  assistants,  the  Sar-kishik( Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Guard)  and  the  Tuz-B&sbis  (centurions),  the 
Artillerymen,  the  General  and  Officers,  the  Professors  and 
Students,  the  Merchants,  the  City  people,  and  so  on. 

The  details  are  sickening.  One  illustration  will  b© 
enough.  H&ji  Suleyman  Kh&n  and  KAsim  of  Niriz  were 
first  wounded  in  many  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  in  these 
wounds  lighted  candles  were  placed.  They  were  then 
paraded  through  the  streets  and  bazaars,  accompanied  by 
musicians,  whilst  the  spectators  threw  dust  and  ashes  on 
them.  At  last  they  were  sawn  asunder.  Suleyman  bore 
these  tortures  most  heroically  and  during  them  testified  to 
the  joy  he  felt  at  suffering  martyrdom  for  the  cause  of 
the  B<iLb. 

He  recited  the  following  verses  : 

“  1  have  returned !  I  have  returned  !  I  have  come  by  the  way  o£ 
Shirdzl 

I  have  come  with  winsome  airs  and  graces  !  Such  is  the  lover’s 
madness.” *  1 


1  This  is  the  original  Persian : — 

I  jljJA  j\  jb  j\i 
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“  Why  do  you  cot  dance,”  said  the  executioners,  “  since 
you  find  death  so  pleasant  ?  ”  “  Dance,”  said  Suleymdn 

Khan  : — 

“  In  one  hand  the  wine  cup,  in  one  hand  the  tresses  of  the  friend. 
Such  a  dance  in  the  midst  of  the  marked  place  is  my  desire.” 

Renan  speaks  of  the  massacre  thus  ‘f  The  day  of  the 
great  slaughter  of  the  B&bis  in  Teheran  was,  perhaps,  a 
day  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.”1  Ee  quotes 
from  M.  le  comte  de  Gobineau’s  work2  to  the  following 
effect.  te  Children  and  women  with  lighted  candles  stuck 
into  the  wounds  were  driven  along  by  whips,  and  as  they 
went  along  they  sang,  4  We  came  from  God,  to  Him  we 
return.’  When  the  children  expired,  as  many  did,  the 
executioners  threw  the  corpses  beneath  the  feet  of  their 
fathers.  Life  was  offered  if  they  would  recant.  An 
executioner  told  one  father  that  if  he  did  not  recant,  his 
two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was  fourteen  years  old,  should 
be  slain  on  his  breast.  The  father  lying  down  said  that 
he  was  ready,  and  the  elder  boy  claimed  by  right  of  birth 
to  be  the  first  to  have  his  throat  cut.  At  last,  night  fell 
on  a  mass  of  shapeless  flesh,  and  the  dogs  of  the  suburbs 
came  in  troops  to  the  place.”  So  ended  one  important 
period  in  the  history  of  the  B&bls. 

There  has  been  since  this  time  no  formal  outbreak  of 
B£bi  revenge,  nor  has  there  been  any  persecution  like  it. 
Even  this  altogether  failed  of  its  purpose,  for  it  gave  to 
the  movement  a  vigour  and  vitality  which  otherwise  it 
might  have  lacked.  It  is  said  that  half  a  million  Persians 
are  Bdbis.  but  the  Hon’ble  G.  Curzon  considers  the  total 


1  Les  Apotrss ,  p.  378. 

2  Les  Religions  et  les  Philosophies  dans  VAsie  Oentrale. 
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to  be  nearer  one  million.  He  says  :■  “  They  are  to  be  found 
in  every  walk  of  life,  from  the  ministers  and  nobles  of  the 
Conrt  to  the  scavenger  or  the  groom,  not  the  least  arena  of 
their  activity  being  the  Musalm&n  priesthood  itself.  It  will 
have  been  noticed  that  the,  movement  was  initiated  by 
Seyyids,  Hdjis  and  Mullds.”  Whilst  it  is  true  that  there 
has  been  no  persecution  so  terrible  as  the  one  in  1852,  yet 
now  and  again  the  hostility  of  the  ’Ulamd  shows  itself.  In 
1873,  1888,  and  in  1889  Bdbis  were  put  to  death.*  The 
heroism  and  the  devotion  of  the  Bdbis  is  something  very 
wonderful.  It  is  said  that  there  is  only  one  instance  of  a 
B&bi  having  recanted  under  pressure,  and  he  returned 
again  to  his  faith  and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  for  bis 
renewed  devotion  to  the  B&b. 

After  the  death  of  the  Bib,  the  chief  interest  in  the  move¬ 
ment  circles  round  Mirzd  Y&byi  and  his  half-brother 
Beh&’all&h,  who  became  the  respective  leaders  of  the  two 
sects,  into  which  the  B&bis  are  now  divided  the  Ezehs 
and  the  BeM’ls.  Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of 
the  Bibi  doctrines,  we  may  briefly  continue  the  narrative 
of  events.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  B&'o  in  the  year 
1849  nominated  the  former,  whom  he  named  Subh-i-Ezel 
(morning  of  eternity),  as  his  successor,  and  that  for  a  short 
time  he  really  held  an  undisputed  position  as  head  of  the 
Bibi  church.  His  claim  to  that  office  is  based  on  a  docu¬ 
ment,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Bib,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  E.  G-.  Browne 

“  God  is  most  great  with  the  utmost  greatness. 

This  is  a  letter  on  the  part  of  God,  the  Protector,  the  seif- 
Existent. 


1  Persia,  Yol.  I.  p.  499. 


2  Ibid ,  p.  500. 
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To  God,  the  Protector,  the  sel£-Existent. 

Say,  *  All  originate  from  God.’ 

Say,  ‘  All  return  to  God.’ 

This  is  a  letter  from  ’All  before  Nebil1 * 3  the  Remembrance  of 
God  unto  the  worlds, 

Unto  him  whose  name  is  equivalent  to  the  name  of  One,®  the 
remembrance  of  God  unto  the  worlds. 

Say,  ‘  Verily  all  originate  from  the  Point  of  Revelation  (Nukta- 
i-Bey&n). 

0  Name  of  the  One,s  keep  what  hath  been  revealed  in  the 
Bey&n, 

And  what  hath  been  commanded,  ‘Verily  Thou  art  a  mighty 
way  of  Truth,’  ” 

In  1852,  when  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  SMh  was 
made,  the  B&bis  were  bitterly  persecuted,  and  Subh-i-Ezel 
retired  to  Baghdad,  which  then  became  the  head-quarters 
of  the  sect,  and  was  for  many  years  recognised,  at  least 
nominally,  as  its  head,  Mirz&  Husain  ;A11  Beh&’ull&h, 
who  was  Subh-i-EzePs  senior  by  thirteen  years,  and  had 
just  been  released  from  imprisonment,  joined  him  in  1858. 
The  Persian  Government,  at  length,  objected  to  his  resi¬ 
dence  there  and  prevailed  on  the  Turkish  authorities  in 
1868-4  to  deport  him  and  his  followers  to  Constantinople, 
from  whence  a  few  months  later  on  they  were  sent  to 
Adrianople.  Subh-i-Ezel  led  a  very  secluded  life,  and  the 
correspondence  and  other  matters  were  carried  on  by  BeM, 
who  acted  for  him.  The  influence  of  Beh£  then  grew,  and 
at  last  he  began  to  advance  claims  which  afterwards 
culminated  in  the  assertion  that  he  was  the  person  to  whom 


1  i.e.  The  B4b. 

*  Wahid,  one.  The  numerical  value  of  the  letters  of  wdhid  is  18,  which 
is  also  the  value  of  those  in  Yahyd,  one  of  the  names  of  Subh-i-Bzel. 

3  i.e.  Yahyd. 

3 
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tie  BAb  referred  as  <  Him  whom  God  sfi  manifest .  To 
tide  claim  tie  Eselis  replied  that  before  the  P^°n  of 
whose  advent  the  Bib  had  spoken  could  come,  B“S!" 
must  obtain  general  currency,  and  the  laws  la)  y 

the  BAb  in  his  books  must  be  accepted  by  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  They  further  added  to  their  reply 
that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  two  man,  estatums 
(zahur) — that  of  the  Bib  and  that  of  gg§  whom  God 
shall  manifest’ — could  take  place  with  so  short  en  ,nterval 
of  time  between  them.  The  Behais  who  ^  ™tted  tha 
Subh-i-Eael  was  the  first  vice-regent  of  the  BAb  to  all  the 
objections  alleged  replied  that  MM,  Yahy  A  s  rale 
was  only  to  last  until  the  man, testation  of  the  new 

leader  who  was  to  come  suddenly,  and  the  t, me  of  whose 

advt;  was  known  only  to  God  ;  that  the  Kb  had  stated 
that  he,  the  new  prophet,  would  come  suddenly,  and  ^ 
it  could  not  come  to  pass  that  any  one  should  falsely  cla 
the  honour.  They  also  used  an  argument  well  kuown 
amongst  MuhammadAos,  an  argument  based  on  the  literary 

style  of  the  books  given  by  means  of  a  divine  y  appoin  e 
messenger,  and  urged  that  the  «*,  “  wh,<* 
BehA  announced  his  mission,  fulfilled  this  condition  of  a 
divine  revelation  by  its  eloquence  of  diction  and  the  won¬ 
derful  knowledge,  unacquired  by 

writer.  Anyhow,  the  conflicting  claims  to  the  leadership 
led  to  quarrels  and  blows.  The  Turkish  Government  then 
determined  to  separate  the  disputants.  Behi  and  his 
followers  were  sent  to  Acre,1 2  and  MlrzA  YahjA  and  his 


1  Se  declared  openly  Ms  divine 
■whioh  date  the  schism  commences. 

2  This  is  still  the  head -quarters 
the  Bfibis  now  belong. 


mission  in  1868-7  at  Adriancple,  from 
of  the  Behais,  to  which  sect  most  of 
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people  were  exiled  to  Famagusta,  id  Cyprus.  A  few  Ezelis 
were  Bent  with  Beh£,  and  a  few  Beb£,is  were  sent  with 
Mirz£  Yahya.  It  was  hoped  that  by  this  arrangement  the 
minority,  in  each  case,  would  act  as  spies  and  prevent  any 
communication  between  Bibis  in  Persia  and  either  of  the 
leaders.  Since  then  the  followers  of  Beh£  have  increased 
very  much,  whilst  those  of  Subh-i-Ezel,  or  Yahy£,  have 
decreased.  This  is  an  unlooked  for  development  of  the 
work  of  the  B£b,  for  Belid  claims  to  be  the  messenger  of 
a  new  dispensation  altogether.1 

This  caused  much  consternation  in  the  B£bl  world.  A 
hopeless  schism  was  made,  and  peace  can  only  come  by  the 
extinction  of  one  party.  The  question  at  issue  now  became 
something  more  than  a  mere  struggle  for  leadership,  for 
Behi's  claim  virtually  deposed  the  Bib  from  his  position  as 
the  ‘  Point  of  Revelation  ’  and  made  him  the  mere  fore¬ 
runner  of  ‘Him  whom  God  shall  manifest’.  The  Ezelis 
are,  however,  nearly  extinct,  and  it  is  Dot  likely  that  they 
will  ever  attain  to  power  again.  Assuming  that  Bebi  had 
right  on  his  side,  it  is  stated  that  the  changes  he  made 
were  in  a  practical  direction  and  beneficial. 


’Mr.  Browne  put  the  following  question  to  a  Belli, i :  "Why  do  you 
speak  of  MM  Yabyd  as  though  ho  were  of  no  account  ?  In  the  books 
about  your  religion  which  I  read  in  Europe,  ho  is  doaoribed  as  the  Babs 
chosen  successor  and,  after  him,  as  the  chief  of  your  sect  ?” 

"Yes,”  replied  MfrzA  HaBan,  “it  is  true  that  he  was  one  of  the  early 
believers,  and  that  at  first  he  was  accounted  the  successor  and  vice-recent 
of  the  B4b,  but  he  was  repeatedly  warned  not  to  withhold  his  allegiance 
from  ‘  Him  whom  God  shall  manifest',  and  threatened  that  if  he  did  so 
he  would  fall  from  the  faith  and  become  as  one  rejected.  In  spite  of  these 
clear  warnings  of  his  master,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  manifes¬ 
tation  when  it  came  ;  wherefore  he  is  now  regarded  by  us  as  of  no 
account”— A  Year  amongst  the  Persians,  p,  335. 
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The  Babl  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Bab  called  the  Beijdn,  a  name  sometimes  apparently  applied 
to  them  collectively,  but  more  generally  to  a  particular  cook. 
Many  of  the  dogmas  are  very  mystical :  but  the  following 
is  a  brief  summary. 

God  is  eternal  and  unapproachable.  All  things  come 
from  Him  and  exist  by  Him.  Man  cannot  approach  Him 
except  through  some  appointed  medium.  So,  distinct  from 
God  there  is  a  Primal  Will* 1  who  becomes  incarnate  in  the 


1  There  is  an  evident  connection  between  this  dogma  of  the  B&bis  and 
the  Sfifi  system,  in  which  the  '  First  Intelligence,’  or  1  Primal  Element’  is 
represented  as  a  manifestation  of  God.  To  the  Sufi,  as  to  the  B&bi,  God 
is  “  sterile  m  His  inaccessible  height.”  Men  can  never  be  more  than 
slaves,  nearness  to  Him  is  impossible.  But  men  longed  for  communion 
with  soma  one  or  something  above  them.  They  felt  the  need  of  some 
intermediary  and  found  it  in  a  revival  of  the  old  Gnostic  notions  of  the 
^ons,  forms  of  manifestation  of  the  Ineffable  and  Incomprehensible. 
Neander  thus  describes  the  Gnostic  view  :  “  Self-limitation  is  the  first 
beginning  of  a  communication  of  life  from  God- — the  first  passing  of  the 
hidden  deity  into  manifestation  rand  from  this  proceeds  all  further  self- 
developiag  manifestation  of  the  divine  essence.  Now,  from  this  primal 
link  in  the  chain  of  life  there  are  evolved,  in  the  first  place,  the  manifold 


powers  or  attributes  inherent  in  the  divine  essence,  which,  until  that  first 
self-comprehension,  were  all  hidden  in  this  abyss  of  His  essence.  ’  This 
intermediary  is  the  Primal  Will  of  the  B&M  and  the  Primal  Element  of 
the  Sufi,  who  also  calls  it  by  the  names  of  the  Pen,  the  First  Principle, 
the  spirit  of  Muhammad,  Universal  Reason  (’ aql-i-bull ).  God’s  voice  is 
heard  through  it,  by  it  material  things  were  brought  into  existence.  It 
works  in  Prophets  and  Saints.  The  Im&m  is  closely  connected  with  it. 

I  am  not  able  to  find  out  whether  the  Bdb  taught  that  the  Primal  Will 
was  created  or  not.  In  Sufi  theology  it  certainly  is,  for  in  the  Akhldq-i- 
Jnldlt  it  is  written Jt  is  admitted,  equally  by  the  masters  of  perception 
and  conception,  that  the  First  Principle  which,  at  the  mandate,  •  Be  and 
it  is,’  issued,  by  the  ineffable  power  and  will,  from  the  chaotic  ocean  of 
inexistence,  was  a  simple  and  luminous  essence  which,  in  the  language 
philosophy,  is  termed  the  Primary  Intelligence,  and  the  great  fathers 
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prophets.  This  Primal  Will  spoke  in  the  Bdb  and  will 
speak  in  s  Him  whom  God  shall  manifest’.  This  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  following  texts  of  the  Beydn 1 - 

u  The  whole  Bey  du  revolves  round  the  saying  of  f  Him 
whom  God  shall  manifest.’  ” 

u  thousand  perusals  of  the  Beydn  are  not  equal  to  the 
perusal  of  one  verse  of  what  shall  be  revealed  by  *  Him 
whom  God  shall  manifest.’”  “  The  Beydn  is  to-day  in  the 
stage  of  seed,  but  in  the  day  of  s  Him  whom  God  shall 
manifest  ’  it  will  arrive  at  the  degree  of  fruition.”  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Behd  claimed  and  is  allowed  by  his 
followers  this  exalted  position.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  expressions  used  of  Behd  by  his  followers •“  Behd  has 
come  for  the  perfecting  of  the  law  of  Christ,  and  his  in¬ 
junctions  are  in  all  respects  similar.  For  instance,  we  are 
commanded  that  we  should  prefer  that  we  should  be  killed 
rather  than  that  we  should  kill.  It  is  the  same  through¬ 
out,  and  indeed,  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  Behd  is  Christ 
returned  again.”  “Christ  returns  to  you  as  Behd  with 
Angels,  with  clouds,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets.  His 
angels  are  his  messengers,  the  clouds  are  the  doubts  which 


mysticism  and  investigation  call  it  the  Muhammadan  Spirit.”  It  is  to 
this  and  not  to  the  inscoessible  and  incomprehensible  God  that  the  Imfim 
seeks  to  return.  When  his  work  in  life  is  done,  then  ‘his  end  is  joined  to 
his  beginning’  (8a  dghaz  girdad  h&a  anjdm),  It  is  a  ourious  phase  of 
human  thought  which  the  Sufis  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Gnostics, 
and  the  Bfibfs  from  the  Suffs.  This  earnest  longing  for  communion  with 
a  manifestation  of  God  we  can  sympathise  with,  and  only  regret  that,  in 
their  ignorance  or  repudiation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
both  Sufi  and  Bfibi  have  so  sadly  missed  the  mark. 

1  This  is  a  book  in  Persian  written  by  the  B&b.  Beydn  literally  means 
explanation,  narration,  manifestation,  &o. 
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prevent;  you  recognising  Mm  ;  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  is 
the  sound  of  the  proclamation  which  you  now  hear.”1 

Bach  dispensation  of  the  Primal  Will  thus  become  incar¬ 
nate  supersedes  a  preceding  one,  and  so  Isi&m  has  ceased 
to  be  the  true  religion  for  to-day.  It  has  already  been 
shown  (p.  10)  that  devotion  to  the  Im&ra  was  a  very 
prominent  point  in  the  teaching  of  the  B&b.  In  one 
of  the  earliest  of  his  writings,  we  read,  ft  When  thou 
wishest  to  visit  the  Friend  of  God,  or  one  of  the  Imams  (tf 
the  Faith,  first  purify  thy  body  from  everything  which  thy 
heart  dislikes ;  then  wash  thyself  with  seven  handfuls  of 
water  upon  thy  head.”  Then  follow  directions  how  to 
approach  the  Imam  with  humility,  and  the  prayer  to  be 
said.  He  addresses  the  Xm&ms  as  Effulgences  of  the  Divine 
Glory,  Manifestations  of  God,  Intercessors  with  Him  for 
sinful  men.  He  longs  for  communion  with  them.  Thus, 
“  Where  are  the  days  of  your  manifestation  that  I  may  be 
independent  of  all  except  you  ?  and  where  are  the  days  of 
the  appearance  of  the  signs  of  your  lordship,  that  by  your 
permission,  I  may  say  to  whatsoever  I  will,  '  Be’,  and  it 
shall  become  existent  before  you.”  These  are  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  utterances  of  a  devout  SM’&h,  and  represent  the 
feelings  of  the  Mb  before  he  felt  conscious  of  any  special 
mission.  But  this  constant  dwelling  on  the  glory  of  the 
IiMms,  the  dispensers  of  God^s  will  and  favour,  gradually 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  idea  that  he  had  special  com¬ 
munication  with  them  and  was,  in  fact,  the  Bib  (p.  12). 

At  this  stags  the  usual  Muhamraadin  customs  were  not 
set  aside.  The  month  of  Ramazan  was  observed  as  a  fast ; 
but  the  TJlarai  were  bitterly  reproached  for  opposing  this 


1 A  Year  amongst  the  Persians,  pp.  308-9. 
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new  revelation.  Thus  the  Bib  says  :  “0  people  of  the 
earth  !  give  thanks  to  God,  for  verily  we  have  delivered 
you  from  the  doctors  of  doubt.” 

For  a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  Bibi  dogmas,  Mr. 
Browne,  to  whose  valuable  researches  we  are  chiefly  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  be3fc  information  on  the  subject,  refers  to  the 
Persian  Bey  an,  from  which  quotations  have  already  been 
made.  This  work  brings  out  more  fully  the  theory  of  a 
Primal  Will.  “  Since  it  is  impossible  for  created  beings  to 
know  the  Divine  Essence,  the  Primal  Will  has  for  their 
guidance  and  instruction,  incarnated  itself  from  time  to  time 
in  a  human  form.  These  incarnations  ars  known  as  ‘  Pro¬ 
phets.’  That  which  spoke  in  all  the  Prophets  of  the  past 
now  speaks  in  the  Bib  and  will  speak  through  s  Him  whom 
God  shall  manifest/  and  after  him  through  others,  for 
there  is  no  cessation  in  these  manifestations.  “  That  which 
spoise  in  Adam,  Noah,  Moses,  David,  Jesus  and  Muham¬ 
mad1  was  the  one  and  the  same  Primal  Will.  In  each 
manifestation  news  has  been  given  of  the  following  one. 
Thus  the  Jews  were  told  to  expect  a  Messiah  but  they  re¬ 
jected  him ;  the  Christians  to  expect  Muhammad  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  did  not  accept  him $  so  the  Muhammadins  ar© 
taught  to  look  out  for  ImimMahdl.  Yet  now  he  has  come 
( i .  e.,  in  the  Bib)  they  persecute  him.”2 

The  chapters  of  the  Beydn  are  arranged  in  groups  of 
nineteen,  a  number  which  has  a  peculiar  significance  with 
the  Bibis.  Each  letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  has  a 
numerical  value,  and  so  dates ''Sim  be  given  by  words 
or  sentences.  Alif,  the  first  letter, htands  for  God,  and  the 

1  These  are  fche  Anbiy&-ulul-Azm  of  Islfim.  Vide  Faith  of  Islam,  p.  150. 

2  Journal  of  the  E.A.S .  vol,  xxi.  p.  914. 
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word  for  one  ia  wdhid .  The  numerical  value  of  the  letters 
in  this  word  is  19.  God  is  absolute  Being*  or  wujud,  the 
value  of  the  letters  of  which  also  comes  to  19.1 * * *  The  name 
of  one  of  the  attributes  of  God  is  Hayy— the  ‘  Living’.  The 
sum  of  the  letters  of  this  word  ia  18*  to  which*  if  we  add 
the  letter  Alif— the  ‘Ooa’  which  pervades  all— we  again 
get  the  sacred  number  19.  Nineteen*  then,  represents  the 
manifestation  of  the  unknowable  essence*  and  19  X  19 
(55286!)  represents  the  manifested  universe*  or  t  Jcullu 
shey*  (all  things),  the  numerical  value  of  which  words  is 
860,  to  which  Alif*  the  *  One5  pervading  all,  is  added  and 
we  then  get  361.. 

In  this  world,  God  is  represented  by  Mire4  ’All  Muham¬ 
mad,  the  B&b,  who  is  called  the  ‘Point’  (nukta),  and  his 

1 8  disciples.  “  These  eighteen  are  called  the  ‘  Letters  of 
the  Living,’  (hurufdt-i~kayy ,)  because  by  them  the  Bab 
bestowed  new  life  upon  the  world.”  These  again  with 
their  leader  form  the  number  19,  and  thus  constitute  a 
complete  unity  {wdhid),  and,  as  each  disciple  was  to  have 

19  others  under  him,  we  arrive  at  861,  which  represents 
the  numerical  value  of  Tcullw  shey ,  or  the  ‘  number  of  all 
things’  ( adad’i-hullu  shey).  On  this  same  ground  the 
Beydn  has  19  parts  and  each  part  has  19  chapters.  The 
B4M  year  has  19  months  of  19  days. 


1  This  is  in  accord  with  the  second  canon  of  the  Cabbalistic  system  of 
Biblical  interpretation  in  the  thirteenth  oentnry,  which  is  called  Ohsmatria, 
cr  “  the  use  of  the  numerical  values  of  the  letters  of  a  word  for  purposes 
of  comparison  with  other  words  whioh  yield  the  same  or  similar  combi¬ 

nations  of  .numbers.”*  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  any 

historical  connection  between  the  Cabbalist  and  the  Persian  mystic.  The 

subject  needs  investigation, 

*  Biblical  Study,  by  Dr.  Briggs,  p.  801. 
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Another  point  on  which  the  Beydn  lays  much  stress 
is  that  no  revelation  is  final.  This  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
ordinary  Muhammadan  view,  which  is  that,  as  Muhammad 
was  the  sea!  of  the  Prophets  (KJidtamu  ’l-anbvya),  his  reve¬ 
lation  closed  the  series.  The  Bdb  taught  that,  as  the  | 
human  race  progresses,  the  Primal  Will,  the  teacher  of 
men,  speaks  in  each  new  revelation  more  fully  and  more 
clearly.  All  these  successive  and  progressive  revelations 
and  dispensations  are  simply  to  prepare  the  world  for  the 
fuller  teaching  of  e  Him  whom  God  shall  manifest/ 

“  A  new  prophet  is  not  sent  until  the  development  of  the 
human  race  renders  this*  necessary.  A  revelation  is  not 
abrogated  till  it  no  longer  suffices  for  the  needs  of  mankind. 
There  is  no  disagreement  between  the  prophets  :  all  teach 
the  same  truth,  but  in  such  mea'sure  as  men  can  receive  it- 
As  mankind  advance  and  progress  they  need  fuller 
instruction.  The  instruction  given  by  Abraham  was  suitable 
and  sufficient  for  the  people  of  his  day,  but  not  for  those  to 
whom  Moses  was  sent,  while  this  in  turn  had  ceased  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  to  whom  Christ  was  sent.  Yet  we  must 
not  say  that  their  religions  were  opposed  to  one  another,  but 
rather  that  each  manifestation  is  more  complete  and  more 
perfect  than  the  last.”1 

The  great  point  in  the  B£bi  theology  is  that  the  teacher 
is  one  and  the  same,  though  he  manifests  himself  according 
to  the  capacity  and  needs  of  those  to  whom  he  is  sent. 
The  outward  form  changes  but  the  Universal  Spirit  remains. 

It  then  follows  that  “since  this  Universal  Spirit  is  absolute 
good,  we  must  believe  that  it  always  has  a  manifestation 
in  the  world . ...hence  during  the  long  intervals  which 


A  Tear  amongst  the  Persians,  p.  303. 
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:  must  be  in  the  world  silent  manifestations  of  the  spirit, 
intrinsically  not  Jess  perfect  than  the  speaking  mani- 
|  festations  whom  we  call  prophets/51  Such  persons  would 
i  seem  to  be  those  who  in  Sufi  phraseology  had  annihilated 
.  self,  ei  escaped  the  delusions  of  plurality  and  realised  the 
unity  of  True  Being,55  who  differ  in  degree  bat  not  in  kiud 
from  the  Prophets. 

The  B£b  was  a  prisoner  when  ha  showed  such  interest 
in  preparing  the  mind  of  his  followers  for  this  *  Coming  One5. 
The  Beydn  is  full  of  it.  It  is  laid  down  that  in  every 
assembly  of  believers  a  vacant  place  must  be  left  for  him  : 
when  his  name  is  mentioned  all  must  rise  up.  In  any  case 
the  ground  was  well  prepared  for  Bsh&  when  he  made 
his  claim. 

The  Beydn,  speaks  with  confidence  of  the  success  of 
B^biism.  The  future  B&bi  community  is  to  form  a  perfect 
Utopia  and  its  governments  are  to  be  tolerant.1 2 3  The 
kindly  nature  of  the  Bib  is  seen  in  the  fancy  sketches  he 
draws  of  the  future. 

The  Muhammadan  doctrines  of  the  examination  of  the 
dead  in  the  graves,3  the  Resurrection,  Sirit,  Heaven,  Hell, 
are  all  treated  allegorically.  The  first  is  really  a  summons 
to  the  people  to  believe  in  the  next  manifestation  of  the 
Primal  Will  (p.  36),  the  Resurrection  is  the  appearance  of 
this  manifestation.  Sirit,  or  the  Bridge/  is  the  belief  in 
tho  prophet  of  the  age,  a  matter  difficult  to  the  self-willed, 
'  but  easy  to  the  seeker  after  G-od.  Hell  is  ignorance  and 


1 A  Tear  amongst  the  Persians,  p.  327. 

2  For  a  fuller  acooa»fc  see  Journal  B.  A.  S.  vol.  xxi.  pp.  927-8, 

3  Faith  of  Islam ,  p.  145.  4  Ibid,  p.  167. 
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denial  of  the  last  manifestation  of  God,  through  the  Primal 
Will  incarnated  in  the  Prophet,  whilst  Heaven  is  joy  in  it. 
The  views  of  the  B&b  on  a  future  life  are  not  very  clear. 
Speaking  of  Barzakh1  he  says,  “What  is  intended  by 
Barzakh  is  merely  the  interval  between  two  manifestations, 
and  not  that  which  is  commonly  known  amongst  men-— for 
none  knowefch  what  shall  be  decreed  unto  them  after  death 
except  God.”  The  hops  of  a  future  reward  was  not  placed 
before  his  followers  as  an  inducement  to  accept  him,  and 
this  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  conduct  and  teaching  of 
Muhammad.  In  the  Bey  an  the  B&b  wrote  the  following 
striking  words :  “  So  worship  God  that,  if  the  recompense 
of  tby  worship  of  Him  were  to  be  the  fire,  no  alteration  in 
thy  worship  of  Him  would  be  produced.  If  you  worship 
from  fear,  that  is  unworthy  of  the  threshold  of  the  holiness 
of  God,  nor  will  you  be  accounted  a  believer ;  so  also,  if 
your  gaze  is  on  Paradise,  and  if  you  worship  in  hope  of 
that;  for  then  you  have  made  God’s  creation  a  partner 
with  Him.” 

To  a  very  large  number  of  B£bis,  Beh&  was  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life2  looked  up  to  as  a  divinely  appointed 
guide.  Before  he  assumed  that  position  he  wrote  a  book 
called  the  Than,  which  is  held  in  great  esteem.  In  this 
book  he  seems  to  acknowledge  the  then  superior  position 
of  Subh-i-Ezel,  but  writes  bitterly  of  some  who  were 
hostile  to  himself.  Two  years  after  the  Turks  had  banished 
him  to  Adrianoplehe  boldly  asserted  his  claim  and  called  on 
all  the  Ezells  to  submit  to  his  direction.  He  then  wrote 
other  treatises  in  which  his  position  is  dogmatically  set  forth. 
a  If  any  one  understood  the  love  of  Behi.  in  the  world  of 

1  Faith  of  Mam,  p.  168.  2  He  died  in  esi  on  May  IG&h,  1882  . 
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creation,  and  were  to  fight  on  his  side  against  all  who  are 
in  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  God  would  verily  make 
him  victorious  over  them,  as  a  showing  forth  of  his 
power,  a  setting  forth  of  his  Majesty/*  Th©  people 
of  th©  Beydn  ( i .  e.,  the  B&bls  not  of  his  party)  complained 
about  all  this,  and  BeM  very  severely  censures  them  : 
"  0  people  of  the  Beydn  !  have  you  not  considered  that  he1 * 
for  twenty  years  has  stood  up  by  himself  against  the 
enemies.  Many  are  the  nights  when  all  were  sleeping  at 
ease  on  their  beds,  while  this  Beauty  of  Primal  Unity  ( i.e 
Bead)  was  standing  up  openly  against  the  unbelievers/* 
The  extent  of  his  claim  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Browne 
in  a  descriptive9  passage  from  which  I  quote  very  freely. 
Beh&  says  in  on©  of  his  writings  :  “  I3  revealed  all  the 
heavenly  books  by  th©  glorious  tongue  of  might/’ 

The  B£hi  hierarchy  consists  of  the  Point  and  eighteen 
«  Letters  of  the  Living,*4 * * * *  making  up  the  mystic  number 
■nineteen.  Th©  c  Point  *  is  the  manifestation  of  th©  essence 
of  God  :  the  others— the  eighteen— are  regarded  as  incar¬ 
nations  or  manifestations  of  th©  attributes  or  names  of  God. 
According  to  BeM  he  himself  was  the  ‘  Point’  and  Subh-i- 
Ezel  one  of  the  eighteen  ‘Letters  of  the  Living/  This 
throws  light  on  a  passage  where  BeM  calls  himself  Lord 

1  BeM,  who  is  writing  of  himself  in  the  third  person. 

*  Journal  of  the  E.  A .  8.  vol.  xxi.  pp.  951-2. 

§  Bebd  is  here  expressing  the  Bsbi  dogma  of  the  Unity  of  the  essential 
principle  whioh  spoke  throngh  all  the  prophets,  and  bo  what  was  revealed 
by  preceding  prophets  he  coaid  describe  as  “  I  revealed.” 

4  In  reality  Subh-i-lzel  was  the  4th  letter.  The  Bdb  was  the  first,  then 

came  Kulld  Muhammad  !Ali  B&rfurtahi  {Jsr.db-!-ku.ddfa)°,  then  Mulld 

Husain  of  Bushraweyh  (Jsndb^Bdbu'l-Edh) ;  than  Mirzd  Yahyd  (Subh- 

i-Ezel),  who  on  the  death  of  the  two  above  him  became  second,  and  on  the 

death  of  the  Bdb  claimed  to  be  the  first. 
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of  the  attributes  ( Mdlik-i-sifdt}  i.  e.,  tliat  he  is  the  divine 
essence  made  -manifest)  and  reproves  those  who  are  “  veiled 
by  the  names  ”  from  the  essence,  Subh-i-Ezel  he  calls  a 
name  amongst  my  names,  whom  I  created  by  a  single  letter 
and  to  whom  I  gave  life  and  who  yet  “arose  in  war” 
against  his  '  Beauty/  In  another  place  he  calls  himself  the 
First  Point  (nuhta-i-uh t),  or  the  B&b  returned  to  life  again. 

A  few  extracts1  from  some  of  Beha’s  writings  will  show 
to  some  extent  what  he  taught  his  followers.  “As  for 
those  who  commit  sin  and  cling  to  the  world  they  assured¬ 
ly  are  not  of  the  people  of  Behd.  0  worshippers  of  the 
Unity,  make  firm  the  girdle  of  endeavour,  that  perchance 
religious  strife  and  conflict  may  be  removed  from  amongst 
the  people  of  the  world  and  be  annulled.  “For  love  of 
G-od  and  His  servants  engage  in  this  great  and  mighty 
matter.  Religious  hatred  and  rancour  is  a  world-consuming 
fire.”  “With  perfect  compassion  and  mercy  have  we 
guided  and  directed  the  people  of  the  world  to  that  where¬ 
by  their  souls  shall  be  profited.  I  swear  by  the  sun  of 
truth  that  the  people  of  Beha  have  not  any  aim  save  the 
prosperity  and  reformation  of  the  world  and  the  purifying 
of  the  nations.”  “  The  heart  must  be  sanctified  from  every 
form  of  selfishness  and  lust,  for  the  weapons  of  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  Unity  and  the  saints  were,  and  are,  the  fear 
of  God.”  “  Every  one  who  desirefch  1  victory  }  must  first 
subdue  the  city  of  his  own  heart  with  the  sword  of  spiritual 
truth  and  of  the  word.”  “No  stranger  must  find  his  way 
into  the  city  of  the  heart,  so  that  the  Incomparable  Friend 
(r.  e.,  God)  may  come  unto  His  own  place— -that  is,  the 
effulgence  of  His  names  and  attributes,  not  His  essence, 


A  Traveller's  Narrative,  pp.  70,  114. 
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for  that  Peerless  King  hath  been,  end  will  be  holy  for  ever¬ 
lasting  above  ascent  or  descent.”1 

People  often  came  to  Beh4  for  direction  as  to  their  con¬ 
duct  and  for  instruction.  This  led  him  to  write  the  Lcmh-i- 
akdas  (most  holy  tablet),  in  which  many  practical  roles 
are  laid  down.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  differ  consider¬ 
ably  from  those  which  are  current  in  Islam. 

Prayer  is  to  be  said  three  times  a  day,  and  the  number 
of  prostrations  are  much  fewer  than  those  held  necessary 
amongst  Muhammadans.  The  worshipper  no  longer  turns 
to  Mecca  but  towards  “the  Most  Holy  Region,  the  Holy 
Place,  whence  issueth  the  command  to  whomsoever  jb  in 
the  earths  and  the  heavens.”  That  Acre  is  here  meant  is 
clear  because  it  is  said  that  wimm  Belli  dies,  or,  as  it  is  put 
in  hyperbolic  language,  r  when  the  sun  of  truth  and  exhor¬ 
tation  sets,”  the  Kibla  is  to  be  changed  to  “that  place 
which  we  have  appointed  you.” 

The  great  festival  is  that  of  the  Persian  Nauruz  (  New 
Year’s  day ) .  Instead  of  the  Muhammadin  fast  of  Ramazin 
of  thirty  days,  a  month  of  ninatesn  days,  the  last  month  of 
the  Bibi  year,  is  appointed.  Images  and  pictures  are  not 
allowed  in  places  of  worship.  No  encouragement  is  given 
to  mendicants.  It  is  said  “  The  most  hateful  of  mankind 
before  God  is  he  who  sits  and  begs  :  take  hold  of  the  rope 


'  This  is  to  guard  against  the  idea  held  by  Dome  that  God  comes  down 
into  man  or  man  rises  op  onto  dod,  and  that  than  both  are  identified. 
The  mystical  view  is  that  man  is  annihilated  in  God.  Mr.  Browne  gives 
a  good  quotation  from  JUrni,  a  Siff  writer,  on  this  point. 

°«  So  tread  this  path  that  duality  may  disappear, 

For  if  there  be  duality  in  this  path,  falsity  will  arise  : 

Thou  wilt  not  become  He  }  but,  if  thou  strivssfc, 

Thou  wilt  reach  a  place  where  thou-Mss  (td  t<i,i,)  shall  depart  from 

th®s.” 
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of  means,  relying  on  God,  the  Causer  of  Causes.”  The  traffic 
in  slaves  is  forbidden,  and  there  are  laws  about  great 
criminal  offences,  and  civil  matters  such  as  inheritance,  en¬ 
dowments,  and  so  on.  Shaving  the  head  is  not  allowed,  but 
the  beard,  may  be  cut  off.  Legal  impurity  is  abolished  and 
intercourse  with  persons  of  all  religious  is  enjoined.  Music 
is  permitted,  wine  and  opium  are  prohibited.  The  furni¬ 
ture  of  houses  should  be  renewed  every  nineteen  years. 
It  is  recommended  that  chairs  should  be  used.  No  one 
must  carry  arms  except  in  times  of  tumult  or  war.  All  are 
to  read  the  sacred  books  regularly,  to  be  kind  and  court¬ 
eous  in  their  conduct,  to  approve  for  others  what  they 
would  like  themselves,  and  to  forgive  their  enemies. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  October  1892 
contains  a  translation  of  some  of  BeMs  selected  precepts. 
They  are  introduced  by  the  following  statement  made  by 
Beh4  :—fS  These  Divine  ordinances  and  commands,  former¬ 
ly  revealed  in  sundry  epistles,  in  the  Kitib-i-Akdas,  in  the 
Illuminations,  Effulgences,  Ornaments,  &c.,  have,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  Supreme  and  most  Holy  command,  been  collected, 
that  all  may  become  cognisant  of  the  grace,  mercy,  and 
favour  of  God  (great  is  His  glory)  in  this  most  mighty 
Manifestation  and  this  great  Announcement,  and  may  en¬ 
gage  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  desired  object  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Verily,  He  helpeth  His 
servants  unto  that  which  He  willeth,  for  He  is  the  wise 
ordainer.”  Some  of  the  precepts  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
Babis  are  on  the  following  subjects  °.—1 
1.  Abolition  of  religious  warfare. 

*  2.  Friendly  intercourse  with  all  sects  and  people. 

1  For  a  fuller  account,  see  Journal  of  the R,  A.  Qctobes’1892,  pp-  67S-9. 
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3.  Obedience  to  tie  ruler  who  protests  them. 

4.  Submission  to  the  laws  ol  the  country  in  which 

they  live. 

5.  Confession  of  sin  to  fellow-men  prohibited.  Confes¬ 

sion  must  he  to  and  pardon  sought  from  God  only. 

6.  The  study  of  such  sciences  as  tend  to  the  welfare 

of  mankind  is  encouraged. 

7.  All  must  learn  some  trade  or  practise  some  pro- 

fession. 

8.  Visits  to  tombs  and  shrines  are  not  obligatory. 

The  personal  influence  of  Bebfi,  oyer  his  followers  is  not 

to  be  wondered  at  when  an  English  visitor  can  thus  de¬ 
scribe  an  interview  with  him.  “  The  face  of  him  on  whom 
I  gazed  I  can  never  forget,  though  I  cannot  describe  it. 
Those  piercing  eyes  seemed  to  read  one’s  very  soul :  power 
and  authority  sat  in  that  ample  brow  ;  while  the  deep  lines 
of  the  forehead  and  face  implied  an  age  which  the  jet  black 
hair  and  beard  flowing  down  in  undistinguishable  luxuriance 
almost  to  the  waist  seemed  to  belie.  No  need  to  ask  in 
whose  presence  I  stood,  as  I  bowed  myself  before  one  who 
is  the  object  of  a  devotion  and.  love  which  kiDgs  might 
envy  and  emperors  sigh  for  in  vain.”  • 

Baha  has  now  passed  away.  A  letter  written  by  his  son 
on  June  3rd,  1892  gives  the  sorrowful  news.  A  short  quo¬ 
tation  from  a  translation  by  Mr.  Browne  is  given. 

“  The  horizon  of  the  phenomenal  world  is  bereft  of  the 
effulgence  of  the  snu  of  wisdom  and  revelation,  the  throne  of 
the  universe  is  deprived  of  the  radiance  of  the  most  mighty 
luminary.  The  ears  of  the  friends  are,  to  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  debarred  from  hearkening  to  the  cry  of  the  Supreme 
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Pen  and  the  eyes  of  the  longing' are  veiled  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  Glorious  Horizon.  Great  God  ! 
how  dire  a  catastrophe  ia  this  which  has  arisen  in  the 
world.  The  sun  of  truth  has  bidden  farewell  to  this  earthly 

BP'aere . We  and  yon  alike  mnst  adorn  ourselves  with 

the  ornament  of  patience  and  resignation,  must  lay  hold  of 
the  firm  rope  of  submission  and  acquiescence,  apply  ourselves 
with  strong  hearts  and  tranquil  souls  to  what  will  conduce 
to  the  progress  of  mankind,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  world,  the  amelioration  of  character,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  charity  and  concord,  and  attach  ourselves  with  our 
whole  being  to  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  of  the  Visible  and 
the  Invisible,  so  that  the  Phenomenal  World  may,  by  the 
Grace  of  that  Beneficent  Being,  be  beheld  an  envy  to  the 
Garden  of  Paradise.*’ 1 

The  result  of  Behd’s  death  remains  yet  to  be  seen. 


*  The  following  ia  the  Persian  text  of  the  extract  from  the  letter 

f-jT}  fir**  d&J  liJjLrjl  ji| 

| j*  jij*  |Jicl  jXi  jJjJ  j\ 

ii-iS  UJjcssr*  jil  lOAUvcj]  ujlsUi,  j  SjbLjb^Ui^  J 

Ijqyt  y J  ■*?- j  kj!  *5-  dll 

W*?-  Sr’lVl  J  *>U  uril  . . 

1 — I 1*^"  J 

«AM  }  ^  ‘Jf  V3-1*  *»T /.  j  Cji  v_jyli  b  J 

pjli  vlj  j  Uh-ill^^bj  jlU-l  j 

b  Cib— *1U  Ojah  J  Lhf3U  ^jSLeJb 

*  S-W’bh..  tf| yij  Liy  CJ.S.J  (Jjli, 
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Space  forbids  ns  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Subb-i-Ezel  in 
Cyprus,  His  person  and  appearance  are  tbus  described  by 
Mr.  Browne, 1  “  A  venerable  and  benevolent-looking  old 

man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  somewhat  below  the  mid¬ 
dle  bright,  with  ample  forebead  on  which  the  tracesof  care 
p,nd  anxiety  were  apparent,  clear  searching  blue  eyes  and 
long  grey  beard,  rose  and  advanced  to  meet  us.  Before, 
that  mild  and  dignified  countenance  I  involuntarily  bowed 
myself  with  unfeigned  respect ;  for  at  length  my  longT 
cherished  desire  was  fulfilled  and  I  stood  face  to  face  with 
MirzA  Yahy&,  Subh-i-Ezel  (morning  of  Eternity),  the  ap¬ 
pointed  successor  of  the  B&b,  fourth  *  Letter  ’  of  the  f  First 
Unity’.”  "When  Cyprus  was  handed  over  to  the  English 
Government,  Mirzg,  Yahy£,  with  other  political  exiles,  was 
transferred,  and  still  remains  there  as  a  political  pensioner. 
From  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that 
B^biism  is  not  a  political  movement,  though  in  its  early 
days  it  was  brought  into  conflict  with  the  civil  power  ;  but 
that  it  is  a  religious  revolt  against  orthodox  Xsl&m,  so  far 
as  that  is  represented  by  the  SM’ah  sect.  It  raises  women 
to  a  higher  level,  it  professes  to  limit  many  of  the  social 
evils  of  Xsl&m,  it  tends  to  give  liberty  of  thought  and  to 
develops  a  friendly  spirit  to  others.  Mr.  Curzon  says  : 2 
t{  Brotherly  love,,  kindness  to.  children,  courtesy  combined 
with  dignity,  sociability,  hospitality,  freedom  from  bigotry, 
friendliness  even  to  Christians  are  included  in  its  tenets/* 
If  men  are  sometimes  better  than  their  creed,  they  are 
sometimes  worse,  and  not  every  B£bi  lives  up  to  this 
ideal.  It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  speculate  on  the  future 
of  the  movement.  Those  who  think  it  will  gradually 
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lake  the  place  of  Isl&m  in  Persia,  base  a  strong  argument 
on  the  fact  that  its  u  recruits  are  won  from  the  best  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  it  is  attacking.”  It  certainly  appeals  to  tlie 
traditionary  instincts  of  many  Persians.  The  Sufi  needs  a 
Pir,  or  living  guide ;  the  Shia’h  meditates  on  the  Im£m,  and 
the  high  position  accorded  to  that  person  in  B&biism  is  at 
least  attractive.  The  life  and  death  of  the  B&b,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  heroism  of  his  followers  all  help  forward  the  move¬ 
ment.  Whether  when  the  victory  is  won,  the  Bdbis  in  the  day 
of  power  will  be  as  gentle  and  as  liberal  as  they  are  in  the 
night  of  adversity  is  perhaps  doubtful.  To  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  Christian  missions  in  Persia,  the  movement  is 
one  of  great  interest.  It  betrays  a  longing  for  a  real,  living, 
loving,  personal  guide,  the  revealer  of  God  to  man,  which 
can  be  best  met  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Eternal  Word. 
In  any  case,  if  only  liberty  of  conscience  can  be  secured 
there  seems  to  be  a  wide  and  open  door. 
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Extract  from  Report  of  Tour  to  Kirmanshah,  Feb.  28th  to  Mar.  30th, 

1901. 


By  A.  Montgomery. 


At  Assadabad,  our  next  Manzil,  It  seemed  as  if  not  any  women,  except 
those  of  the  household,  were  coming  near  us;  so  I  stafted  out  to  look 
for  my  hearers.  I  had  not  gone  far  before  a  woman  came  running  after 
me,  and  saying  "Do  you  not  know  that  one  of  your  own  people  is  living 
here?"  and  she  rushed  out  and  insisted  on  my  going  into  her  house. 
Her  husband  and  several  women  came  in,  and  I  found  she  was  a  woman, 
who  had  heard  much  of  the  Gospel  from  our  Mrs.  Hawkes,  from  Dr.  J.  C. 
Wilson  in  the  Dispensary,  from  us  all  in  her  home  and  ours,  and  in  the 
Church  also.  I  had  a  precious  hour  of  reading  and  prayer  with  them, 
though  in  spite  of  their  profession  of  being  Christians*  I  fear  they 
are  all  Bahaiees. 


■  X .  XX -O-XX&y. 

Extract  from  Report  of  the  Occupation  of  Kazvin,  Teheran  ,Jan.  23rd 

to  May  13th,  1901,  written  to  Mr.  Speer. 

At  one  time  there  seemed  a  bright  prospect  of  reaching  the 
Babees,  but  the  expectation  was  not  realized.  They  seem  in  some  respects 
to  presnt  a  more  hopeful  field  for  missionary  labor  than  the  Moslems, 
because  of  their  ready  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures,  and  certain  Christ¬ 
ian  doctrines,  rejected  by  the  Mohammedans.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
their  fanciful  interpretation  of  plain  Scripture  declarations  renders 
it  very  difficult  to  make  any  impression  on  them  by  proof-texts  from 
the  Bible,  whose  authority  they  readily  admit.  They  reply:  "Yes,  but  we 
must  break  open  the  word  and  extract  its  meaning."  Their  hospitality, 
zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  propagation  of  their  belief  is  worthy  of 
praise  and  emulation,  but  their  easy  dissimulation  of  their  faith,  even 
to  openly  cursing  the  Babees  and  the  unreliability  of  their  promises 
is  discouraging. 
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have  quite  other  means,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  for  foretelling 
the  approach  of  rain.  When  we  take  into  account  the  marvellous 
weather-wisdom  displayed  by  many  creatures — notably  the  apes 
on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar — which,  by  their  action,  show  that  they 
are  aware  of  the  approach  of  changes  before  the  barometer  or 
the  wind-vane  gives  the  least  sign  of  warning,  we  must  admit  that 
the  animal  body  is,  after  all,  an  infinitely  more  delicate  meteoro¬ 
logical  apparatus  than  any  which  has  been  invented  by  men  of 
science. 

Now,  can  we,  by  turning  again  to  our  “ documents,”  find  any 
trace  of  such  endowments  in  ourselves?  Are  we  not  all  aware, 
either  from  individual  experience,  or  from  common  hearsay,  that, 
when  rain  is  threatened,  corns  “shoot”  ?  The  real  meaning  of 
this  phenomenon  should  be  plain  enough  to  every  one  who  has 
followed  the  preceding  arguments.  Under  normal  conditions,  in¬ 
creased  sensitiveness  in  any  part  of  the  human  frame  is  proof  of 
increased  vital  activity.  It  means  that  the  local  nerves,  which 
represent  the  intelligence  department,  and  control  nutrition,  are 
especially  on  the  alert.  Pain,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  is 
invariably  a  proof  of  nerve  irritation,  and  is  usually  the  result 
of  tension  or  pressure.  Hence,  when  corns  “shoot”  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  damp  weather,  we  owe  the  sharp,  throbbing  pain  then 
experienced  partly  to  a  sudden  increase  of  activity  in  the  vascular 
and  sensitive  -papillae,  and  partly  to  a  rapid  growth  of  the  cuticle 
which  already  presses  upon  them — the  whole  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  senile  and  weather-wise  commissary  at  headquarters, 
who  does  not  believe  in  boots,  having  been  appointed  several  thou¬ 
sand  centuries  before  such  things  were  thought  of,  is  making 
provision  against  a  rainy  day.  Louis  Robinson. 
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BABISM. 


BY  E.  DENISON  ROSS£  PROFESSOR  OF  PERSIAN  IN  UNIVERSITY  COL- 
LEGE.S  LONDON. 


The  general  reader’s  knowledge  of  Persia  and  things  Persian 
Is  usually  limited  to  the  bare  facts  that  the  country  is  ruled  by 
a  Shah,  and  that  in  times  past  it  has  produced  one  or  two  poets. 
Some  know  that  Mohammedanism  is  there  the  prevalent  religion ; 
but  beyond  such  knowledge  few  have  penetrated.  Considering, 
then,  the  limitations  of  our  general  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
Persia,  it  is  a  matter  of  small  wonder  that  a  religious  movement 
in  that  country,  however  great  its  magnitude,  and  however  far- 
reaching  its  consequences,  should  escape  the  attention  of  the 
Western  world. 

In  the  present  article,  we  have  to  deal  with  no  mere  religious 
reformation,  but  with  the  foundation  and  rise,  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  of  a  new  faith.  In  its  early  history,  as  we 

I  shall  see,  it  has  much  in  common  with  Christianity,  as  also  in  the 
matter  of  doctrine,  emphasizing,  as  it  does,  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  aspiring  to  an  universal  reign  of  peace,  love,  freedom 
and  unity  of  belief. 

In  tracing  the  origin  and  rise  of  any  religion  whatsoever,  it  is, 
where  possible,  fitting  to  examine  the  religion  or  religions  which 
have  been  in  vogue  at  its  birth;  for  these  have,  of  necessity,  al¬ 
ways  served  as  a  starting  point  for  a  new  dispensation.  Thus,  for 
example,  for  the  proper  understanding  of  Mohammedanism,  it  is 
Judaism  (not  of  the  Torah,  but  of  the  Talmud),  Christianity 
(chiefly  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels)  and  Sabceanism,  which  we 
must  study.  In  the  case  of  Babism,  we  must  examine  Mohamme- 
•j  danism  from  the  Shiite  standpoint,  and  beyond  this  a  movement 
known  as  Shaykhism,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
■  century,  grew  out  of  the  Shiite  faith.  In  order,  however,  fully  to 
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appreciate  the  exact  position  of  Shaykhism,  and  in  its  turn  of 
Babism,  in  their  relation  to  Islam,  it  will  be  fitting  to  explain,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  the  main  points  of  divergence  between 
Shiism,  the  state  religion  of  Persia,  and  Sunnism,  or  Orthodox 
Mohammedanism,  as  practiced  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  India  and  else¬ 
where.  The  divergences  in  teaching  which  divide  these  two  fac¬ 
tions  are  more  sharply  indicated  than  those  which  separate  Protes¬ 
tants  from  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  mutual  hostility  is  also 
greater.  The  principal  difference,  as  is  well  known,  lies  in  the 
recognition,  or  otherwise,  of  all  the  early  successors  of  Mohammed 
as  Vicars  of  God  on  earth.  The  Sunnis  recognize  the  claims  of  the 
first  four  Caliphs,  Abu  Bakr,  Omar,  Othman  and  Ali,  while  the 
Shiites  maintain  that  Ali  and  his  descendants  were  the  only  lawful 
successors.  The  Omayyad  Caliphs  and  their  successors,  the  Abba- 
sids,  are  duly  cursed  by  the  Shiites,  not  merely  as  usurpers,  but 
even  more  vehemently  for  having  put  to  death  or  persecuted  as 
many  as  they  could  of  the  house  of  Ali.  Thus  there  arose  two 
rival  dynasties — the  Caliphs  of  the  Sunni  faction  and  the  Imams 
of  the  Shiite;  the  former  claiming  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
power  over  the  Sunni  church,  while  the  Imams  are  reverenced  as 
saints,  and  even  worshipped  by  the  Shiites.  According  to  the 
orthodox  Shiites,  there  were  twelve  Imams,  of  whom  eleven  lived 
and  died  on  earth;  whereas  the  twelfth,  who  is  known  as  the 
Imam  Mahdi,  disappeared  and  remains  hidden  until  such  time 
as  he  shall  reappear  and  inaugurate  the  millennium.  The  per¬ 
son  of  this  Imam  was,  from  the  first,  enveloped  in  mystery.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Shiite  belief,  he  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  men  in 
the  year  940  A.  D.,  and  retired  to  the  mysterious  city  of  Jabulka, 
where  he  still  lives.  At  first,  he  continued  to  communicate  with 
the  faithful  through  the  medium  of  certain  chosen  persons,  who 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Bab  or  Gate.  Of  these  Babs,  there 
were  four  in  succession,  and  the  period  during  which  they  acted 
as  the  temporary  guides  of  the  faithful  is  known  as  the  “Lesser 
Occupation.”  On  the  death  of  the  fourth  Bab,  this  apostolic  suc¬ 
cession  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  thus  began  the  period  known 
as  the  “Greater  Occupation.” 

In  the  course  of  centuries,  many  various  sects  and  schools  had  | 
grown  out  of  the  Shiite  creed,  and  among  these  was  Shaykhism,  | 
which  originated  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  teaching  | 
of  a  certain  Ahmed  Ahsai.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter 
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into  the  details  of  his  teaching.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was 
characterized,  first,  by  a  veneration  for  the  Imams  which  in  in¬ 
tensity  surpassed  that  of  the  most  devout  Shiites;  and,  secondly, 
by  a  doctrine  known  as  that  of  the  “Fourth  Support,”  which 
maintained  that  there  must  always  be  amongst  the  Shiites  some 
“perfect  man,”  capable  of  serving  as  a  channel  of  grace  between 
the  Hidden  Imam  and  his  church.  Shaykh  Ahmed  was  succeeded 
at  his  death  by  Hajji  Sayyid  Kazim,  who  held  largely  attended 
conferences  at  Kerbela,  the  principal  place  of  veneration  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  pilgrimage  of  the  Shiites.  Now,  amongst  those  who 
attended  the  lectures  of  Sayyid  Kazim  was  a  young  man  of  Shiraz, 
named  Mirza  Ali  Mohammad,  who,  though  very  reserved  in  man¬ 
ner,  attracted  the  attention  of  his  teacher  by  his  earnestness  and 
grave  demeanor.  Born  of  a  good  family,  he  had  apparently  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantages  of  a  distinguished  education ;  he  showed  a 
great  predilection  for  the  occult  sciences,  the  philosophic  theory 
of  numbers  and  the  like.  He,  furthermore,  had  opportunities  of 
intercourse  with  the  Jews  of  Shiraz,  and  through  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionary  translations  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Gospels.  He 
was  strikingly  handsome,  and  his  charms  of  speech  and  manner 
were,  it  appears  from  all  accounts,  irresistible.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  married;  and  by  his  marriage  had  one  son,  who 
died  in  infancy.  He  was  at  this  period  settled  in  business  at 
Bushire;  and,  from  that  port  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  went  to 
Kerbela  and  attended,  as  we  have  said,  the  conferences  of  Sayyid 
Kazim.  Here  he  remained  for  a  few  months,  and  then  departed 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  come,  returning  to  Shiraz.  Not  long  after 
this,  Sayyid  Kazim  died,  without,  however,  nominating  a  succes¬ 
sor;  and  this  fact,  as  will  be  seen,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  Bab. 

Shortly  after  Sayyid  Kazim’s  death,  a  certain  Mulla  Husayn 
of  Bushrawayh,  who  had  attended  the  Sayyid’s  lectures  at  the 
same  time  as  Mirza  Ali  Mohammad,  came  to  Shiraz,  and,  as  was 
only  natural,  took  that  opportunity  of  visiting  his  former  fellow- 
student.  The  two  at  once  fell  to  talking  of  the  death  of  their 
lamented  teacher,  and  referred  to  the  strange  words  he  had  spoken 
as  death  was  approaching :  “Do  you  not  desire  that  I  should  go, 
so  that  the  Truth  may  become  manifest?”  though  he  gave  no 
hint  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Truth  should  be  revealed.  At 
this  point  in  the  conversation,  Mirza  Ali  Mohammad,  to  the  utter 
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amazement  of  his  friend*  suddenly  declared  that  he  himself  was 
the  promised  guide*  the  new  intermediary  between  the  Hidden 
Imam  and  the  faithful ;  in  short,  that  he  was  the  Bab,  or  “Gate,” 
through  which  men  might  communicate  with  the  Imam  Mahdi. 
Mulla  Husayn,  though  at  first  inclined  to  doubt,  soon  came  to 
believe  in  the  truth  of  this  declaration  with  a  faith  that  thence¬ 
forth  remained  unshaken.  This  manifestation  and  conversion  of 
the  first  disciple  took  place  on  May  23d,  1844,  almost  exactly  one 
thousand  years  after  the  “Lesser  Occupation.”  Mulla  Husayn 
at  once  began  to  spread  the  “good  news”  among  the  followers  of 
Sayyid  Kazim,  many  of  whom  immediately  set  out  for  Shiraz,  so 
that  very  soon  there  was  gathered  round  the  Bab  a  devoted  band 
of  believers,  which  included,  besides  the  followers  of  Sayyid 
Kazim,  others  who  were  attracted  by  the  new  faith.  The  various 
kinds  of  persons  who  were  thus  attracted  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Shaykhis. 

2.  Shiites,  who  believed  that  the  Bab’s  teaching  was  the  ful¬ 
filling  of  the  Koran. 

3.  Men  who  saw  in  it  a  hope  of  national  reform. 

4.  Sufis  and  mystics. 

To  these  four  classes  we  may  add  to-day : 

5.  Those  to  whom  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Bab  and  Beha 
appeal  in  a  general  way;  and  among  these  must  be  numbered 
those  Western  converts  who  do  not  fall  under  the  next  head. 

6.  Those  who  regard  Babism  as  a  fulfillment  of  Christianity. 

At  this  period  the  Bab  had  already  written  several  works,  and 

these  were  now  eagerly  perused  by  his  disciples,  who,  from  time 
to  time,  were  also  “privileged  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  Master 
himself,  as  he  depicted  in  vivid  language  the  worldliness  and 
immorality  of  the  Mullas,  or  Mohammedan  clergy,  and  the  in¬ 
justice  and  rapacity  of  the  civil  authorities/’  and  the  like.  He 
further  prophesied  that  better  days  were  at  hand.  At  this  time, 
however,  he  did  not  opehly  attack  Islam. 

Thus  do  we  find  Mirza  Ali  Mohammad  in  the  first  stage  of 
his  mission,  setting  forth  claims  to  be  the  Bab  or  channel  of 
grace  between  the  Imam  Mahdi  and  his  church,  and  inveighing 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  and  the  government,  by 
whom  he  naturally  came  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
like.  Hot  long  after  his  Manifestation,  when  his  fame  had 
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already  spread  throughout  the  country,  he  set  out  to  perform 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  It  was  probably  in  the  Holy  City  itself 
that  he,  once  and  for  all,  freed  himself  from  the  Prophet  s  Faith,  , 
|  and  conceived  the  thought  of  “ruining  this  faith,  in  order  to  | 
1  establish  in  its  place  something  altogether  differing  from  TE:”  | 
!  He  returned  from  Mecca  in  August,  1845,  possessed  of  more  defi-  I 
nite  aims  and  ideals  with  regard  to  his  own  mission.  Meanwhile, 
the  clergy  and  the  government  had  determined  that  the  movement 
was  dangerous,  and  that  it  bade  fair  to  become  more  so.  Active 
measures  must,  therefore,  be  taken  for  its  suppression,  while  this 
was  yet  an  easy  matter.  Several  of  the  Bab’s  disciples  were, 
accordingly,  seized  in  Shiraz,  and,  having  been  bastinadoed,  they 
were  warned  to  desist  from  preaching.  On  landing  in  Bushire, 
the  Bab  was  arrested  and  brought  to  Shiraz,  where  he  underwent 
an  examination  by  the  clergy  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  of 
that  town.  He  was  pronounced  a  heretic,  and  ordered  to  remain 
in  his  house  until  further  orders.  No  very  strict  watch  was, 
however,  kept  over  him,  and,  like  St.  Paul  before  him,  he  was 
visited  by  and  conferred  with  the  faithful. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  he  escaped  to  Ispahan,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  under  the  protection  of  the  governor  of  that  town.  In 
the  following  year,  this  governor  died,  and  his  successor  in  office 
immediately  sent  the  Bab  in  the  direction  of  Teheran  under  an 
armed  escort.  The  Shah’s  ministers,  however,  deeming  that  the 
Bab’s  presence  in  the  capital  might  prove  dangerous,  gave  orders 
that  he  should  be  taken  off  to  the  distant  frontier-fortress  of 
Maku,  where  he  composed  a  great  number  of  works  and  was  in 
constant  correspondence  with  his  followers.  In  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  correspondence  and  to  set  him  in  closer  confinement, 
the  Bab  was  removed  to  Chihrik,  whence  not  long  after  he  was 
summoned  to  Tabriz,  to  undergo  examination  by  some  of  the 
leading  clergy  in  the  presence  of  the  Crown  Prince  (afterward 
Shah  Nasir-ud-Din) .  This  examination  was,  of  course,  a  pure 
farce  and  the  verdict  a  foregone  conclusion.  His  inquisitors 
hoped  to  catch  him  tripping,  but  their  victim  drove  them  to  exas¬ 
peration  by  the  attitude  of  dignified  silence  which  he  adopted 
toward  their  bullying  questions.  Finally,  they  ordered  him  to  be 
beaten  and  sent  back  to  Chihrik,  where  he  was  now  subjected  to 
such  close  confinement  that  he  was  only  able  to  communicate  with 
his  followers  by  means  of  the  most  peculiar  devices:  scraps  of 
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paper  were,  for  example,  concealed  among  sweetmeats,  or  wrapped 
in  waterproof  and  sunk  in  milk. 

While  he  was  confined  in  Chihrik  his  teaching  underwent  j 
some  development,  for  he  now  declared  himself  to  be  not  merely  1 
the  Gate  leading  to  the  Imam  Mahdi,  but  to  be  the  Point  of  | 
Hevelation,  the  Imam  himself.  What  he  had  hitherto  preached  jj 
in  parables  \mly7^ie ‘woufcT now  openly  proclaim.  He  declared 
that  his  mission  was  not  final,  and  spoke  of  one  yet  greater  than 
himself  who  should  come  after,  and  should  be  “He  whom  God 
shall  manifest.”  He  laid  great  stress  on  this  point,  and  expressed 
an  urgent  desire  that  men  should  receive  the  next  Manifesta¬ 
tion  better  than  they  had  received  this  or"  He  further  added: 
“They  are  to  remember  that  no  revelation  is  final,  but  only  repre-  j 
sents  the  measure  of  truth  which  the  state  of  human  progress  j 
has  rendered  mankind  capable  of  receiving.” 

We  cannot,  within  the  space  of  an  article,  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  philosophic  theory  of  numbers  which  played  so 
important  a  part  in  Babi  tenets.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned 
that  the  number  19,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  is  held  in  especial 
esteem  among  them.  Thus,  the  year,  in  the  Bab’s  reformed  cal¬ 
endar,  was  composed  of  nineteen  months  of  nineteen  days  each, 
and  so  forth.  And  thus,  too,  he  elected  among  his  followers 
eighteen  chosen  disciples,  whom  he  called  the  “Letters  of  the  Liv¬ 
ing,”  of  whom  he,  the  nineteenth,  was  the  “Point  of  Unity”  which 
completed  the  sacred  number.  There  was  a  sort  of  apostolic 
succession  among  these  “Letters,”  so  that  when  one  died  some 
other  Babi  was  appointed  to  his  place.  The  Bab  composed  about 
a  dozen  works  in  all,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
“ Bayan a  work  containing  a  precise  statement  of  all  the  doc¬ 
trines  taught  by  him  during  the  final  stage  of  his  mission.  It 
was  in  fact  the  Babi  Bible. 

Leaving  the  Bab  for  a  while  in  the  prison  of  Chihrik,  we 
must  turn  to  consider  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  his  now 
numerous  followers.  Of  the  eighteen  chosen  “Letters,”  three  fill 
a  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  early  history  of  the  Babi  move¬ 
ment:  namely,  Mulla  Husayn  of  Bushrawayh,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  first  convert  to  the  new  faith;  Mohammad  Ali  of 
Balfarush,  and  a  woman  named  Kurrat  ul-Ayn  or  “Coolth  o’  the 
Eyn.”  To  no  one  does  Babism  owe  more  for  its  spread  through¬ 
out  Persia  than  to  Mulla  Husayn,  who,  during  the  Bab’s  con- 
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fmement  in  prison,  travelled  the  whole  country  over  carrying  the 
New  Gospel :  visiting,  in  turn,  Ispahan,  where  he  met  with  much 
success;  Kashan,  with  like  result;  Teheran,  whence  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled;  Nishapur,  where  he  made  numberless  converts,  and 
Meshed,  where  he  was  seized  by  the  Shah’s  uncle.  He  managed, 
however,  to  escape  to  Nishapur,  whence  he  set  out  westwards  with 
an  ever-increasing  band  of  followers. 

This  was  in  1848,  a  year  as  eventful  almost  in  Persia  as  it  was 
in  the  states  of  Europe.  The  clergy  were  becoming  more  and 
more  fearful  of  the  growth  of  the  Babi  movement,  and  bitter¬ 
ness  on  both  sides  was  rapidly  increasing;  and  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  Babis,  i v  +he  excess  of  their  zeal,  did  not  hesitate  to 
employ  the  most  insulting  language  toward  the  orthodox  Shiites. 
Hostilities  seemed  inevitable,  and  the  Mullas  were  apparently 
on  the  point  of  striking  the  first  blow,  when,  suddenly,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1848,  Mohammad  Shah  died ;  and,  the  minds  of  the  Mul¬ 
las  being  filled  with  thoughts  of  succession  and  possible  political 
revolts,  the  Babis  were  for  a  moment  forgotten.  Mulla  Husayn, 
profiting  by  this  temporary  preoccupation  of  the  Mullas,  saw  fit 
to  proceed  into  Mazanderan  and  effect  a  junction  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  with  those  of  Mulla  Mohammad  Ali  of  Balfarush,  who  had,  in 
the  meantime,  been  actively  and  successfully  carrying  on  the 
propaganda  of  the  new  faith  in  that  province.  We  must  now 
pass  to  the  summer  of  1849,  when  we  find  Mulla  Husayn  and  his 
followers  shut  up  within  the  rude  earthworks  and  palisades  of 
a  spot  known  as  Shaykh  Tabarsi,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Elburz 
Mountains,  bidding  defiance  to  the  Shah’s  troops.  For  eight  long 
months  did  this  gallant  band  of  Babis,  brought  up  for  the  most 
part,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  peaceful  pursuits,  hold  the  royal 
army  at  bay.  At  length,  their  brave  leader,  Mulla  Husayn, 
having  been  killed,  and  their  provisions  exhausted,  they  surren¬ 
dered  conditionally  to  their  besiegers,  who  promised  them  life 
and  liberty.  But  the  royalist  officers  put  them  all  to  the  sword. 
Soon  after  this  brutal  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  Mazanderan,  a 
similar  scene  was  enacted  at  Zanjan,  in  the  northwest  of  Persia; 
the  same  story  is  repeated  of  bravery,  starvation  and  death. 
While  the  siege  of  Zanjan  was  still  in  progress,  another  Babi 
rising  took  place  in  the  south  of  Persia,  and  the  government,  be¬ 
ing  thoroughly  alarmed,  determined  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  to  put  the  Bab  to  death. 
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We  left  the  Bab  in  prison  at  Cliihrik.  He  was  now,  onee 
more,  brought  to  Tabriz  and  tried  by  judges  who  were  bent  on  Iris 
condemnation.  The  proceedings  were  as  farcical  and  undignified 
as  those  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  on  a  former  occasion. 
In  spite  of  all  their  threats,  he  persistently  maintained  that  he 
was  the  Imam  Mahdi.  His  judges  objected  to  his  claims,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Imam,  whose  return  they  awaited,  would  come  as 
a  mighty  conqueror,  to  slay  and  subdue  infidels  and  establish 
Islam” throughout  the  world.  To  this  the  Bab  replied:  “In  this 
manner  have  the  Prophets  always  been  doubted.  The  Jews  were 
expecting  the  promised  Messiah  when  J esus^ap^gargd  in  their, 
midst;  and  yet  they  rejected  and'sTewInvC’TSecause  they  fancied \ 
the  Messiah  must  come  as  a  great  conqueror  and  king,  to  re-  j 
establish  the  faith  of  Moses,  and  give  it  currency  throughout  the  | 
world.5’ 

The  Bab  and  his  followers,  no  doubt,  knew  as  well  as  his 
judges  that  his  sentence  was  predetermined;  it  cannot,  however,  be 
doubted  that  the  authorities  entertained  some  hopes  of  making 
the  Bab  recant  by  means  of  threats  or  promises.  At  length,  find¬ 
ing  these  of  no  avail,  they  passed  the  fatal  sentence,  and  the  Bab 
was  led  back  to  prison,  to  spend  his  last  night  in  company  with 
two  faithful  disciples,  who  were  condemned  to  die  with  him. 

On  the  morning  of  July  9th,  1S50,  Mirza  Ali  Mohammad  the 
Bab,  Aka  Mohammad  Ali  and  Sayyid  Husayn  of  *iezd  were 
dragged  through  the  crowded  streets  and  bazaars  of  Tabriz.  This 
pitiful  procession  lasted  many  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  Say¬ 
yid  Husayn  fell  to  the  ground  from  exhaustion  and  pain.  He 
was  then  told  that,  should  he  now  recant,  he  might  have  Ins 
pardon.  Thereupon — whether  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  or,  as 
the  Babis  declare,  at  the  command  of  the  Bab  himself,  in  order 
that  he  might  convey  a  last  message  from  the  Master  to  the  faith- 
ful — -he  bought  his  pardon  at  the  price  of  renunciation  of  the 
cause,  and  escaped  to  Teheran,  where  two  years  later  he  suffeied 
martyrdom. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  two  prisoners  at  the  spot  appointed  for 
their  execution,  they  were  suspended,  by  means  of  ropes  passed 
under  their  armpits,  to  staples  set  in  a  wall.  As  the  order  was 
given  to  fire  the  first  volley,  the  Bab  was  heard  to  say  to  his 
companion:  “Verily,  thou  art  with  me  m  Paradise !”  But  when 
the  smoke  of  the  volley,  whicTlia3“Sp6raii!y'‘Tiidden  the  two 
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victims,  cleared  away,  it  was  discovered  that  while  the  body  of 
Aka  Mohammad  Ali  hung  lifeless  from  the  staples,  riddled  with 
bullets,  the  Bab  had  disappeared,  and  the  ends  of  the  cords  which 
had  supported  him  were  alone  visible,  the  cords  having  been 
severed  by  bullets  just  above  where  the  victim’s  arms  had  been. 
Here  seemed  to  be  a  miracle  indeed.  The  crowd  began  to  mur¬ 
mur  their  expression  of  amazement  and  were  prepared  to  believe 
anything.  Had  the  Bab  managed  at  this  moment  to  get  away  to 
some  place  of  concealment,  he  would  immediately  have  added  to 
his  following  the  whole  population  of  Tabriz,  and  soon  after  the 
whole  of  Persia.  The  destinies  of  the  house  of  Kajar,  nay,  of 
Islam  itself,  hung  in  the  balance  against  the  New  Faith.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  for  his  cause,  the  Bab  had  no  time  to  realize 
this;  he  was  as  much  surprised  as  the  people,  and  instead  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  hide,  he  ran  by  a  first  impulse  to  the  neighboring 
guard-house,  where  he  was  soon  discovered.  Even  now,  for  a  few 
moments,  the  people  were  still  ready  to  believe  in  a  miracle;  no 
one  dared  approach  him,  for  was  not  his  person  inviolate?  The 
situation  was,  however,  saved,  as  situations  so  often  are  saved,  by 

(the  action  of  a  headstrong  fool.  A  soldier,  catching  sight  of  the 
Bab,  rushed  in  upon  him  and  dealt  him  a  blow  with  his  sword; 
and,  so  soon  as  the  people  saw  blood  flowing  from  the  wound 
thus  inflicted  on  the  unresisting  victim,  their  doubts  and  fears 
were  at  an  end,  and  the  Bab’s  death  was  soon  accomplished.  Thus 
,  died  the  great  Prophet-Martyr  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  having,  during  a  period  of  six  brief  years, 
of  which  three  were  spent  in  confinement,  attracted  to  his  person 
and  won  for  his  faith  thousands  of  devoted  men  and  women 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Persia,  and  having  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  new  religion  destined  to  become  a  formidable 
rival  to  Islam. 

His  wonderful  life  needs  no  comment.  If  ever  a  life  spoke 
for  itself,  it  is  the  Bab’s,  with  its  simplicity,  integrity  and  un¬ 
swerving  devotion  to  the  Truth  that  was  born  in  him.  Though 
we  of  the  West  may  not  appreciate  many  details  of  his  teaching, 

:  and  though  we  may  fail  to  be  attracted  by  a  faith  in  which  the 
niceties  of  language,  the  mysteries  of  numbers  and  the  like  play 
so  important  a  part,  yet  none  of  us  can  help  admiring  the  life 
of  the  founder  of  this  religion,  for  in  it  there  is  neither  flaw  nor 
blemish.  He  felt  the  Truth  in  him,  and  in  the  proclamation  of 
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that  Truth  he  moved  neither  hand  nor  foot  to  spare  himself,  but 
unflinchingly  submitted  to  all  manner  of  injustice  and  persecu¬ 
tion,  and,  Anally,  to  an  ignominious  death.  That  he  should  have 
attracted  thousands  to  his  cause  is  perhaps  not  a  matter  of  such 
great  surprise  in  a  country  like  Persia,  where  all  are  naturally 
disposed  toward  religious  speculation,  and  ever  ready  to  examine 
a  “new  thing;”  but  his  influence  penetrated  deeper  than  their 
curiosity  and  their  minds,  it  reached  their  hearts  and  inspired 
them  with  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  renunciation  and  devotion  as 
remarkable  and  as  admirable  as  his  own. 

Our  sketch  of  the  Bab’s  life  has,  of  necessity,  been  brief,  but 
enough  has  perhaps,  been  told  of  his  career  to  suggest  to  all 
readers  a  comparison  with  the  life  of  Christ.  Those  whose  curi¬ 
osity  or  sympathy 'maf’Mrthem  to  study  the  Bab’s  life  m  full 
detail  will  certainly  not  fail  to  notice  in  many  places  the  striking 
similarity  which  these  two  lives  offer. 

In  returning  to  our  narrative,  we  find  the  last,  and  by  no 
means  the  least,  striking  of  the  coincidences  referred  to.  For  the 
Bab,  too,  had  his  Joseph  of  Arimathasa.  The  bodies  of  the  two 
victims  were  thrown  outside  the  city  walls,  to  be  devoured  by 
dogs  and  jackals,  and  a  guard  was  set  over  them  to  insure  against 
their  being  buried.  But,  by  night,  a  certain  wealthy  Babi,  named 
Sulayman  Khan,  came  with  a  few  armed  companions,  and  offered 
the  guards  the  choice  of  gold  or  the  sword.  The  guards  accepted 
the  gold  and  allowed  Sulayman  Khan  to  carry  off  the  body  of  the 
Bab,  which,  after  he  had  wrapped  it  in  fine  silk,  he  secretly  con- 
veyed  to  Teheran. 

If  the  Persian  government  imagined  that,  by  putting  to  death 
the  Bab,  they  would  put  a  stop  to  the  religious  movement  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  they  were  greatly  mistaken.  The  forti¬ 
tude  displayed  by  the  Bab  at  his  execution  served  only  as  a  stim¬ 
ulant  to  the  devotion  and  courage  of  his  followers ;  and  thus  the 
government,  in  ordering  the  death  of  this  innocent  man,  defeated 
their  own  ends  and  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the  movement  they 
hoped  to  quell,  and  doubtless  added  thousands  of  converts  to  the 
“new  religion.”  The  year  1850  witnessed  the  spilling  of  much 
Babi  blood.  The  tragic  story  of  Sliaykh  Tabarsi  was  re-enacted  in 
two  different  quarters  of  Persia,  and  in  Teheran  seven  Babis  were 
“martyred”  in  cold  blood  at  the  instigation  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
Persecutions  went  on  steadily  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
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Babis  were  obliged  to  maintain  the  utmost  secrecy,  being  con¬ 
tinually  in  danger  of  their  lives. 

In  August,  1852,  an  event  occurred  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  other  than  a  blot  in  the  Babi  annals.  Three  young  and  over- 
zealous  Babis,  mastered  by  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  vengeance 
on  the  monarch  who  had  permitted  the  execution  of  their  beloved 
Master,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  life  of  Shah  Nasrr 
ud-Din.  This  act  not  only  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  the  would-be 
assassins,  but  led  to  the  adoption,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
of  the  most  rigorous  system  of  inquisition,  persecution  and  torture 
of  their  co-religionists.  Vigorous  search  was  instituted  by  the 
police  in  all  parts  of  Persia  to  discover  Babis,  and  in  Teheran 
some  forty  of  them  were  surprised  in  the  house  of  Sulayman 
Khan,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  Most  of  them,  after 
bravely  enduring  ghastly  tortures,  were  put  to  a  cruel  death;  so 
appalling  were  the  modes  of  torture  to  which  these  brave  men 
and  women  patiently  submitted  that  we  refrain  from  describing 
them.  Among  the  five  or  six  who  were  spared  was  Baha  Ullah, 
of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently.  Among  the 
martyrs  were  Sulayman  Khan,  Sayyid  Husayn  of  Yezd,  who, 
since  he  had,  at  any  rate  in  appearance,  renounced  his  master 
two  years  previously,  had  been  eager  for  martyrdom,  and  Kurrat 
ul-Ayn,  who  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  Babi  history. 
We  regret  that,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  space,  we  are  unable 
here  to  describe  the  career  of  this  truly  great  woman,  whose  life 
and  death  would  call  forth  our  unbounded  admiration  to  whatever 
age  or  country  she  had  belonged.  Our  wonder  and  our  admira¬ 
tion  must  increase  a  hundredfold  when  we  remember  that  she 
lived  in  a  country  where  for  centuries  women  had  been  kept  in 
the  background  of  the  harem,  and  where  they  lose  honor  by 
appearing  in  public.  She  was  a  woman  of  distinguished  parent¬ 
age,  remarkable  alike  for  her  beauty  and  her  learning.  Perhaps 
it  was  thejfoib’s  aim  to  ameliorate  thq  ^position  of_v^qmen  in 
Persia  that  first  aroused  Tierinterest  in  his  faiHi;  however  this 
may  be,  she  soon  became,  and  continued  till  her  tragic  and  noble 
death,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  active  of  the  Bab’s  disciples, 
and  was  reckoned,  as  we  have  seen,  among  the  eighteen  “Letters.” 

Though  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  these  would-be  assassins 
of  the  Shah  were  the  first  to  give  a  political  color  to  the  move¬ 
ment,  it  is  certain  that  their  action  not  merely  embittered  the  ill- 
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feeling  of  the  government  and  the  clergy  toward  the  Babis,  but 
also  furnished  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  adoption  of  even  stronger 
measures  than  had  hitherto  been  employed  to  destroy  the  sect, 
root  and  branch.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  secrecy  which  the 
Babis  preserved  among  themselves,  they  could  never  feel  secure 
from  one  day  to  another  within  the  Shah’s  realms.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  their  leaders  now  deemed  it  wise  to  fly  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  voluntary  exile  in  Turkish  terri¬ 
tory  ;  and  Baghdad  now  beame  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  Babi 
movement. 

At  this  time,  the  head  of  the  community,  and  chief  “Letter  of 
the  Unity/’  was  a  certain  Mirza  Yahya,  better  known  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Subh-i-Ezel,  or  the  “Dawn  of  Eternity.” 

Owing  to  the  continued  persecutions  of  Babis  in  Persia,  the 
little  colony  of  exiles  in  Baghdad  was  constantly  receiving  ad¬ 
ditions  to  its  numbers.  In  order  to  protect  themselves  effectually 
against  the  Persian  government,  they  enrolled  themselves  as  Turk¬ 
ish  subjects;  while  their  exemplary  behavior  was  rewarded  by 
kind  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  authorities. 

In  1864,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Persian  government,  which 
objected  to  their  proximity  to  the  frontier,  they  were  removed 
first  to  Constantinople  and  shortly  afterward  to  Adrianople.  It 
was  in  this  town  that  an  important  schism  occurred  in  the  Babi 
community,  which  has  never  since  healed. 

During  the  first  fourteen  years  of  exile,  that  is  from  1850  to 
1864,  Subh-i-Ezel  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  Babis,  and  vice¬ 
gerent  of  the  Bab.  That  he  received  this  office  from  the  Bab 
himself  seems,  from  documentary  and  other  evidence,  to  be  beyond 
dispute.  He  laid  no  claim  to  prophetic  rank. 

Early  in  1853,  an  elder  half-brother  of  his,  named  Beha,  fled 
from  Persia  and  joined  the  community  in  Baghdad,  having,  as  we 
have  said,  come  very  near  to  martyrdom  in  the  Teheran  massacre 
which  followed  the  attempt  on  the  Shah’s  life.  Subh-i-Ezel, 
while  at  Baghdad,  led  a  life  of  comparative  seclusion,  and  trusted 
to  Beha  the  business  of  interviewing  disciples  and  corresponding 
with  the  Babis  in  Persia.  At  this  time,  Beha  certainly  admitted 
the  supremacy  of  Subh-i-Ezel,  and  claimed  no  superiority  over  his 
co-religionists;  but  certain  passages  in  a  work  called  the  “ IJca/n, , 
which  he  wrote  while  at  Baghdad,  leave  room  for  the  supposition 
that  he  already  contemplated  the  idea  of  putting  forward  that 
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claim  which  not  long  after  forever  divided  the  Babis  into  two 
rival  factions,  the  Ezelis  and  the  Behais.  What  were  his  actual 
thoughts  and  ambitions  with  regard  to  himself  it  is  impossible 
to  say;  we  only  know  that,  in  1866-7,  while  he  was  living  with 
his  exiled  comrades  in  Adrianople,  Beha  announced  that  he  was 
“He  whom  God  shall  manifest,”  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  Bab 
in  his  writings. 

Now,  had  Subh-i-Ezel  been  disposed  to  accept  this  claim  of 
Beha,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  example  would  have  been 
followed  by  the  whole  community.  Subh-i-Ezel,  however,  abso¬ 
lutely  denied  Beha’s  claim,  arguing  that  “He  whom  God  shall 
manifest”  could  not  be  expected  until  the  religion  founded  by  the 
Bab,  with  its  attendant  laws  and  institutions,  had  obtained  cur¬ 
rency  at  least  among  some  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was 
inconceivable  that  one  Revelation  should  be  so  quickly  eclipsed 
by  another.  He  found  many  Babis  who  concurred  in  his  views, 

!and  were  willing  to  remain  faithful  to  him  as  the  legitimate  head 
of  the  Babi  Church.  The  majority  of  the  Babis,  however,  accepted 
the  Manifestation  of  Beha,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  their  num¬ 
bers  have  steadily  increased,  while  the  following  of  Subh-i-Ezel 
is  constantly  diminishing.  In  fact,  to-day  it  is  a  comparatively 
rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  an  Ezeli,  and  one  which  never  came 
within  the  experience  of  the  present  writer  while  travelling  in 
^Persia  or  Central  Asia. 

The  dissensions  between  the  rival  factions  grew  so  fierce  that, 
in  1868,  the  Turkish  government,  fearing  lest  this  rupture  might 
lead  to  public  disorders,  determined  to  separate  the  rival  claim¬ 
ants  to  supremacy.  They,  therefore,  sent  Subh-i-Ezel  to  Fama¬ 
gusta  in  Cyprus,  and  Beha  to  Acre,  which  two  localities  have  ever 
since  remained  the  headquarters  of  the  Ezelis  and  Behais 
respectively.* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  merits  of  Beha’s  claims  or  Subh-i-Ezel’s  position.  The 
matter  has  been  fully  set  forth  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Browne  in  his  various 
works  on  the  Babi  movement,  especially  in  the  “New  History.” 
Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Babis  to-day  belong  to  the 
Ezeli  faction;  so  it  is  Acre  which  now  becomes  and  remains  the 
chief  centre  of  interest  in  the  subsequent  history  of  this  religion. 

A  few  Behais  were  sent  to  Cyprus  and  a  few  Ezells  to  Acre.  The 
latter  were  murdered  soon  after  their  arrival  by  some  Behais,  but  prob¬ 
ably  without  the  knowledge  .of  Beha. 
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It  would,  in  reality,  be  more  accurate  to  speak  of  the  vast 
Babi  community  which  looks  to  Acre  for  guidance  as  Behais 
rather  than  as  Babis;  for,  in  many  respects,  their  beliefs  bear  a 
relation  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bab  very  similar  to  that  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  the  Old  Testament;  for  the  Revelation  of  Bella  prac¬ 
tically  abrogated  that  of  the  Bab.  But  it  may  be  maintained  that 
Bella’s  teaching  was  even  more  revolutionary  than  that  of  Christ; 
for  whereas  Christ  came  to  fulfil  the  Law,  and  whereas  the  Old 
Testament  came  to  be  embodied  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  Beha 
has  given  his  followers  a  new  Bible  which  has  rendered  super¬ 
fluous  the  ". Bayan ” 

The  written  works  of  Beha  are  numerous,  and  an  authorized 
edition  of  them  has  been  lithographed  in  Bombay  in  three  vol¬ 
umes.  Of  these,  the  “ Kitdb-i- Aldas”  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  interesting,  and  it  has  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Behai  Bible.  Beha  also  wrote  a  very  large  number  of  smaller 
treatises  and  letters  of  exhortation  and  encouragement,  which  are 
known  among  the  faithful  as  “ alwah ”  (singular,  “laivh”),  or  tab¬ 
lets.  All  these  alwah  emanating  from  Beha  were  and  are  care¬ 
fully  treasured  up  and  diligently  copied.  They  were  usually 
addressed  to  some  prominent  member  of  a  local  community,  and, 
to  be  the  recipient  of  one  of  them,  however  brief,  was  considered 
a  very  high  honor. 

From  the  date  of  Beha’s  arrival  in  Acre,  his  writings  begin 
to  assume  a  very  different  tone  and  character  from  those  which 
pervade  the  Han  above  referred  to.  Seeing  that  the  <eKitab-i- 
Alcdas”*  is  not  only  the  most  important  of  Beha’s  writings,  but 
that  it  contains  a  resume  of  all  his  teaching,  it  is  fitting  in  tills 
place  to  present  the  reader  with  a  brief  account  of  some  of  its 
contents. 

The  book  begins  with  instructions  as  to  religious  observances. 
Prayers  are  to  be  said  three  times  a  day.  The  worshipper  is  to 
turn  his  face  toward  “the  Most  Holy  Region,”  by  which  Acre  is 
apparently  intended.  All  congregational  prayer  is  abolished,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  the  burial  service.  The  Babi  year,  which,  as  | 
we  have  said,  contains  nineteen  months  of  nineteen  days  each,  : 


*  This  book  was  at  one  time  difficult  to  obtain,  as  it  only  existed  in 
manuscript.  It  has,  however,  been  since  lithographed  in  Bombay,  and  is 
therefore  fairly  accessible.  It  is  composed  in  Arabic.  For  the  following 
summary  of  contents.  I  am  indebted  to  an  article  by  Mr  E  G- . 
without  whose  admirable  writings  we  should  know  very  little  of  Bablsm 
Sn  its  late  developments. 
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begins  on  the  Persian  New  Year’s  day.  The  yeaT  contains  388 
days  in  all,  five  intercalary  days  being  added.  Fasting  from  sun¬ 
rise  to  sunset  is  ordained  during  the  last  month  of  the  year. 

Mendicity  is  prohibited  in  the  following  terms :  “The  most 
hateful  of  mankind  before  God  is  he  who  sits  and  begs;  tak8 
hold  of  the  robe  of  means,  relying  on  God,  the  Cause  of  causes/’ 
The  use  of  knives  and  forks  in  eating,  instead  of  the  hands,  is 
enjoined.  Cleanliness  is  insisted  on. 

Marriage  is  enjoined  on  all.  Wives  who  for  a  period  of  nine 
months  have  had  no  news  of  their  husbands  are  permitted  to 
marry  again,  but  if  they  are  patient  it  is  better,  “since  God  loves 
those  who  are  patient.”  If  quarrels  arise  between  a  man  and  his 
wife,  he  is  not  to  divorce  her  at  once,  but  must  wait  for  a  whole 
year,  so  that,  perhaps,  he  may  become  reconciled  to  her.  The 
kings  of  the  earth  are  exhorted  to  adopt  and  spread  the  new  faith. 
Wine  and  opium  are  forbidden.  The  sacred  books  are  to  be  read 
regularly,  but  never  so  long  as  to  cause  weariness.  Enemies  are 
to  be  forgiven,  nor  must  evil  be  met  with  evil. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  quote  a  very  remarkable  passage*  with 
regard  to  future  manifestations,  which  is  noteworthy  in  regard  to 
the  position  assumed  by  his  son,  Abbas  Efendi,  to-day :  “Whosoever 
lays  claim  to  a  matter  (i.  e.,  a  Mission),  ere  one  thousand  full 
years  have  passed,  verily  he  is  a  lying  impostor 

Beha  died  in  1892,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  in  Acre,  which 
town  he  had  never  been  permitted  to  leave.  He  was  here  visited 
by  the  faithful,  who  regarded  Acre  as  an  object  of  pilgrimage, 
and  also  by  inquirers.  He  was  regarded  by  the  faithful  as  God 
Almighty  Himself,  and  the  respect  and  reverence  they  paid  him 
were  unbounded.  He  had  four  sons,  of  whom  the  two  eldest 
were  Abbas  Efendi  and  Aga  Mohammad  Ali. 

On  the  death  of  Beha,  Abbas  Efendi,  as  the  eldest  son,  became 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  Behais;  though  it  appears  that  his 
claims  to  this  position  were  not  admitted  by  all,  for  he  found,  at 
the  first,  a  rival  in  the  person  of  a  certain  Aga  Mirza  Jan  of 
Eashan,  who  had  been  the  amanuensis  of  Beha.  This  rivalry  did 
not,  however,  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  position  of  Abbas 
Efendi,  who  receives,  at  any  rate  from  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Behais  of  to-day,  a  veneration  equal  to  that  accorded  to  his 
father. 

•  To  be  found  cn  pp.  13  and  14  of  the  lithographed  edition. 
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Aga  Mohammad  Ali,  since  his  father’s  death,  has  lived  a  life  j 
of  retirement  and  seclusion.  It  is  known  that  he  was  unable  to  j 
approve  the  course  adopted  by  his  brother,  Abbas  Efendi;  but  | 
he  has  always  strenuously  avoided  an  open  quarrel  with  him,  and  j 
has  refused  to  give  written  answers  to  the  large  number  of  Babis  f 
who  were  anxious  to  know  his  views.  His  main  object  has  been  ; 
to  avoid  any  further  division  in  the  Babi  Church. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  must  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
whereabouts  and  condition  of  the  Babis  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  as  to  their  actual  numbers, 
but  one  million  is  probably  near  the  mark.  The  majority  inhabit 
the  large  towns  of  Persia,  such  as  Teheran,  Ispahan,  Yezd  and 
Kerman.  Persecutions  are  nowadays  of  rare  occurrence,  though 
the  Babis  can  never  feel  really  secure  within  Persian  territory, 
partly  on  account  of  the  political  stigma  which  attaches  to  their 
name,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  suspicion  with  which  they 
are  regarded  by  the  Mullas.  Three  years  ago,  Teheran  alone  was  i 
said  to  contain  upwards  of  10,000  Babis,  and  no  doubt  their  num-  V 
bers  have  greatly  increased  in  the  interval.  It  is  hard  to  say  pre-  c 
cisely  what  degree  of  caution  tlie3r  consider  requisite,  or  to  what 
extent  they  are  known  as  Babis  to  the  authorities  and  the  populace 
in  general.  Certain  it  is  that  many  distinguished  persons  are 
known  by  all  to  belong  to  this  sect,  and  that  they  are  on  this 
account  put  to  no  apparent  inconvenience.  The  Babis  are  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  ply  their  business  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Mussulmans.  Ho  Babi,  however,  who  is  known  to  be  such,  is  j 
allowed  to  enter  a  mosque.  They  have  no  places  of  worship  of 
their  own,  but  hold  their  meetings,  generally  after  sundown,  in 
the  houses  of  various  members  of  the  community.  The  present  ; 
writer  has  attended  many  of  these  gatherings,  and  has  always  ■ 
come  away  deeply  impressed  by  the  simplicity,  earnestness  and 
courtesy  of  the  Babis.  At  these  meetings,  a  practical  example  of 
the  Babi  principle  of  equality  is  to  be  seen.  Here  we  find,  side  by 
side,  a  learned  doctor,  an  officer,  a  merchant  and  a  servant,  sitting, 
as  the  Persians  say,  “on  four  knees,”  intent  on  discussing  the 
latest  news  of  the  Babis  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  listening  to 
the  recitation  of  a  poem  by  some  Babi  poet,  or  hearing  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  latest  lawli  from  Acre.  During  the  reading  of  these 
letters,  the  strictest  silence  prevails,  and  pipes  and  cigarettes  are 
for  the  time  discarded.  In  Turkish  and  Russian  territory,  the 
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position  of  the  Babis  is  one  of  comparative  immunity.  Askabad 
in  Transcaspia  is  a  very  important  centre,  and  it  is  there,  perhaps, 
that  the  followers  of  Beha  enjoy  the  greatest  freedom. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  the  recent  spread  of  this  religious 
movement  in  non-Mohammedan  countries,  which  is  practically 
confined  to  the  United  States  of  America.  From  the  latest  in¬ 
formation,  it  would  appear  that  no  less  than  three  thousand  Amer¬ 
icans  now  subscribe  to  the  new  faith.  The  propaganda  first  began 
in  1893,  at  the  World’s  Congress  of  Beligions  in  Chicago,  when  a 
certain  Babi,  named  Ibrahim  Kheirallah,  who  had  come  to  the 
States  on  business,  gave  a  course  of  fifteen  lectures  on  Moham¬ 
medanism  and  the  various  movements  which  had  grown  out  of  it. 
In  the  course  of  these  “lessons,”  he  continually  referred  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Bab,  and  in  a  short  time  he  is  said  to  have  secured 
over  one  hundred  “believers.”  He  next  proceeded  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  published  his  lectures.  Such  were  the  beginnings 
of  Babism  in  the  United  States. 

-  Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  movement  in  America,  it  is 
at  present  hard  to  speak.  At  all  events,  it  seems  that  here,  too, 
the  division  between  Abbas  Efendi  and  Aga  Mohammad  Ali  has 
been  at  work,  and  that  the  first  Babi  missionary,  Kheirallah,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  party  of  the  latter.  The  followers  of  Abbas  Efendi, 
j  who  believe  him  in  all  sincerity  and  devotedness  of  faith  to  be  the 
j  incarnation  of  God,  are  known  as  the  Sabitis ,  or  the  “Firm,”  while 
j  those  who  deny  his  claims  have  received  from  their  opponents  the 
,  name  of  Nakizis,  or  “Adversaries.”  The  principal  Babi  centres 
i  in  the  States  are  as  follows :  Chicago,  about  1,000 ;  Kenosha, 

|  Wisconsin,  from  400  to  500;  New  York  City,  about  400;  Wash- 
;  ington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia;  Wilmington  and  Bellevue,  Dela- 
i  ware;  Newark,  Fanwood  and  Hoboken,  New  Jersey;  Brooklyn 
and  Ithaca,  New  York;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
San  Francisco  and  Denver. 

Babism,  though  still,  as  it  were,  in  its  infancy,  is  said  to  count 
to-day  over  one  million  adherents,  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
future  success  are  infinite,  for,  in  spite  of  internal  schisms  and 
external  disabilities,  there  is  no  falling  off  either  in  the  number 
of  fresh  converts  or  in  the  religious  fervor  of  believers. 

E.  Denison  Boss. 
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SECURITY  that  the  PRINCIPAL  and  INTEREST 
are  unconditionally  guaranteed  by  THE  SAL¬ 
VATION  ARMY. 

Coupon  Bonds  of  $500.00  each, 
bearing  interest  from  July,  1901 


SECOND  EDITION  READY 

Home  Thoughts 

By  “C” 

12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  320  pp.,  $1.50 

MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER  says: 

“  They  are  so  womanly,  so  sensible,  and  so  entertaining.  .  .  . 
They  are  something  like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  of 
our  hurrying  modern  society.” 

EDYV.  BOK,  Editor  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  says: 

“  Here,  at  last,  is  a  book  on  ‘  Home’  that  really  says  some¬ 
thing  and  can  do  something  for  any  one  who  reads  its  fine 
truths  of  the  best  home-living.” 

“The  subjects  are  naturally  varied,  carrying  us  from  the 
‘Lamentable  Publicity  of  Modern  Life’  to  the  lamentable  do¬ 
mesticity  of  1  Disagreeable  Children.’  Happiest  among  the 
titles  is  1  Living  U  p  to  the  Wedding  Presents  but  it  is  hard  to 
turn  to  a  page  anywhere  that  does  not  smile  shrewdly  at  us 
with  some  well-turned  sentence  of  deft  and  kindly  criticism.” 

—  The  Churchman. 

“  From  every  vital  force  which  acts  upon  and  pervades  the 
family,  a  lesson  is  drawn  to  show  how  to  make  the  home 
nappier.” — New  York  Herald. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’,  OR 


The  money  is  required  for  the  settlement  of  worthy  city 
families  and  making  them  home-owners  on  the  Land  Colonies 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  and 
principal  of  these  bonds  is  based  upon  a  DOUBLE  security, 
Which  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  amply  sufficient  to  secure 
the  full  payment  on  the  day  the  money  is  due.  This  double 
security  places  these  bonds  on  a  par  with  the  best  that  are 
offered  to  investors,  with  the  added  advantage  that  they  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  most  other  first-class  bonds. 

The  Salvation  Army  Corporation  is  in  most  excellent 
financial  condition.  They  own  equity  in  New  York  City 
property,  and  property  throughout  the  United  States,  and  an 
amount  of  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  amounting  to 
$6Sj, 420.63.  All  their  accounts  are  carefully  examined  by  an 
expert  accountant  and  public  auditor  in  detail,  and  the  truth 
of  this  statement  attested  to  after  careful  examination.  This, 
together  with  their  most  able  business  management,  makes 
their  guarantee  of  these  Bonds  a  security  beyond  question. 

The  investor  has  the  added  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
money  is  put  to  the  best  possible  use  and  will  be  handled  by 
men  who  are  honest,  capable,  and  thoroughly  understand  their 
business,  and  who  are  willing  to  do  the  work,  receiving  in 
compensation  just  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  most  modest 
living  expenses.  Thus  their  services  are  rendered  to  those  in 
interest— the  lender  and  the  borrower— at  actual  cost. 

Among  the  subscribers  of  these  bonds  are  the  following 
named  gentlemen,  who  give  us  permission  to  say  they  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  the  interest  will  be  paid  as  agreed,  and  the  principal 
on  the  day  it  is  due : 

WASHINGTON  E.  CONNOR,  Esq., 

Hon.  MYRON  T.  HERRICK, 

GEORGE  B.  HOPKINS,  Esq., 

Hon.  JOHN  E.  MILHOLLAND, 

Hon.  BENJAMIN  F.  TRACY. 

We  offer,  subject  to  sale,  the  above  described  Bonds. 

Copies  of  prospectus  and  other  information  desired  may  be 
had  upon  application  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  120  West  14th  St.,  New  York,  or  at  our  office. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  TRU5T  COMPANY 
135  Broadway,  New  York  City 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  156  5th  Ave.,  N.  X. 


$50.00 

California 

AND  RETURN 


Tickets  on  sale  July  6  to  13;  return  limit 
August  31,  1901,  via 

Chicago  &  North-Western 
Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 


THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED,  the  luxurious 
every-day  train,  leaves  Chicago  6.30 
p.  m.  Only  three  days  en-  route.  All 
meals  in  Dining  Cars;  Buffet  Library  Cars 
(with  barber).  Two  other  fast  trains  10.00 
a.  m.  and  11.30  p.  m.  daily.  The  best  of 
everything.  Call  on  any  agent  for  tickets 
or  address 


461  Broadway,  -  New  York 
601  Ches'tSt., Philadelphia 
368  Washington  St.,  Boston 
301  Main  St.,  -  -  Buffalo 
212  Clark  St.,  -  Chlcagi 


436  Vine  St.,  -  Cincinnati 
SO  7  Smith  fid  St. ,  Pltteburg 
234  Superior  St.,  Cleveland 
17  Campus  Martlus,  Detroit 
2K!ngSt., East, Toronto,  ~ 


Selling  Exceedingly  Well 

** The  most  elaborate,  authoritative,  and  satisfying  ” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

CHINA  and  the  ALLIES 

By  A.  HENRY  SAVAGE  LANBOR 

Illustrated  by  nearly  three  hundred  drawings  and  photographs  in  color,  tint,  and  black  and  white. 
Affords  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  Chinese  difficulty,  tracing  the  anti-foreign 
movement  to  its  original  sources,  and  following  the  progress  of  the  allies  to  their  settle¬ 
ment  in  Pekin  pending  the  diplomatic  finale  still  in  abeyance.  It  is  also  much  more  than 
this,  and  should  be  examined  to  be  understood.  It  can  be  seen  at  any  bookstore. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle ,  in  a  four-column  notice,  says : 

“The  best  and  most  complete  history  of  the  recent  war  with  China  that  has  yet  been  published, 
and  it  is  written  with  a  minuteness  of  observation  .  .  .  which  makes  the  volume  a  blessed  relief 
from  the  average  account  of  the  Chinese  war.” 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES.  $7.50  net. 

SELLING  IK  EVERY  SECTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

"  Shows  her  in  the  Fullness  of  Great  Powers.” 

CRUCIAL  INSTANCES 

By  EDITH  WHARTON 

The  Times  Saturday  Review  says : 

“Something  similar  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  transforming  shimmer  of  the  moonlight  Mrs. 
Wharton  accomplishes  by  the  shimmering  beams  of  imagination  and  fancy,  whose  play  upon  the 
plot  and  style  of  her  work  is  a  triumph  of  elusive  lucidity.”  _ 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  SECOND  EDITION  THREE  DAYS  LATER 
,s  Will  this  prove  another  Rudder  Grange?” 

The  Abandoned  Farmer 

By  SYDNEY  HERMAN  PRESTON 

Authcf  of  °  The  Green  Pigs,”  etc. 

“  Unpretentious,  lively,  and  racy  is  this  piece  of  humor,”  says  the  New  York  Tribune ,  and  adds 
that  all  things  “provide  material  for  mirth,  and  the  author  lets  no  chance  escape  him.  It  is  the 
pleasantest  book  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day.” 

J\ist  the  thing  for  warm  wea.4her  reading.  $1.25 


“  Something  very  like  Genius  ” 

The  WHITE  COTTAGE  ZACK 

RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD  says,  in  the  Mail  and  Express : 

“  If  we  were  asked  to  name  any  fiction  that  we  have  read  for  several  years  past  that  we  should 
select  as  a  sure  test  of  the  literary  intelligence  and  judgment  of  its  readers,  and  as  a  positive 
revelation  of  the  genius  of  its  author ,  it  would  be  ‘The  White  Cottage,’  which  places  Miss 
Gwendoline  Keats  (Zack)  in  the  forefront  of  all  living  English  women  who  are  known  to  write 
fiction  of  any  kind.  ...  ,  ,  ,  .  ,.  , 

“  Don’t  take  our  word  for  it,  or  anybody’s  word,  but  give  your  most  careful  reading  and  your 
most  loving  understanding  to  the  power,  the  pathos,  and  the  art  of  this  remarkable,  this  incom¬ 
parable  book.” — New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 


_ SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES _ 

The  Packard  Commercial  School 

pays  special  attention  to  the  comfort  of  out-of-town  students.  Select 
board  near  the  school.  All  commercial  branches.  Individual 
instruction.  Day  and  evening  sessions.  Ask  for  Catalogue  O. 

THE  PACKARD  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

101  East  23d  Street,  New  York.  Phone  101— 18 

Founded  by  S.  S.  Packard  3n  18S8 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

CONNECTICUT 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

GREENWICH  ACADEMY 

°“ N'” Li}  Pn'Sl.  Grcnwkh.  Conn. 

T??  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency  ?S ‘Lfr 

tewaa»asar  ■ns!  “™«. *«,. 

> _ r-  THE 

fe  Taconic  School 

standards,  in  a  lovely  lake  and 
MgffipS  '"'por'ci'rcular  and  particulars  ad- 

.'A 8 a_y  ItIis£  LILIAN  DIXON,  A.B., 

(Bryn  Mawrand  Wellesley). 

The  Deaf  and  Hard-of= Hearing 
Can  Hear  with  Their  Eyes 

EXPRESSION  READING  is  an  improved  method  by 
which  the^deaf  and  h^rtboPh^ring'^nay^lpa^n  J'j’ni'pl e r rSQ?i’i'ck e? X n d 

spe'edi  in  children  or  adults  cured. 

WARREN  SCHOOL  OP  ARTICULATION  AND  EXPRESSION  READ! NO 
184  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City 

YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

NEW  HAVEN, 

Opens  Sept.  26.  For  catalogues  or  information  address 

Prof.  G.  B.  STEVENS. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  COUR.SES 

Seventh  Year,  July  8— August  16 

Forty  Courses  in  Fourteen  Departments 
University  Heights  combines  the  advantages  of  city  and  country 
MA RSH°A  LL^S.^BROW jiff* University  Heights.  New  York  City. 

Connecticut,  Norwich,  Lowthorpe 

MISS  BUTTS 

long  connected  with  Mrs.  PIATT’S  SCHOOL  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
will  open  a  School  for  Girls  Thursday.  September  26.  1901. 

25  West  55th  St. 

SUMMER  VOCAL  SCHOOL 

Under  Miss  ALICE  G.  KELLER 

Open  June  and  July.  Vocal  instruction  and  the  art  of  singing. 
Special  terms  for  daily  study  and  practice. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Girls  cf5S!;,‘,f 

The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls 

Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  86th  Streets,  New  York 

MISS  LOW’S  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 

New  and  enlarged  buildings.  Extensive  grounds.  A  limited  num- 

tsww  msmms:  &&& 

CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  for  Girls 

2042  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Reopens  October  1st.  Resident  and  Day  pupils  College  pre¬ 
paratory  and  advanced  courses.  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scovh.lb. 

CONNECTICUT,  Wallingford 

The  Choate  School  A 

Mark  Pitman,  A  M..  Head  Master 

Refers  by  permission  to}  Rev.'Edwa'?d"Eyerett°Hale,  tKD.fBoston. 

Mrs.  Dorr’s  School  for  Girls 

317  anti  319  West  108th  St.,  1  Mrs.  Dorr  1  prinf.ir._i„ 
adjoining  Riverside  Drive.  NewYork  1  MlSS  MILLER  1  rrlnc  1 

Water  bury,  Connecticut. 

St.  Margaret’s  School  for  Girls 

The  Rev.  Francis  T.  Russell.  D.D.,  Rector. 
Miss  Marv  R.  Hillard,  Principal. 

MBS.  MEN'S  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS 

Arrangements  for  young  children.  City  Annex  for  Special  Students. 
PELHAM  MANOR.  NEW  YORK 

West  Haven,  Conti.  _ 

HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

St.  Martha’s  Industrial  School 

SISTERS  0F 

HAYDEN  HALL  EfTriSffiius.lA'lt 

smlakWE 

CONNECTICUT 

HARTFORD 

THEOLOGICAL 

IfSSiCsSEMlNARY 

CALIFORNIA 

The  address  of 

THE  THACHER  SCHOOL 

if  Nqrdhoff  (S oh  them)  Salifonm. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


American  School  of  European  Travel, 
Study,  and  Conference 

A  delightful  year  under  educational  leadership.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  young  and  old.  Party 
limited.  Terms  moderate.  Health,  Travel,  History,  Languages,  Science,  Art,  Music,  Recreation. 
Director  formerly  Supt.  of  Schools  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  recently  at  Holyoke,  Mass.  Time  9  months 
and  5  months.  To  sail  Sept.  4.  For  full  description  address  P.  W.  SEARCH,  Worcester,  Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 


Pacific  Theological  Seminary 


Opens  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Seat  of  State 
University  of  Cal.,  August  20 

Address  Pres.  J.  K.  McI-F.AN,  Oakland.  Cal. 

D ISTRICT  OF  COLU  MB  I A _ 


location.  Unusual  ad- 

m  . .  —  . ..I  32  States  have  been 

^presented  in  boarding  department.  3  lnnldincs_.  Cat.  62  pages. 
Miss  CLAUDIA  STUART.  Principal, 
and  1220  15tl»  St.  N.  W.,  Washington.  D. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SEMINARY 

For  Young  Women,  Auburndalc,  Mass. 
Of  the  Laseli  Catalogue  one  critic 
writes:  “It  presents  more  right  ideas 
about  education  in  general,  and  the  best 
development  of  girls  in  particular,  than 
any  such  book  1  have  ever  examined.  Of 
your  marvellous  success  in  reducing 
thoseideas  to  practice  you  already  know 
my  opinion."  Student  life  at  Laseli  is 
happy,  healthy,  earnest  and  parents 
agree'  It  is  in  all  ways  profitable  for 
their  daughters.  $600  a  year.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal, 
Auburndale,  Mass. 


KENILWORTH  HALL 

Boarding-School  for  Girls  in  Kenilworth,  a  beautiful 
suburb  of  Chicago.  Delightful  Horne,  thorough  instruction,  for 
new  catalogueaddr^y  KEYES  BABCOCK.  Kenilworth.  111. 

Ascham  Hall,  School  for  Girls  |  Massachusetts,  concord 

Miss  White’s  Home  School 

Exceptional  advantages  for  girls.  Courses  pre¬ 
paratory  to  European  travel.  For  circulars  address 
Miss  Flora  J.  White,  Heath,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 

WHEATON  SEMINARY 

Beautifully  and  healthfully  situated  within  30  miles  of  Boston. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  V.  COLE.  A.M..  D.D..  President. 

"th  year  begins  Sept.  18.  Endowed  college  preparatory,  with  ad- 
ced  courses  for  Inch  school  graduates  and  others  not  Wishing  full 


4746  Madison  Avenue,  Chicago 
MAINE 


WORTH  YARMOUTH  ACADEMY,  Yarmouth,  Maine 

Thorough  preparation  for  Harvard,.  Bowdoin,  Wellesley,  and 
other  leading  colleges. 


MASSACHUSETTS  _ 

MASSACHUSETTS,'  ANDOVER 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 

Ninety-fourth  year  begins  Sept.  IS,  1901.  Pull  faculty.  Thorough 
nstruction  for  college  graduates  in  all  branches  of  theological  study. 
Elective  system.  Large  library.  Buildings  recently  renovated; 
heated  by  steam  throughout.  For  catalogues  and  information  address 
President  ok  thh  1' acuity. 

Roxbury  Latin  School 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


wiliiam  C.  Collar.  Headmaster.  Endowed  school  for  boys, 
founded  in  1WS  ;  fits  for  college  ;  non-residents  live  in  family  ot  one 
of  the  masters.  Catalogue  sent  on  request. 

Rev.  James  Ub  Normandie.  D.D., 
Address.  President  of  the  1  rustees. 

O.'M.  Karnham.  Roxbury,  Mass.  _ ______ 

MASSACHUSETTS,  Boston,  401  Beacon  Street. 

Miss  FRANCES  V.  EMERSON’S 

Homs  and  Day  .School  .for  Girls 


golf.  etc.  For  catalogue  address  Wheaton  Seminary,  Norton. Mass. 

Quincy  Mansion  School  for  Girls 

Three  fine  buildings.  Six  acres  of  land  with  beautiful  trees,  lawns, 
and  gardens.  Large  playgrounds.  Regular  and  special  courses. 
College  preparation  and  certificate  privdeges  Illustrated  pros¬ 
pectus.  HORACE  MANN  WILLARD,  Sc.D. 


Expression  ffifitvioefe  Oratory 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  I  Summer: 

Circulars  of  Professions  or  Books.  I  Asheville,  July:  Boston.  Aug. 
S.  S.  CUBBY,  Ph.I?.,  Copley  Square,  Boston 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

28  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  Mass. 

Mrs.  ANNIE  MOSF.I.EY  PERRY.  Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS.  Worcester 

Miss  Kimball’s  Home  School  for  Girls 

Pleasant  home.  Excellent  instruction.  Several rS?fl2.esn,S[hSiS^ 
College  Preparatory.  Permanent  home  and  care  for  motherless 
girls.  Descriptive  circular  sent  on  application. 


WELLESLEY  SCHOOL  for  Boys 

Fits  for  college.  Tenth  year.  Unsurpassed  record  of 
healthfulness  ;  special  advantages  ol  home  life  for  young  boys.  Ad¬ 
dress  EDWARb  AUGUSTINE  BENNER.  Wellesley.  Mass. 

Massachusetts.  Worcester.  .  ,  „ 

Worcester  Academy  SaKdB 

modem  construction.  New  Science  Hall.  7  groups  ol  laboratories. 
Manual  training.  Infirmary.  Gymnasium.  Oval  and  cinder  track. 
,.,r  iKsi.,  S.W.  ABERCKOMME  LI..D-.  fti». 

MICHIGAN 


THE  MAPLES,  Romeo,  Michigan 

A  family  school  for  little  girls  will  be  opened  October  1st  De¬ 
igned  especially  for  those  desiring  the  advantages  of  a  rehned  home 


signed  especially  for  those  desiring  the  advantages  o.  ............. 

life  combined  with  thorough  instruction.  Number  J_imited_t 
For  circular  address 


s  SARAH  E.  THOMPSON. 


NEW  JERSEY 


/Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  28tli 
L'  Year  Reopens  Sept.  23.  Three  elegant  new  Buildings  newly 
furnished.  Thoroughly  modern  appliances.  Six  revised  Courses 
of  Study.  Every  Teacher  a  Specialist  !•  or  Prospectus  and  Informa¬ 
tion  address  the  President.  Rev.  Charles  W  McCormick,  Ph.D. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  YORK 


BORDENTOWN,  N.  J.  ,  . 

Bordentown  Military  Institute  „“ps 

develop  powers  of  observation ,  concentration.  grasp.  .  Three 
courses.  Scientific.  Classical,  and  English.  No  compromise  on 
liquor,  tobacco,  or  hazing.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free. 

Kev.  T.  H.  Landon.  AM.,  Pnn.;  Ma).  1.  1  >.  Landon.  Comil  1. 


MONTCLAIR 


We  prepare  for  any  college,  government  academy,  or  business. 
Small  classes  Large  gymnasium.  Healthful  location.  Address 
AoMnicl..r,  N.  .1. 


Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls 

Suburban  So  New  York.  112  and  118  Berkeley  Ave.,  Orange,  New  Jersey 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL  FOR  Q2RLS 

SUMMIT,  N.  J.— Special  attention  to  college  preparation.  Large 
grounds.  Tennis,  archery.  _Year.  Book  and  view’s  sent  onapphea- 


NEW  YORK 


New  York.  Aurora. 

The  Wells  Preparatory  School  for  Girls 

Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Thorough  instruction.  Number  limited. 
Healthful  location.  Tennis,  basket-ball,  boating,  and  golf.  Reopens 
Sept.  23.  Catalogue. _ ANNA  R.  i  .<  >1 .1  »SM  1’1'H ,  H  A. 

I03d  year  opens  Sept.  18th. 
Prepares  boys  for  any  col- 
:>mnasium.  Ideal  home. 
Ilireclor,  Aurora,  New  York. 


Cayuga  Lake  Academy 

lege.  Excellent  library,  laboratories,  gymnasium. 

A i.iiEHT  Somes,  A .M.,  Ilireclor,  A 


A&arors&t  Cayuga  a„ake,  Ni.  Y. 

WELLS  COLLEGE 

For  Women 

Course  of  Study  partly  required,  many  electives.  Large  Fac¬ 
ulty  with  non-resident  Lecturers.  Advantages  lor  Music  and 
Art.  Opportunities  for  boating  and  other  athletics.  Gym¬ 
nasium.  Self-Government.  Accommodations  limited.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Address  The  President. 

The  Hudson  River  Institute 

A  College  Preparatory  School  and  Seminary  for  young  men  and 
women.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  A  Christian  school 
home.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Military  Drill,  Physical  Culture. 
Address  J.  O.  Spencer,  Pli.D.,  Principal, 

Cl.AVERACK.  N.  \. 


Friends’  Academy 

GLBN  CGV15.  N.  Y. 

Thorough  education  and  guarded  moral  training.  Expenses  low 
by  reason  of  endowment.  Best  surr°undmgs^(.£-£ducationaLy^ 


COLGATE  ACADEMY 

HAMILTON,  Xi.  Y. 

A  Boys’  School,  of  thorough  scholarship  and  high  moral  character ; 
prepares  for  College  or  Scientific  School.  Gymnasium;  ample 
grounds  for  athletic  games.  Fall  tt —  — •=  n  A'1,w 


,  Irvington-on-Hudson  (45  min.  from  N.  Y.) 


THE  BENNETT  SCHOOL 

will  receive,  for  1<X)1-1902,  a  limited  number  of  girls  wishing  fine  work 
in  Science,  Music.  Art,  Literature,  and  the  Languages.  Regular  and 
special  courses.  For  catalogue  address  Miss  May  l1  ■  Bennett. 


New  York,  Nyack-on-thc- Hudson  (25  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.) 

Rockland  Military  Academy 

Ours  is  a  high  grade  school  with 
moderate  rates— gives  hoys  what  they 
need  at  a  critical  time,  develops  back¬ 
bone.  builds  character— while  training 
the  mind.  42d  year.  15  States  repre- 
-  •  sented.  Electric  lights,  steam  heat, 
TTT  baths,  gymnasium,  athletics,  bowling 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

OSSINING-ON-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 
Founded  in  1814.  Preparatory  to  all  colleges  and  to  business. 
Reference:— Dr.  H.  W.  M  a  hie,  of  the  Ouhook. 


HOUGHTON  SEMINARY (1^(^e)  Clinton,  N.Y.  ! 

Forty  years'  experience  has  proved  the  value  of  the  small,  select 
school,  the  greater  influence  of  its  teachers  the  greater  gams  of 
its  pn/ils  in  physique,  mentality,  character,  and  address.  1-or 
iUn.irM  A,M„  Pri„ci„,j. 

NEW  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

In  the  Hudson  River  Highlands  near  "West  Point. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  surroundings.  Represented 
by  its  graduates  in  the  army,  navy,  and  twenty-six 
colleges.  Foe  catalogues,  address  the  Superintendent, 
Gomwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

MacKenzie  School 

Preparatory  Boarding  School  for  Boys.  Fall  Session  begins  Sept. 
19th.  Illustrated  register  on  application. 

Rev.  JAMES  E.  MACKENZIE.  Pli.D.,  Head  Master. 

Dobbs  Ferry-on- Hudson,  N.Y. 

Wilson’s  School  for  Boys 

Limited  to  twenty.  Prepares  for  Eastern  Universities  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Schools.  For  catalogue  and  information  apply  to 
Benj.  Lee  Wilson,  Head  Master,  Fishkill-QB-audson.  K.  Y. 

The  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary 

GARDEN  CITY.  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

An  endowed  school  for  girls,  eighteen  iniles  from  New  York. 
References  required.  Miss  ANNIE  S.  GIBSON,  Prill. 


New  York,  Ossining  (formerly  Sing-Sing). 

DR.  HOLBROOK’S  SCHOOL 

will  reopen  Thursday,  September  26th,  1901. 

THE  PEEKSKILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Prepares  lor  Colleges  and  government  Schools.  Thorough  husi- 

n.  y. 

LYNDON  HAUL  SCHOOL 

Yassar  Preparation  a  specialty. 

Samuel  W-  Buck,  A.M..  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 

RIVtRYIEW  ACADEMY  p«k5Sf’ 

I  We  train  hoys  to  reason.  We  develop  their  bodies  by  military 

elegra ph y  saasnfi 

_ _ L _ _ —  5ng,  Penmanship, etc. 

thoroughly  taught  at  EASTMAN  Positions  obtained 
for  graduates.  CATALOGUE  I- REE.  Address 
C.  C.  GAINES,  President,  ■  •  3ox  735,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 

Rye  Seminary,  Rye,  New  York 


I 


i.  ST  j  LIFE.  The  Misses  STOWE. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason’s  Scliool  for  Girls 


THE  CASTLE 


An  ideal  school.  Advantages  of 
N.Y.  City.  All  departments.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Rt.  Rev.  H.C.  loi¬ 
ter,  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
For  illus.  circular  Y  address 
MissC.  E.  Mason. 


Nbw  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

Irving  Institute  for  Boys  47t,‘s^,tr 

Enlargement  being  made  to  accommodate  10  additional  students. 
Fine  library,  historic  surroundings,  social  advantages.  Catalogue. 

John  M.  Furman,  A.M.,  Principal. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


NEW  YORK 

PENNSYLVANIA 

'K.i't1'  Conservatory  of  Musk 

EDWARD  B.  FLECK  and  ROBERT  J.  HUGHES,  Directors. 

Year  Courses.  Send  lor  new  catalogue.  Address 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  Uttca,  Is.  V. 

AGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOIt  YOUNG  LADIES.— Twenty 
minutes  lrom  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Mr, 

Oratory,  Elocution,  Authorship 

Bases  all  its  work  absolutely  on  MIND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Catalogue  explains.  SUMMER  SESSION.  Send  postal. 
NEFF  COLLEGE,  Odd  Fellows  Temple.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  BALLIOL  SCHOOL,  Utica, \.V. 

FOR  GIRLS.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 

Louise  Sheffield  Brownell  Saunders,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Edith  Rockwell  Hail,  A.B. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Rhode  Island,  Providence,  313  Hope  Street 

The  Misses  Bronson’s 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina,  Asheville. 

Asheville  College 

gant  equipment.  College,  seminary,  and  preparatory  courses. 
Beautifully  situated.  Superb  climate.  Handsomely  >Uustrated 
catalogue  of  information  free.  Archibald  A.  Jones,  A.M.,  Pres. 

FRIENDS  SCHOOL,  Providence,  R.  I. 

For  both  sexes;  all  denominations.  Established  1784.  Courses 
in  English.  Science,  LL.B„  Mncigali 

VIRGINIA 

OHIO 

Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

University  of  Virginia  SrSE™  SSncifnn'. 

Piedmont,  Virginia,  is  too  high  for  malaria,  while  far  enough  south 
lor  mild  winm^S^ioutagins  ^l,afflS?ilic.  Vn. 

OhioMilitaryInstitutec^sg™nmont 

COLLEGE  KILL,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  ‘TASV 

Term  begins  Sept.  5.  1901.  In  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia. 
Climate  unsurpassed.  225  students  from  27  Slates  past  session. 
Terms  moderate.  *. 

History,  and  Art.  Preparation  for  Foreign  travel. 

fl£  |“K„LsE“kSS?'  " 

“A  new  and  better  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  The  Chicago  Record-Herald 
says  of  Booker  T.  Washington’s 
autobiography.  $1.50  net.  Sent  on 
approval  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
Publishers,  New  York. 

Miss  Mittleberger's  School  for  Girls 

Prepares  for  all  colleges  open  to  women. 

.Fall  term  begins  Sept.  24,  1901. 

1021)  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MISS  BALDWIN’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
PREPARATORY  TO  BRYN  ISAWR  COLLEGE 

Miss  Florence  Baldwin,  Piincipal.  Within  10  years  more  than 
120  pupils  have  entered  Bryn  Mawr  College  from  this  school. 
Diploma  given  in  both  General  and  College- Preparatory  Courses. 
Fine,  fireproof  stone  building.  25  acres  beautiful  grounds.  For 
circular,  address  the  Secretary,  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. 

do  you  see  THE  critic? 

The  Lending  Literary  Magazine 

Trial  three  months.  25c.  Foliowing  nine  months.  $1.75. 

THE  CRITIC  CO.,  37  &  29  West  23d  St.,  New  York 

St.  Luke’s  School  BY”IfSS&wA' 

”1  A.M..  Princital. 

SACRED  SONGS  No.  1 

Over  830, OO©  Copies  Sold 

» ,or  EHl^W»?ygiSIrtiS5S.r  B“I  f™' 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago 

Pennsylvania,  Lilitz,  Lancaster  Co. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

A  Moravian  Boarding  School  for  Girls 
Founded  1794.  Rev.  CHAS.  D.  KREIDER.  Principal. 

WESTERN 

MORTGAGES 

axi«S  FORECLOSED  LANDS 
Bought  for  Cash 

CTSAS.  E.  GEBSON,  45  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cheltenham  Military  Academy 

Pennsylvania’s  leading  college-preparatory  boarding  school, 
under  the  military  system.  Ideally  located.  Illustrated  catalog. 

Rev.  JOHN  D.  SKILTON,  A.M.,  Principal.  Ogontz,  Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Overbrook 

THE  0VERBR00K  SCHOOL 

Pennsylvania.  Germantown,  Philadelphia 

WALNUT  LANE  SCHOOL 

and  Wellesley  Preparatory  Prepares  for  all  Colleges  Acadep.ic  and 
sp.ci,l  courses.  Address  Mrs. 

AMERICAN  JFI  RE 

1  Office,  Company’s  Building 

|  308  &  310  ^Walnut  St., 

The  Outlook 


The  leading  feature  of  the  July  Magazine  Number  of  I  HE  OU  FLOOK 
will  be  an  article  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  entitled  j 

The  Spirit  of  the  New  World 

a>.s  interpreted  by  the 

PaLiy-Americax!  Exposition 

It  will  be  richly  illustrated  with  original  drawings  by  A.  Fleury  and  special 
photographs  by  C.  D.  Arnold.  Another  striking  feature  will  be  the  first 
chapter  of  RALPH  CONNOR’S  great  novel 

The  M'dn  from  Glengarry  j 

This  Number  will  also  contain 

The  Making  of  an  American  ...  By  Jacob  A.  Rns 
The  Personality  of  the  Mikado  -  -  By  William  Elliot  Griffis 

The  Jubilee  Convention  of  the  Yoving  Men’s  Christian 
Association  -  By  James  M.  Whiton 

Sir  Walter  Besant  .....  By  Elbert  F.  Baldwin 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


You  Needn’t  Care  a  Button 


if  you’ve  a  Bachelor’s  Button,  with  Im¬ 
proved  Washburnc  Patent  Fasteners, 
whether  you  lose  a  suspender  button 
or  not.  Slip  it  on ;  push  down  the 
lever;  it  holds  like  grim  death.  By 
mail,  10  cts.  Catalogue  of  novelties 
made  with  Washburne  fasteners,  free 
on  request. 

AMERICAN  KS3NG  CO. 

Box  84,  Wntcrbnry,  Cotin. 


LETTERS  COPIED  WHILE  WRITING 

No  press;  no  work.  Anyjteji;  any  ink;  anypajser 
Pen-Carbon-Manifold  Co.,  Dept.  A,  145  Centre  St.,  New  York 


Have  you  read  the  last  issue  of 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post? 


THE  NEW  CENTURY  TYPEWRITER 

IS  A  MARVEL  OF  SUPERIORITY 
American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  302  Broadway,  New  York. 


ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE,  ALWAYS.  # 

Remington  Typewriter 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  WANTS 


PULPIT  SUPPLY.— A  clergyman  who 
will  be  in  the  city  through  the  summer  wishes 
opportunities  to  supply  some  pulpit  in  N .  Y . 
City  or  within  a.reasonab.le  distance.  Refer¬ 
ence  by  permission  to  Editor  of  I  he  Outlook. 
Address  CLERGYMAN.  No.  5.42S, Outlook. 

SUMMER  STUDY  FOR  GIRLS 
at  Squirrel  island,  Me.,  in  July  and  August. 
Languages,  mathematics,  psychology,  and 
nature  study.  Individual  or  class  work. 
Coaching  for  college  examinations.  Corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  Address  E.,  140  Cottage 
Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  SEVEN 
YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  teaching 
and  summer  tutoring,  will  travel  and  work 
with  one  or  two  boys  of  the  right  stamp,  or 
take  them  to  country  or  camp  life .near  Lake 
Champlain.  Good  fellowship.  Efficient  in¬ 
struction.  Address  No.  5,609,  care  Outlook. 

A  SMITH  COLLEGE  SENIOR 
desires  position  as  tutor,  governess,  or  com¬ 
panion  lor  the  summer.  Good  references. 
Address  F.  C..  No.  5,608,  care  The  Outlook. 

SHOPPING.- SAMPLES  SENT. 
ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY. 
SUITS  AND  HATS  TO  ORDER. 
Highest  references.  M.  W.  WIGHTMAN 
&  £().,  44  West  22d  St..  New  York. 


A  TEACHER  of  experience  wishes  t; 
take  charge  of  motherless  children.  Will 
take  them  to  her  home,  go  to  theirs,  or  travel. 
Best  of  references  given  and  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  No.  5.772.  care  The  Outlook. 

WANTED  -  IN  A  REFINED 
COUNTRY  HOME,  a  few  pupils  de¬ 
siring  instruction  in  branches  from  the  pri¬ 
mary  to  college  work,  and  a  healthful  home. 
German  a  specialty.  Instruction  and  per¬ 
sonal  care  given  by  competent  and  experi¬ 
enced  teachers.  References  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  Address  Box  7,  East  Derry,  N.  H.  j 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  desires  sum¬ 
mer  engagement.  English.  Latin,  and  French. 
Coaching  a  specialty.  Willing  to  travel.  Rel- 
erences.  Miss  A.,  No.  5.774,  care  Outlook. 

SUCCESSFUL  teacher  desires  summer 
employment.  Competent  to  take  entire  charge 
of  children  with  or  without  care  of  home. 
Higiiest  references.  No.  5,793,  The  Outlook. 

WANTED— Educated  New  England  wo¬ 
man,  about  forty,  experienced  in  household 
management  and  with  clerical  ability,  desires 
position  for  the  summer.  No.  5, 799,  Out  look. 

BRYN  MAWR  college  student  would 
like  position  lor  whole  or  part  of  summer  as 
tutor,  governess,  or  companion.  Would  travel. 
Best  references.  No.  5,797.  The  Outlook. 


WANTED— By  a  woman  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  satisfactory  testimonials,  household  po¬ 
sition  of  trust  and  light  work.  Address  bliss 
C.  D.  G..  No.  5.S00,  The  Outlook. 

A  TEACHER  desires  position  as  com- 

K anion  or  private  secretary  for  the  summer. 

.efcrences  given  and  required.  Address 
Miss  M„  No.  5.79S.  care  The  Outlook. 

WANTED— The  care  of  motherless  chil¬ 
dren  ;  would  take  full  charge  with  or  without 
the  care  of  the  home.  Unqualified  testimo¬ 
nials.  Address  No.  5,3u7,  care  The  Outlook. 

WANTED— A  MAN  OF  ENERGY, 
INTEGRITY.  AND  ABILITY  TO 
REPRESENT  OUR  NEW  EDI¬ 
TION  (just  published)  of  Webster’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Dictionary  in  your  county.  Address, 
giving  references,  age,  and  experience,  G.  & 
C.  MERRIAM  CO..  Springfield,  Mass. 

WANTED— Gentleman  with. $10, 000  to 
take  Treasuryship  of  a  reliable  Chicago  busi¬ 
ness  having  over  $50v000  capital.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences  required  and  given.  No.  5,834,  Outlook. 

YALE  INSTRUCTOR,  now  con¬ 
nected  with  large  New  England  preparatory 
school,  who  has  lived  abroad,  will  tutor  one 
or  two  boys  for  the  summer  at  home  or 
abroad.  Address  Pli.D.,  No.  5.M4,  care  of 
The  Outlook. 
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Germs 

develop  rapidly  in  hot  weather.  Before  clos¬ 
ing  your  house  for  the  Summer  disinfect  every 
suspicious  spot.  Disinfect  the, rooms  you  move 
intp  ;  the  former  occupants" may  have  left  the 
germs  of  some  disease. 

Platt's 

Chlorides 

The  Household  Disinfectant 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid ;  powerful,  safe, 
and  economical.  Sold  in  quart  bottles 
only,  by  druggists,  high-class  grocers  and 
house-furnishing  dealers.  Manufactured  by 
Henry  B.  Platt,  Platt  St.,  New  York. 


[van 


'Cocoa, 


THE  BEST 

High  Quality 
Economy 
Delicious  Taste 

Van  Houten’s  Cocoa  is 
Universally  Accorded  f lie 
preference  as  a  Household 
t'crage. 

rder  it  nest  time— take  no  other. 
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LET  THE 

SUN 

INTO  YOUR. 
BUILDINGS 

and  scour  them 

with. 

Sapolio 


.Co  I  leges, -Hospitals, 
A sy I urns  and  ai ! 
Public  Institutions 
find  SAPOLIO  useful 
Its  cleansing  is  thorough 
.end  veiyquickiydone. 
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»7  .  .  _  The  country  may  be  glad 

that  Senator  Depew,  in  an 
interview,  urged  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
McKinley  for  a  third  term,  since  it  brought 
from  the  latter  a  brief,  perfectly  explicit 
letter,  the  gist  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
following  sentence :  “  I  not  only  am  not 
and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
term,  but  would  not  accept  a  nomination 
for  it  if  it  were  tendered  me.”  We  are 
not  among  those  who  think  that  any  harm 
to  the  United  States  would  result  if  a 
President  could  be  elected  for  three  or 
even  more  successive  terms.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  a  distinct  advantage  if  American 
traditions  resembled  in  this  respect  the 
English  traditions.  In  England  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Liberal  party  necessarily  im¬ 
plied  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  Prime  Minister,  as  the  triumph  of  the 
Conservative  party  necessarily  implied  at 
one  time  Lord  Beaconsfield,  at  another 
Lord  Salisbury,  as  Prime  Minister.  Such 
a  tradition  prevents  faction  within  the 
party,  and  tends  to  secure  the  ablest  if 
not  the  best  man  in  the  party  as  its  per¬ 
manent  leader.  But,  whatever  advantages 
or  disadvantages  there  might  be  in  the 
eligibility  of  a  President  for  more  than  two 
terms,  the  practice  of  the  country  for 
many  years,  established  and  confirmed 
by  the  failure  to  nominate  General  Grant 
for  a  third  term,  has  made  this  American 
tradition  a  part  of  the  unwritten  constitu¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  bad  politics  at  any 
time  for  a  party  to  disregard  it ;  it  would 
be  especially  bad  politics  at  the  present 
time,  with  charges  of  imperialism  current 
against  the  Republican  party,  which  would 
certainly  be  reinforced  by  the  disregard 
of  the  American  tradition  on  this  subject. 
There  is  no  lack  of  men  in  sympathy  with 
the  general  policy  of  the  present  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  with  political  ability  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  President  under 


whom  that  policy  has  been  thus  far  carried 
forward,  out  of  any  one  of  whom  an 
entirely  competent  and  able  President 
could  be  made.  We  are  not  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  nominating  Presidents  ;  but  the 
list  would  certainly  include  Vice-President 
Roosevelt,  Secretary  Root,  Judge  Taft, 
Governor  Odell ;  doubtless  twice  as  many 
more  equally  capable  could  easily  be 
added  to  the  list  of  possible  candidates. 


The  Boston  Subwey  Again 


Massachusetts  is 


witnessing  a  strik¬ 
ing  illustration  of  the  power  which  cor¬ 
poration  influence  is  able  to  obtain 
over  legislative  bodies.  In  that  Com¬ 
monwealth,  fortunately,  Governor  Crane 
has  been  on  the  alert  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  most  of  the  legislators — and  most 
of  the  Boston  newspapers — oppose  his  rec¬ 
ommendations.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  Governor  Crane  himself  is  a  man  of 
large  business  interests,  and  commands, 
to  an  exceptional  degree,  the  confidence  of 
business  men,  the  strength  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  grasp  which  he  undertook  to  break 
becomes  all  the  more  noteworthy.  The 
matter  at  issue  related  to  the  extension 
of  the  subway  system  of  Boston  under 
Washington  Street.  The  Tremont  Street 
subway,  now  in  operation,  was  built  by  the 
city,  with  money  borrowed  at  Zx/2  per  cent., 
and  was  then  leased  for  twenty  years  to  the 
Boston  Elevated  Company  at  a  minimum 
rental  of  4^4  per  cent,  on  the  net  cost, 
with  provision  for  further  compensation 
to  the  city  proportioned  to  the  volume  of 
business  after  passing  a  given  limit. 
Obviously,  as  the  city  will  soon  begin  to 
derive  additional  rental  from  the  expand¬ 
ing  traffic  through  the  subway,  these 
terms  suffice  to  meet  the  city’s  interest 
charge  and  gradually  to  pay  the  debt 
incurred,  leaving  the  subway  clear  to  the 
city,  possibly  within  twenty  years,  and 
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certainly  within  about  thirty'.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  has  been  satisfactory  to  the 
city,  and  no  doubt  profitable  to  the  com¬ 
pany;  and  when  a  Washington  Street 
subway  is  proposed,  the  same  course 
would  be  the  natural  one  to  follow ;  it  is, 
indeed,  difficult  to  discover  or  invent  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  followed. 


There  is  no  doubt 

Governor  Crane  Demands  ..  .  ..  sentiment 

a  Referendum  tnat  rne  SUUimeni 

of  Boston  over¬ 

whelmingly  favored  following  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Street  the  precedent  set  in  Trem- 
ont  Street,  but  the  Elevated  Company 

had  other  plans.  It  proposed  to  build 
the  way  itself  and  have  the  use  of  it 
for  fifty  years,  turning  it  over  then 

to  the  city.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was 
accordingly  put  into  the  present  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  acquired  overwhelming  strength 
in  both  branches.  The  associated  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  Boston  declared  against 
it,  and  so  did  organized  labor — all  de¬ 
manding  that  the  people  of  Boston  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  the  matter.  Both 

political  parties  were  committed  to  such 
a  referendum.  Nevertheless,  all  referen¬ 
dum  and  other  amendments  were  voted 
down  by  large  majorities  in  both  branches, 
save  one  reducing  the  time  from  fifty  to 
forty  years.  It  was  while  the  measure 
was  on  its  way  through  the  House  that 
Governor  Crane  caused  it  to  be  known 
that,  unless  provision  was  made  for 
submitting  the  matter  to  the  people,  he 
would  veto  the  bill.  But  nearly  the 
entire  press  of  Boston  had  meantime 
been  enlisted  for  the  measure,  and  the 
Governor’s  declaration,  while  causing  a 
storm  of  diverse  comment,  proved  of  no 
effect  in  staying  the  progress  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  bill.  It  was  sent  to  the  Governor, 
and  he  has  now  vetoed  it,  on  the  ground 
chiefly  that  the  people  of  a  city  should 
have  the  disposal  of  their  own  streets, 
and  that  to  spread  a  contract  of  this 
nature  over  so  long  a  time  is  unwise  pub¬ 
lic  policy.  Moreover,  by  securing  a  forty 
years’  use  of  the  Washington  Street  sub¬ 
way  the  Company  would  plainly  be  in  a 
position  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a  re-rental 
of  the  Tremont  Street  subway,  whose 
present  lease  expires  in  seventeen  years. 
As  the  Governor’s  veto  is  likely,  though 
not  certain,  to  be  sustained  by  the  neces¬ 


sary  one-third  in  the  lower  House,  the 
whole  question  will  probably  go  over  to 
the  next  Legislature.  The  exhibition  of 
legislative  subserviency  to  the  corporation 
interest  has  deeply  enlisted  public  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  State.  Both  parties  have 
been  about  equally  smirched  by  the  epi¬ 
sode,  which  suggests  the  widespread  em¬ 
ployment  of  sinister  influences.  Governor 
Crane  himself,  exemplifying  in  this  matter 
the  business  man  in  politics  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  has  gained  greatly  in 
popular  strength,  and  a  renomination  will 
now  certainly  be  forced  upon  him. 

@ 


The  House  of  Repre- 
?°r  Connecficut'6  m  sentatives  in  Connect¬ 
icut  has  retreated  from 
the  position  it  seemed  to  take  a  fortnight 
ago,  when  it  defeated  the  Fyler  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  slightly  increas¬ 
ing  the  representation  of  the  cities  in  the 
Legislature.  Last  week  it  fell  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  Governor  McLean 
and  by  a  majority  of  117  to  101  voted 
in  favor  of  a  Constitutional  Convention 
which  may  revise  the  whole  system  of 
representation.  In  this  Convention,  it  is 
true,  the  representation  will  be  “  of  acres 
and  not  of  men,”  for  each  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-eight  towns  will  elect  but  a 
single  delegate,  and  the  one  hundred 
little  towns  which  have  but  a  fifth  of 
the  population  will  elect  two-thirds  of 
the  members.  Nevertheless,  this  body 
must  submit  the  result  of  its  deliberations 
to  the  people  of  the  State,  to  be  accepted 
or  rejected  as  a  majority  of  the  people 
and  not  a  majority  of  the  towns  may  decide. 
The  friends  of  majority  rule,  therefore, 
are  already  rejoiced  that  its  extreme  oppo¬ 
nents  defeated  the  timid  compromise  pro¬ 
posed  a  fortnight  ago.  As  often  happens, 
the  aggressive  reactionaries  have  proven 
to  be  the  most  effective  supporters  of  the 
radical  reformers. 


The  Alabama  and  Virginia 
Conventions 


The  Montgomery 
“  Advertiser  ”  re¬ 
ports  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  Alabama 
Constitutional  Convention  has  decided 
unanimously  not  to  report  favorably  any 
ordinance  which  seeks  to  discriminate 
against  the  negro  race  in  the  division  of 
the  school  fund.  This  report,  while  not 
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in  any  sense  official,  is  in  complete  har¬ 
mony  with  the  expressions  gathered  from 
the  leaders  of  the  Convention  by  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  Thrasher,  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook. 
The  press  despatches  announcing  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  resolutions  disfranchising 
every  person  of  negro  ancestry,  or  every 
person  of  mixed  ancestry,  do  not  deserve 
the  serious  consideration  which  they  are 
receiving  at  the  North.  The  first  of  these 
proposals,  we  are  informed,  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Convention  by  a  young  man, 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  was  entirely 
unknown  to  the  people  of  the  State  prior 
to  the  presentation  of  his  sensational 
measure.  Resolutions  of  this  sort,  which 
in  letter  as  well  as  in  spirit  run  directly 
counter  to  the  Constitution,  will  not  be 
seriously  considered  by  the  Convention. 
They  are  seized  upon  by  reporters  merely 
for  their  sensational  quality.  In  Virginia 
the  proceedings  with  which  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  opened  last  week 
indicated  a  stronger  sentiment  for  negro 
disfranchisement  than  was  anticipated  in 
that  Commonwealth.  One  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Convention  introduced  a  reso¬ 
lution  requiring  the  delegates,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  their  work,  to  take  the  oath 
of  office  prescribed  by  the  existing  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  State.  One  of  the  articles 
of  this  Constitution  forbids  the  impair¬ 
ment  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and,  because 
of  the  presence  of  this  article,  the  Con¬ 
vention  voted,  56  to  38,  against  requiring 
its  members  to  take  the  prescribed  oath. 
It  needs  to  be  said,  however,  that  some 
of  those  who  voted  with  the  majority,  in¬ 
cluding  Senator  Daniel,  staled  that  they 
did  not  themselves  object  to  taking  the 
oath,  but  did  not  wish  to  require  others 
to  take  it  who  did  object  to  so  doing. 
Ex-Solicitor-General  Goode,  who  was  made 
the  permanent  President  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  delivered  an  address  which  reviewed 
with  seeming  approval  all  that  had  been 
done  in  other  Southern  States  to  restrict 
the  suffrage,  and  treated  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  Mississippi 
disfranchisement  clause  as  a  final  and 
complete  sanction  of  that  measure.  This 
address,  however,  has  been  severely  criti¬ 
cised  by  some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the 
Convention,  who  point  out  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  merely  declared  that  the 
Mississippi  measure  did  not  upon  its 


surface  disfranchise  men  because  of  their 
race,  and  left  the  Court  free  to  pronounce 
against  any  measure  which  was  proven  to 
disfranchise  men  on  this  account.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Convention  will  not  go 
further  than  to  make  the  payment  of  a 
small  poll  tax  a  prerequisite  to  the  suf¬ 
frage.  This  qualification  alone  would  for 
the  present  put  the  whites  everywhere  in 
complete  control  while  permitting  all 
industrious  men,  regardless  of  race,  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  citizens. 


The  Southern  Indus- 
taduMri  nv«tion  trial  Association's  meet- 
ing  in  Philadelphia  last 
week  was  naturally  made  the  occasion  of 
a  series  of  addresses  aiming  to  familiarize 
the  capitalists  of  the  North  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  resources  of  the  South.  The  most 
striking  of  these  addresses  was  probably 
that  upon  the  increase  of  the  iron  industry. 
Last  year,  said  the  speaker,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Gibson,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama  exported 
238,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  or  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  amount  sent  abroad  by 
this  country.  As  cheap  pig  iron  is  the 
foundation  of  the  cheap  manufacture  of 
iron  of  every  description,  the  possibilities 
for  the  development  of  this  industry  at 
the  South  are  almost  without  limit.  Many 
of  the  later  discussions  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  turned  upon  the  bettering  of  South¬ 
ern  waterways,  and  especially  upon  the 
construction  of  an  Isthmian  canal.  The 
demand  for  this  latter  seemed  to  be  not 
only  unanimous  but  most  insistent,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  delegates  apparently  favoring 
the  cbnstruction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
without  much  further  diplomatic  ceremony 
or  any  further  legislative  delay. 


_.  It  will  be  recalled 

Union  Against  Sweat-Shops  ^  &  sweat_shop 

bill  strongly  advocated  by  organized  labor 
became  a  law  in  New  York  State  in 
December,  1899.  This  law  provided  for 
the  granting  of  licenses  to '  manufacture 
garments  only  after  an  investigation  by 
the  Deputy  Factory  Inspection  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  rooms  to  be  used.  Within 
fifteen  months  twenty  thousand  licenses 
were  issued.  The  impossibility  of  thorough 
inspection  and  supervision  of  this  num¬ 
ber  of  shops  by  a  force  of  fifteen  factory 
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inspectors — the  number  assigned  to  the 
city  by  the  State  Department — needs  no 
explanation.  That  the  bill  hardly  touched 
the  sweating  evils  was  declared  by  the 
trade-union  of  the  industry,  the  Church 
Federation  for  the  Advancement  of  Labor, 
settlement  workers,  and  the  people  who 
live  in  the  sweating  districts.  The  lav/’s 
most  obvious  effect  was  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  the  bribery  of  officials. 
The  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  made 
aware  of  the  dissatisfaction  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  license  law,  and 
assigned  the  whole  force  of  inspectors  of 
the  State  Factory  Department  to  duty  in 
the  city  during  the  past  month.  The  re¬ 
sult  to  date  has  been  the  formulating  of 
charges  against  four  of  the  deputy  inspec¬ 
tors  for  collusion  and  malfeasance  in 
office.  The  attitude  now  taken  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  promises  better 
things ;  but  his  work  is  not  to  be  made 
the  sole  reliance  of  the  opponents  of  the 
sweat-shops.  At  a  conference  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  all  the  trade-unions  of 
the  tailoring  trade  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  of  Newark,  N.  ].,  recently  held,  it  was 
resolved  to  notify  all  the  manufacturers 
in  the  trade  that  at  an  opportune  time  the 
men  would  strike  against  the  sweat-shop, 
and  would  demand  shops  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
National  Association  of  Clothiers  has 
likewise  declared  against  the  sweat-shop 
and  in  favor  of  establishing  shops  away 
from  the  tenement-house  regions.  If  trade- 
unions  and  the  manufacturers  who  are 
thus  making  common  cause  against  the 
sweat-shop  are  upheld  by  public  senti¬ 
ment,  by  an  insistent  demand  for  garments 
made  under  wholesome  conditions,  this 
source  of  evil  will  soon  be  removed. 


The  Metal  Trades  War 


The  National  Metal 
Trades  Association, 
at  its  meeting  in  New  York  City  last 
week,  adopted  resolutions  calling  upon  the 
manufacturers  of  machinery  throughout 
the  country  to  unite  in  an  aggressive  war 
upon  the  Machinists’  Union,  now  demand¬ 
ing  ten  hours’  pay  for  nine  hours’  work. 
At  this  meeting  steps  were  taken  toward 
the  raising  of  a  fund  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  be  used  in  meeting 
the  losses  incurred  by  individual  employ¬ 
ers  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 
The  workmen,  through  their  union,  sup¬ 


port  each  other  in  this  way  (the  men 
who  are  working  contributing  to  the 
strike  funds  of  the  shops  which  are  idle), 
and  the  Metal  Trades  Association  pro¬ 
poses  that  employers  shall  likewise  recog¬ 
nize  their  “solidarity.”  Regarding  the 
disposition  of  the  strike-fighting  fund, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Chalmers,  of  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  among 
other  things  the  fund  “  will  be  used 
to  defray  -  the  expenses  of  men  who  are 
brought  to  take  the  strikers’  places  and  to 
pay  a  bonus  to  those  men  if  necessary. 
In  Cleveland,  during  the  foundry  strike, 
325  men  were  brought  in,  and  received  a 
bonus  each  of  $4  a  day,  besides  their 
regular  wages,  some  of  these  men  getting 
in  all  from  $7  to  $8  a  day.  More 
than  $116,000  was  spent  in  this  way 
before  the  strikers  returned  to  work.” 
Over  against  these  declarations  from  the 
employers,  representatives  of  the  Union 
have  issued  a  statement  declaring  that,  in 
a  fight  for  the  existence  of  their  organ¬ 
ization,  it  would  have  the  support  not 
only  of  every  labor  union  in  this  country, 
but  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Engineers  in  England,  which  has  already 
cabled  its  promise  of  financial  assistance. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Amalgamated  Associa¬ 
tion  has  not  only  a  membership  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  but  a 
fund  larger,  it  is  claimed,  than  that  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  Metal  Trades  Association, 
the  machinists  are  probably  able  to  endure 
a  long  conflict.  On  the  surface  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  serious  in  the  extreme,  but,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Metal  Trades  Associ¬ 
ation,  despite  recent  important  acces¬ 
sions,  does  not  yet  enroll  a  majority  of 
the  manufacturers  of  machinery,  and  the 
Machinists’  Union  hardly  enrolls  more 
than  a  bare  majority  of  the  machinists, 
there  is  every  probability  that  one  side  or 
the  other  may  soon  offer  concessions. 
The  times  are  too  prosperous  for  either 
employers  or  men  to  remain  idle  and  see 
the  trade  which  had  been  theirs  passing 
to  rival  concerns  in  which  agreements 
have  already  been  reached  respecting  both 
wages  and  hours. 

ft 

The  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Immigration, 
Mr.  Powderly,  has 
issued  an  order  requiring  immigration 
officers  hereafter  to  exclude  rigidly  all 
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immigrants  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 
Heretofore  the  exclusion  of  such  immi¬ 
grants  has  been  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Boards  of  Special  Inquiry  at  the  various 
ports ;  but  hereafter  the  exclusion  is  obli¬ 
gatory.  The  order  from  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Immigration  is  in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  of  the  supervising  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
that  “  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  now 
considered  a  dangerous  contagious  dis¬ 
ease.”  When  tuberculosis  is  thus  classi¬ 
fied,  the  general  law  for  the  exclusion  of 
immigrants  with  contagious  diseases  is 
clearly  applicable.  Without  doubt  the 
notice  of  the  new  order  will  be  promptly 
communicated  to  our  foreign  consuls  and 
posted  in  the  offices  of  foreign  steamship 
companies,  so  as  to  prevent  the  emigration 
of  families  any  one  of  whose  members  is 
the  victim  of  consumption.  It  appears  to 
us  that  this  protection  against  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  infection  might  properly  be 
accompanied  by  some  local  measures  of 
protection  within  the  United  States. 


The  Cuban  Con- 
vention  has  at  last 
adopted,  without  modification,  what  is 
known  as  the  Platt  amendment  to  the 
Army  Bill.  That  is,  it  has  agreed  to  em¬ 
body  in  or  append  to  the  Constitution, 
and  to  embody  in  a  permanent  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  provisions  that  Cuba 
will  not  impair  her  independence  by  any 
treaty  with  any  foreign  power,  nor  bank¬ 
rupt  herself  by  financial  engagements 
which  she  is  unable  to  fulfill,  that  she  will 
allow  intervention  by  the  United  States 
to  protect  her  from  foreign  invasion  or 
domestic  revolution,  that  she  will  protect 
all  lawful  rights  acquired  under  the  United 
States  military  occupancy,  that  she  will 
complete  the  sanitation  of  the  cities  of 
the  island,  that  she  will  leave  the  title  to 
the  Isle  of  Pines  for  future  adjustment, 
and  that  she  will  sell  or  lease  to  the  United 
States  lands  necessary  for  coaling  or  naval 
stations.  As  our  readers  know,  we  regard 
all  these  provisions,  except  the  last,  not 
only  as  right  and  reasonable  for  our  own 
protection,  but  necessary  to  secure  to  Cuba 
that  liberty  and  independence  which  we 
have  guaranteed  to  her  and  for  which  we 
have  paid  such  a  price  in  men  and  money. 
Since  certain  influential  papers  in  the 


United  States  took  a  different  view,  insist¬ 
ing  withgreat  persistence  that  makingthese 
provisions  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  was  a  violation 
of  our  plighted  faith  and  indicated  a  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to 
disregard  our  guarantees  altogether  and 
to  continue  to  govern  Cuba  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  under  military  authority  and  eventu¬ 
ally  to  annex  her  to  the  United  States,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  strange  that  the  sus¬ 
picion  and  hostility  of  certain  Cubans  was 
aroused,  and  that  the  Convention  accepted 
the  conditions  only  after  much  explanation, 
and  after  being  assured  that  the  President 
could  not  and  Congress  probably  would 
not  modify  them.  It  now  remains  for  the 
Cubans  to  organize  a  government  to  which 
the  United  States  can  safely  intrust  the 
responsibility  for  protecting  persons  and 
property  which  at  present  devolves  on  the 
United  States.  As  soon  as  such  a  gov¬ 
ernment  is  organized,  and  the  treaty  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Constitution  is  made,  the 
United  States  should,  and  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  will,  withdraw  its  forces  and  leave 
the  Cubans  to  try  the  experiment  of  self- 
government.  Whether  they,  will  succeed, 
or  whether  recurring  epochs  of  revolution 
and  anarchy  will  take  place,  such  as  curse 
many  of  the  South  American  Republics, 
remains  to  be  proved.  It  will  be  in  some 
respects  advantageous  to  have  in  close 
proximity  two  islands  like  Cuba  and  Porto 
RiCo,  one  independent,  the  other  subject 
to  but  not  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
that  Americans  and  the  world  may  learn 
by  an  object-lesson  which  government 
furnishes  the  better  protection  to  human 
rights  and  secures  more  effectively  human 
liberty. 


Cuban  Orphans 


One  of  the  results  of  the 
reconcentrado  policy  was 


the  appalling  number  of  Cuban  children  left 
homeless  and  helpless.  The  insular  gov¬ 
ernment  acted  promptly  and  energetically 
in  its  establishment  of  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  care  of  destitute  children, 
and  by  its  decree  of  last  summer  assumed 
the  guardianship  until  sixteen  years  of  age 
of  every  destitute  child  legally  committed 
to  its  charge.  However,  the  need  was 
still  hard  to  compass.  In  1899  Mr.  Elmer 
E.  Hubbard  (who  had  been  for  five  years  a 
missionary  in  Japan,  and  had  given  spe- 
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cial  attention  to  work  for  orphan  children 
there),  drawn  by  the  reports  of  suffering 
in  Cuba,  went  to  Matanzas,  and  soon  had 
rented  a  small  house,  making  a  home  for 
twenty  boys.  From  this  beginning  the 
Matanzas  Industrial  Home  has  grown, 
until  there  are  now  fifty  children  in  two 
houses,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  who 
are  sent  to  school  and  receive  Christian 
training,  care,  and  instruction.  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  has  had  a  hard  struggle  to  support 
the  Home  on  the  small  and  irregular  gifts 
received  from  friends  in  this  country,  but 
the  importance  of  its  succor  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  whom  he  has  rescued  from  the  streets 
justifies  his  every  effort.  Once,  when 
funds  ran  very  low,  he  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  that  offered  of  earning  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  day  by  putting  on  the  roof  of  a  new 
Methodist  church  near  by,  rather  than 
close  his  own  doors.  When  a  freshman 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Mr.  Hubbard  and  his 
chum  boarded  themselves  for  seventy-one 
cents  a  week,  but  he  writes  that  with  his 
later  experience  he  could  do  it  in  Cuba 
for  fifty  cents.  Indeed,  the  food  at  the 
school,  consisting  mainly  of  wheat  (which 
the  boys  clean,  grind,  and  roast  them¬ 
selves)  and  of  fruit,  costs  but  five  cents  a 
day  apiece.  So  small  a  sum  as  two  dol¬ 
lars  and  a  half  a  month  will  actually  feed, 
clothe,  educate,  and  train  one  child;  each 
member  pledges  this  sum  monthly.  Any 
who  are  interested  in  aiding  this  charity 
may  get  fuller  information  by  writing  to 
Miss  Grace  Williams,  Secretary,  610  Will¬ 
iams  Street,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Help 
is  greatly  needed.  Mr.  Hubbard  writes 
that  appeals  from  other  parts  of  Cuba  are 
coming  to  him  for  the  establishment  of  a 
work  like  his  at  Matanzas.  In  Cienfuegos, 
out  of  a  population  of  thirty  thousand, 
there  are  fourteen  hundred  poverty- 
stricken  .  widows  with  children.  At  Car¬ 
denas  the  Mayor  states  that  there  are  fifty' 
orphan  children  greatly  in  need  of  homes. 
What  it  will  mean  to  Cuba  to  have  these 
children  come  under  the  influence  of  a 
good  Christian  home,  instead  of  growing 
up  uncared-for  waifs,  without  training  or 
responsibility,  is  beyond  estimate. 


The  Boer  War 


Another  British  defeat  oc¬ 
curred  last  week  at  Steen- 
koolspruit,  a  little  town  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  twenty  miles  south  of  Middelburg, 


in  the  surprise  and  capture  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  men  of  the  Victorian 
Mounted  Rifles,  together  with  a  list  of  no 
less  than  sixty  killed  and  wounded.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Kitchener  s  despatch,  the 
enemy  crept  up  to  within  short  range,  and 
suddenly  poured  such  a  deadly  fire  into 
the  camp  that  only  two  officers  and  fifty 
men  were  able  to  escape.  T.his  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  unwelcome  piece  of  news 
received  by  the  London  War  Office  in  a 
long  time  ;  following  the  defeat  of  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  it  makes  the  situation  in  South 
Africa  just  now  especially  unsatisfactory 
to  Englishmen.  They  believe  that  the 
Boers  are  secretly  still  gaining  many 
recruits  from  the  Dutch  districts  of  Cape 
Colony.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that 
the  constitution  of  Cape  Colony  be  sus¬ 
pended,  although  the  only  way  in  which 
this  could  legally  be  accomplished  would 
seem  to  be  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Milner  (the  latter 
of  whom  was  justly  promoted  to  the  peer¬ 
age  on  account  of  his  splendid  work  in 
South  Africa)  might  well  hesitate  before 
taking  this  step ;  they  would  presumably 
not  wish  to  invite  opposition  on  such  an 
issue.  Up  to  last  week  Lord  Kitchener’s 
recent  proclamation  has  been  thought  to 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  situation.  His 
proclamation  was  to  the  effect  that  any 
resident  in  the  martial  law  districts  of 
Cape  Colony  found  in  arms,  inciting  to 
fight,  aiding  the  enemy,  or  endangering  by 
overt  act  the  British  forces,  would  be  tried 
by  court  martial,  and  be  liable  to  the  most 
severe  penalties.  Such  persons  might 
even  be  shot. 

@ 

Sir  David  Barbour, 
The  Toabe  Taaaied ines  who  was  appointed 

by  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  the 
resources  of  the  Boer  country  could 
be  taxed  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  present 
war,  has  reported  in  favor  of  a  ten 
per  cent,  tax  on  the  profits  of  the  mines, 
estimating  that  such  a  levy  will  yield 
yearly  $2,250,000.  The  tax,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  upon  the  profits  of  the  mines 
and  not  upon  their  gross  product,  and  is 
therefore  a  lighter  tax  than  that  which 
rests  upon  most  real  estate  in  this  country. 
Sir  David  reports  that  the  mines  can  pay 
it  and  still  be  better  off  than  they  were 
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under  the  Transvaal  Government,  which 
collected  from  them  $3,000,000  a  year 
through  the  monopoly  charge  placed  upon 
sales  of  dynamite.  Inasmuch  as  the 
owners  of  the  mines  bore  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  agitation  which  occasioned  the 
war,  the  British  taxpayers  will  certainly 
indorse  Sir  David’s  proposal,  and  may 
make  the  tax  heavier  than  he  suggests. 
In  every  country  there  is  a  large  number 
of  thoughtful  people  who  believe  that,  how¬ 
ever  true  it  may  be  that  the  value  of  farms 
is  largely  the  result  of  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  improvements  made  by  the  owners, 
the  value  of  mines  is  almost  solely  a  bounty 
of  nature,  and  as  such  should  be  treated 
as  the  natural  property  of  the  general 
public.  The  recommendation  for  South 
Africa  shows  that  the  English  Government 
will  at  least  not  follow  the  example  of  many 
of  our  Western  States  which  have  prac¬ 
tically  exempted  from  all  taxation  the  kind 
of  property  which  is  least  the  creation  of 
private  enterprise  and  which  with  the 
most  apparent  justice  may  be  claimed  to 
belong  to  the  people.  As  regards  the  other 
resources  of  the  Boer  territory,  Sir  David 
reports  that  “the  Orange  River  Colony 
will  be  unable  for  some  years  to  meet  the 
ordinary  cost  of  administration,”  but  that 
the  Transvaal  may  begin  to  pay  something 
toward  the  cost  of  the  war  “two  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace.”  This  is 
hardly  an  optimistic  report,  especially 
since  the  proposed  yearly  tax  upon  the 
mines  hardly  exceeds  the  present  weekly 
cost  of  the  war. 

® 

_  During  the  past  two  years  so 
much  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  northern  and  to  the  southern  parts 
of  Africa — more  especially  to  the  Sudan 
and  to  the  Transvaal  by  the  achievements 
of  Lord  Kitchener  in  both  regions — that 
the  interesting  central  portion,  the  Congo 
Free  State,  has  hardly  received  propor¬ 
tionate  notice.  Last  week,  however,  the 
Belgian  Parliament’s  action  once  more 
drew  attention  to  that  vast  domain.  After 
the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885  the  territory 
between  the  Sudan  on  the  north  and 
British  Central  Africa  on  the  south,  be¬ 
tween  German  East  Africa  and  Portuguese 
West  Africa,  together  with  the  land  imme¬ 
diately  about  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
River  on  the  African  west  coast,  was  de- 


clan  d  by  the  signatory  Powers  a  great  Free 
State,  under  the  immediate  sovereignty 
of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  a  monarch 
who  beyond  any  one  else  had  interested 
himself  in  the  development  of  the  region. 
The  Conference  established  in  the  Congo 
State  both  freedom  of  trade  and  freedom 
of  navigation  of  the  Congo,  of  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  and  of  the  lakes  and  canals  con¬ 
nected  therewith.  The  slave  trade  was 
prohibited,  rules  for  the  protection  of  the 
natives  were  laid  down,  and  the  signatory 
Powers  took  upon  themselves  to  accept 
the  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly 
governments  should  any  serious  dispute 
occur.  Leopold  II.  took  over  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  State  on  the  basis  of  per¬ 
sonal  union  with  Belgium,  not  only  be¬ 
queathing  to  that  country  all  of  his  rights 
in  the  Congo  State,  but  also  announcing 
his  willingness  to  hand  over  the  Congo 
to  Belgium  before  his  death.  A  later  con¬ 
vention  between  Belgium  and  the  Congo 
State  preserved  to  the  former  the  right  of 
annexing  the  latter  after  a  period  of  ten 
years.  That  period  has  now  lapsed,  and  the 
action  of  the  Belgian  Parliament  is  conse¬ 
quently  of  great  interest  to  all  of  the  colo¬ 
nizing  Powers  in  general,  but  to  France  in 
particular.  The  French  Sudan  immedi¬ 
ately  adjoins  the  Congo  State  to  the  north. 
It  has  long  been  understood  that,  in  case 
Belgium  could  not  control  matters  in  that 
part  of  Africa,  France  would  have  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  succession,  especially  as 
the  French  domain  in  Africa  is  deficient 
in  navigable  streams.  The  Congo  is  nav¬ 
igable  for  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth  ; 
above  this,  for  a  distance  of  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  there  are  numerous  rapids, 
but  beyond  there  are  no  less  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  navigable  water.  The  Bel¬ 
gian  Parliament  wants  annexation,  but  the 
King  now  suddenly  announces  that  he 
will  not  hand  over  the  Congo  State  before 
his  death.  His  Parliament,  however,  is 
in  no  mood  to  humor  him. 

On  Monday  of  this 

The  Chinese  Indemnity  wegk  it  wag  an„ 

nounced  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
foreign  Powers  at  Peking  had  agreed  on  the 
terms  of  the  payment  of  the  Chinese  indem¬ 
nity.  This  indemnity  is  a  principal  result 
of  the  Boxer  massacres  and  the  foreign 
occupation  of  the  Chinese  capital  and  of 
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the  metropolitan  province  of  Chili.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  indemnity  is  to  draw  interest 
at  four  per  cent.;  the  bonds  are  to  be  issued 
at  par,  and  a  large  annual  payment  is  to 
be  made  to  the  sinking  fund.  We  note 
that  certain  of  the  Powers  demanding  the 
four  per  cent,  provision  are  unable  them¬ 
selves  to  raise  a  loan  at  that  rate.  It  is 
reported  that  the  sources  from  which  the 
revenue  shall  come  are  the  salt  gabelle  or 
tax  and  the  native  customs,  while  the 
maritime  customs  at  the  treaty  ports  are 
to  be  increased  to  an  effective  five  per 
cent.  Mr.  Rockhill,  American  Special 
Commissioner  to  China,  has  also  secured 
the  consent  of  the  other  Powers  to  the 
international  conservancy  of  the  entrances 
to  the  Pei  River  and  to  Wusung  Harbor 
near  Shanghai,  matters  which  the  local 
foreign  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  China 
have  urged  for  three  decades.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  all  the  articles  of  the 
protocol  have  now  been  settled  except  the 
modification  of  commercial  treaties. 


other  Chinese  New,  Coincidentally  with  this 
information  comes  the 
news  that  the  Imperial  Government  has 
issued  orders  for  the  Peking-Hankau 
Railway  to  convey  Chinese  troops  to 
Peking.  These  will  arrive  in  the  capital 
much  earlier  than  was  expected.  On 
Monday  also  came  a  confirmation  of  the 
recently  rumored  massacre  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  native  converts  in 
southern  Mongolia.  The  soldiers  who 
executed  this  atrocity  were  commanded 
by  General  Tung,  Prince  Tuan,  and  Duke 
Lan.  These  three  were  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  anti-foreigners  during  the  Boxer 
outbreak.  Because  of  their  control  of  the 
Chinese  army  and  hence  of  the  Chinese 
Court  and  Government,  the  foreign  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  at  Peking  did  not  insist  on 
the  demand  for  their  heads,  as  it  was 
finally  realized  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  carry  out  the  death  sen¬ 
tence.  The  utmost  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  apparently  able  to  do  was  to 
deprive  General  Tung  of  his  command 
and  all  his  honors,  and  to  banish  Prince 
Tuan  and  Duke  Lan  to  the  borders  of 
Turkestan  for  life.  This  edict  did  not 
seem  greatly  to  trouble  the  three  ;  they 
did  not  get  nearer  Turkestan  than  the 
gOUthem  border  of  Mongolia,  not  far  from 


the  temporary  Chinese  capital  at  Singan. 
The  massacre  is  one  result  of  their  so¬ 
journ,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
the  deed  was  done  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Empress  Dowager,  hitherto  their 
powerful  protector. 


The  reports  of  the 

College  Commencements 

B  Commencement  ex 

ercises  at  American  colleges  last  week 
bore  striking  testimony  to  the  great  en¬ 
largement  of  teaching  facilities  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  in  the  increasing  of 
endowments,  in  the  dedication  of  new 
buildings,  and  in  the  enlargement  of  facul¬ 
ties.  At  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  City  the  new  Alumni  Hall  was  dedi¬ 
cated,  and  President  Low  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  in  Chinese  by  the 
generosity  of  an  anonymous  founder,  who 
accompanied  his  gift  with  a  letter  in  which 
he  urged  the  importance  of  a  fuller  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Chinese  religion.  Now  that 
our  relations  with  the  East  have  become 
so  much  more  intimate  than  at  any  other 
former  period,  and  that  intimacy  is  likely 
to  deepen  and  broaden,  we  shall  impera¬ 
tively  need  all  the  knowledge  we  can  get 
of  the  Eastern  point  of  view  and  the 
Oriental  habit  of  mind.  It  is  impossible 
for  nations  to  deal  justly  with  one  another 
unless  their  intercourse  is  based  on 
intelligence.  The  endowing  of  a  chair 
in  Chinese,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  the 
beginning  of  an  effort  to  furnish  at  our 
colleges  thorough  instruction  in  the  lan¬ 
guages,  the  literature,  and  the  religion  of 
the  East.  The  experiment  at  Columbia 
will  be  watched  with  interest ;  it  will  be 
initiated  under  conditions  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  which  surrounded  the 
earlier  attempt  to  teach  Chinese  in  Har¬ 
vard  University.  China  is  a  great  deal 
nearer  us  to-day  than  she  was  ten  years 
ago  ;  the  whole  East  is  nearer  the  West ; 
and  he  must  be  blind  indeed  who  does 
not  foresee  the  new  chapter  in  the  world’s 
history  which  is  to  be  written  during  the 
present  century  in  the  action  and  reaction 
of  the  East  upon  the  West  and  the  West 
upon  the  East.  Honorary  degrees  are 
being  conferred  with  very  much  more 
caution  than  in  former  years,  and  hence 
are  regaining  their  value.  Among  the 
most  interesting  events  of  this  kind 
during  the  present  season  will  be  the 
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conferring  of  honorary  degrees  on  two 
Professors  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Charles  Augustus  Briggs  and  Francis 
Brown,  by  the  University  of  Oxford. 

© 


_  ,  _  _  .  Professor  Truman  Henry 

Safford,  who  died  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  was  a  mathema¬ 
tician  of  very  unusual  gifts  and  an  astron¬ 
omer  of  distinction.  Born  at  Royalton, 
Vt.,  in  1836,  his  mathematical  powers 
developed  so  early  that  at  the  age  of  nine 
he  prepared  an  almanac,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  calculated  the  elliptic 
elements  of  the  first  comet  of  1849.  He 
discovered,  by  his  own  ingenuity,  a  method 
of  materially  abridging  the  labor  of  cal¬ 
culating  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
moon.  It  was  only  necessary  to  state  the 
terms  of  an  elaborate  proposition  to  him 
to  receive  instantly  a  solution.  So  long 
ago  as  1 846  Professor  Peirce,  of  Harvard, 
said  of  him  that  his  knowledge  was 
“  accompanied  with  powers  of  abstraction 
and  concentration  rarely  possessed  at  any 
age  except  by  minds  of  the  highest 
order.”  After  graduating  from  Harvard 
University  he  spent  a  number  of  years 
at  the  Harvard  Observatory.  In  1865 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Chicago ;  and  as 
Director  of  the  Dearborn  Observatory  he 
discovered  many  new  nebulse.  From 
1869  to  1871  he  was  engrossed  in  the 
catalogue  of  stars  then  being  made  by 
co-operation  of  European  and  American 
astronomers.  In  1878  he  became  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Astronomy  in  Williams  College, 
a  position  which  he  held  until-the  day  of 
his  death,  although  his  teaching  had  been 
interrupted  for  several  years  by  failing 
health.  He  was  a  member  of  many  scien¬ 
tific  and  learned  societies,  both  here  and 
abroad.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  “  Mathematical  Teaching  and  its 
Modern  Methods  ”  and  of  a  number  of 
catalogues  of  stars.  He  was  a  man  of 
tireless  industry  and  of  almost  continuous 
mental  activity;  and  the  break  in  his 
health  was  due  to  his  extraordinary  assi¬ 
duity.  On  Sunday  of  this  week  his  funeral 
took  place  in  Williams  College  Chapel, 
and  was  marked  by  an  oration  from 
President  Carter  of  unusual  power  and 
tenderness  even  from  one  always  a  mas¬ 
ter  in  apt  and  felicitous  language. 


Andover  Theological  Semi- 
Commencemant  nafy  has  just  added  two 

capable  men  to  its  Faculty, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Q.  Day,  to  the  chair  of 
Homiletics,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Churchill,  and  Professor  J.  W. 
Platner,  who  leaves  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  to  take  the  department  of  Church 
History.  In  this  department,  though  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smyth  will  still  continue  to  lecture, 
he  passes  much  of  the  work  over  to  his 
younger  colleague.  This  change  was  made 
the  occasion  of  presenting  to  Professor 
Smyth,  at  last  week’s  anniversary,  a  por¬ 
trait  of  himself, painted  by  Mr.  Hugo  Breul, 
of  Providence,  the  gift  of  his  old  pupils. 
The  presentation  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  P.  Dewey,  of  Brooklyn,  showed  that  a 
peculiarly  warm  affection  is  cherished  for 
Professor  Smyth  by  pupils  whom  he  has 
impressed,  not  only  as  an  erudite  instructor, 
but  as  a  lovable  and  noble  character.  In 
his  reminiscences  Dr.  Dewey  expressed 
high  esteem  of  the  wisdom  with  which 
the  Andover  professors  had  borne  them¬ 
selves  through  the  storm  of  theological 
controversy,  and  characterized  them  as 
great  leaders.  Times  and  conditions 
have  changed  since  then.  The  examina¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Hincks’s  new  department 
of  Systematic  Theology  led  one  of  the 
examiners  to  remark  upon  the  former  atti¬ 
tude  of  suspicion  toward  Andover  teach¬ 
ing  as  having  passed  away.  The  mooted 
transfer  of  the  Seminary  to  Cambridge, 
whatever  valid  reasons  exist  for  it,  is 
adjourned  for  a  time,  though  we  hope 
only  temporarily ;  the  new  reinforcement 
of  the  Faculty,  as  well  as  some  ether 
important  changes,  gives  hope  that  the 
Seminary,  in  which  only  twenty-five  stu¬ 
dents  were  catalogued  last  year,  is  about  to 
enter  on  a  period  of  increased  prosperity. 
© 


Missionaries  by  Themselves 


There  is  one 


meeting  in  this 
country  in  which  missionaries  form  the 
sole  element.  They  make  all  the  plans  and 
do  all  the  speaking.  If  any  one  else  takes 
part,  it  is  by  special  courtesy.  There  are 
no  officials  to  guard  against  unexpected 
or  undesired  revelations ;  no  popular 
pastors  who  are  supposed  to  be  all-power¬ 
ful  in  the  matter  of  raising  money — the 
special  aim  and  purpose  of  most  mission¬ 
ary  gatherings.  This  particular  gathering 
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is  that  held  annually  at  Clifton  Springs 
by  the  International  Missionary  Union. 
Membership  is  limited  to  those  who  have 
seen  service  on  the  foreign  field.  The 
sessions  are  held  in  a  tabernacle  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium, 
built  and  donated  to  the  Union  by  Dr. 
Henry  Foster  for  this  special  purpose, 
while  for  one  week  all  members  are  the 
guests  of  the  Sanitarium.  With  such  a 
membership  it  is  evident  that  there  can 
be  no  continuity  in  the  attendance,  which 
varies  much  from  year  to  year.  This 
year  there  have  been  many  new  faces. 
A  large  delegation  came  from  China, 
including  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Gamewell 
and  Dr.  Edna  Terry  from  Peking,  and 
Messrs.  Sprague  and  Williams,  of  the 
famous  Gobi  Desert  caravan.  Mr.  Bunker 
came  from  South  Africa,  Drs.  Downie 
and  Mansel  and  Mr.  Clancy  from  India, 
Miss  Watson  from  Burma,  and  Miss 
McAllister  from  Liberia.  Almost  all  the 
American  and  Canadian  missions  were 
represented.  In  the  discussion  of  mission 
methods  one  noted  frank  statements  of 
missionary  blunders  as  well  as  gratitude 
for  missionary  success,  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  terrors,  results,  and  opportunities  of 
massacre  and  famine,  as  well  as  the  every¬ 
day  experiences  of  the  missionary  life. 
Men  and  women  who  have  walked  with 
God  in  the  fire  do  not  forget  him  in  peace, 
and  their  spirit  has  taken  possession  of 
all.  This  year  there  was  a  peculiar  hush 
•when  the  memories  were  recalled  of  some 
who  have  left  the  number:  first,  the 
China  martyrs,  then  such  men  as  Dr. 
Cyrus  Hamlin,  Bishop  Parker,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Henry  Foster,  to  whom  the  Union 
owes  so  much  of  its  growth  and  comfort. 
Yet  these  did  not  seem  to  be  far  away, 
and  as  the  roll  was  called  it  was  almost 
as  if  the  response  was  heard  from  the 
other  side. 

© 


„  „  ,,  ,  7  ...  The  fiftieth  year  of 

The  Young  Men's  Jubilee  ,  \T 

the  Boston  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  the  oldest 
in  this  country,  was  celebrated  June  11— 
16  by  an  International  Jubilee  Convention 
of  the  Associations  of  North  America. 
The  Montreal  Association  was  organized 
a  little  earlier  in  the  same  month,  Decem¬ 
ber,  185 L  The  international  character  of 
the  commemoration  was  manifested  both  by 
the  presence  of  numerous  delegates  from 


abroad,  many  of  them  distinguished  men, 
and  by  congratulatory  telegrams  from 
President  McKinley,  from  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  Kings  of  England  and 
Italy.  M.  Siegfried,  a  member  of  the 
French  Senate,  in  offering  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  French  Associations,  presented 
as  a  souvenir  of  their  affection  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  admirable  painting  by 
Dagnan-Bouveret  representing  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Among  all 
these  greetings  none  marked  the  catho¬ 
licity  of  the  Associations  so  significantly 
as  the  address  presented  by  Fr.  Vassilieff 
in  the  name  of  the  St  Petersburg  Asso¬ 
ciation,  now  numbering  eight  hundred 
members,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  congratulations  of  the 
Czarina.  Dr.  Klug,  President  of  the 
German  National  Committee,  referred  to 
the  Association  triangle  as  symbolizing 
the  union  of  Germans,  French,  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  for  Christian  ends,  “  the  greatest 
power  in  the  world.”  June  15  was  spe¬ 
cially  kept  as  “  Jubilee  Day  ”  by  a  com¬ 
memorative  service  in  the  Old  South 
Meeting-House,  where  a  tablet  was  un¬ 
veiled  to  record  the  formation  of  the 
Association  in  the  Old  South  Chapel  in 
Spring  Lane,  a  building  now  removed. 
The  Old  South  meeting  was  followed  by 
a  meeting  in  Boston’s  other  historic  forum, 
Faneuil  Hall.  Here  hangs  the  great 
painting  commemorating  Webster’s  speech 
before  the  Senate  in  1830  for  “  Liberty 
and  Union.”  Pointing  to  this,  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  Bates  eloquently  spoke  of 
the  coming  time  of  liberty  and  union 
throughout  the  earth.  A  number  of  for¬ 
eign  delegates  warmly  responded,  among 
whom  Baron  von  Szilassy,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Budapest,  referred  to 
the  American  welcome  of  the  exiled 
patriot  Kossuth,  in  3852,  as  gratefully 
remembered  in  Hungary.  The  evening 
reception  was  attended  by  five  thousand 
persons. 

© 

The  programme  of  the  six 
The  Programme  ^ayS  covered  in  general  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  work  of  the  Association  for  the 
several  interests  in  view,  a  presentation 
of  its  fundamental  principles,  and  an 
outlook  upon  the  field  of  enterprise  before 
it.  Among  the  classes  affected  by  it  the 
industrial  interests  were  prominent.  Mr.  E. 
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L.  Shuey,  of  Dayton,  O.,  on  “The  Contri¬ 
bution  of  the  Association  to  the  Welfare 
of  the  Commercial  and  Industrial' Classes,” 
spoke  of  the  increase  of  the  earning  power 
of  young  men  that  had  been  effected. 
The  first  class  in  freehand  drawing  in 
American  evening  schools  had  been 
started  by  the  Association.  This  had 
brought  in  industrial,  mechanical,  and 
architectural  drawing,  other  schools  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example.  This  led  on  to  train¬ 
ing  in  handiwork  of  various  kinds,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  science  and  culture  studies. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  membership  was 
mainly  commercial ;  now  in  many  Associ¬ 
ations  it  is  largely  drawn  from  mechanics, 
and  thousands  of  employers  receive  to 
advanced  positions  young  men  trained  in 
Association  classes.  The  Young  Women’s 
Associations,  joining  where  possible  in  the 
courses  and  examinations,  have  benefited 
thousands  of  young  women  in  industrial 
pursuits.  The  noon  shop  Bible  classes, 
while  among  the  latest,  had  been  among 
the  best  additions  to  this  work.  “  The 
Railway  Men  of  North  America  ”  formed 
the  topic  of  the  evening  of  Jubilee 
Day,  with  Mr.  Lucius  Tuttle,  President 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railway,  in 
the  chair,  and  also  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  sectional  meetings,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  B.  D.  Caldwell,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western.  The 
army  and  navy  work  of  the  Association 
received  grateful  testimony  from  Major- 
General  Wheeler,  Rear-Admirals  Watson 
and  Higginson,  and  Captains  Wadhams 
and  Hobson.  In  speaking  of  “  Funda¬ 
mental  Principles,”  Mr.  Cephas  Brainerd, 
of  New  York,  attributed  the  success  of 
the  Association  work  to  its  non-ecclesias- 
tical  character,  as  a  work  undertaken 
wholly  by  laymen  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
life  and  service  of  Christian  men  for  their 
neighbors  in  secular  pursuits.  The  relig¬ 
ious  basis  and  motive  received  abundant 
affirmation  in  several  addresses.  The 
noon  meetings  from  12  to  1  recalled  the 
fact  that  the  Fulton  Street  noon  prayer¬ 
meeting  was  started  by  the  New  York 
Association  in  I8S6.  On  the  closing  day, 
Sunday,  June  16,  simultaneous  afternoon- 
meetings  were  going  on,  for  men,  for 
women,  for  boys,  and  for  Scandinavians. 
The  closing  meeting  at  Mechanics’  Hall, 
the  same  evening,  had  for  its  theme  “  The 
Unnumbered  Multitude  of  Young  Men  of 


Non-Christian  Lands.”  The  immediate 
practical  outcome  of  the  jubilee  is  the 
endeavor  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of 
$1,000,000,  of  which  about  one-half  has 
already  been  subscribed. 


The  epidemic  of  cre- 
ThC  Di7chi™7omeat  dulity  which  breaks  out 
anew  in  every  age  of 
unrest  is  manifesting  itself  in  a  remark¬ 
able  form  in  the  spread  of  the  Dowie 
movement  in  Chicago.  There  are  now 
in  that  city  ten  “  Tabernacles  of  Zion,” 
and  the  meetings  which  the  leader  him¬ 
self  addresses  are  attended  by  thousands 
of  devoted  followers.  Sunday  before  last, 
when  he  was  addressing  an  audience  of 
over  five  thousand  people  in  the  Audito¬ 
rium,  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  “  Elijah,” 
who  had  appeared  “  first  as  Elijah  him¬ 
self,  second  as  John  the  Baptist,  and  who 
now  comes  in  me,  the  Restorer  of  all 
things.”  Then  he  went  on  to  declare 
that  while  Elijah  at  his  first  appearance 
was  only  a  prophet  and  John  was  only  a 
preacher,  “  I  combine  in  myself  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  prophet,  priest,  and  ruler  over 
men.”  Finally,  at  the  end  of  an  impas¬ 
sioned  rhapsody  on  the  role  which  he  was 
to  play  in  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
he  said  to  the  audience :  “  All  who  believe 
me  to  be  in  very  truth  all  this,  will  stand 
up,”  and  over  three  thousand  people  rose 
to  their  feet  and  greeted  his  declaration 
with  cheers.  A  little  later  another  scene 
hardly  less  impressive  was  presented, 
when,  after  arraigning  the  medical  fra¬ 
ternity  for  their  antagonism  to  himself 
and  for  their  faithless  distrust  of  spiritual 
forces  in  the  healing  of  disease,  the 
preacher  paused  and  said  :  “  I  will  ask  all 
in  this  house  who  have  been  healed  of 
disease  by  prayer  since  they  joined  Zion 
to  rise.”  Over  two  thousand  people  at 
once  stood  up.  “  Have  I,”  he  then  asked, 
“  ever  charged  you  a  cent  for  these  heal¬ 
ings  ?”  and  the  response  came  in  a  great 
chorus  of  “  No’s.”  The  audience  was  at 
one  with  the  speaker,  and  seemed  to 
believe  him  when  he  proclaimed  that  he 
would  redeem  Chicago  from  its  dives  and 
divorce  courts  and  every  form  of  pollu¬ 
tion,  and  substitute  for  democracy  “  a 
theocracy  pure  and  simple,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  God,  by  God,  and  for  God.”  Such 
a  phenomenon  as  this  is  not  to  be  passed 
over  with  a  smile  of  contempt.  Mr. 
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Dowie  never  could  have  attained  his 
power  unless  he  had  appealed  to  some  of 
the  deeper  human  instincts,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  a  faith  which  met  the  needs  of 
his  audience.  One  of  the  ministers  in 
Chicago,  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Loux,  said  very 
wisely  that  while  Dowieism  would  proba¬ 
bly  soon  come  to  an  end,  as  similar  move¬ 
ments  have  done  before,  nevertheless  it 
had  to  be  recognized  that  Dowie  had 
gained  his  hold  in  Chicago,  not  merely 
by  his  passionate  attacks  upon  almost 
every  form  of  sin,  but  because  of  his  pro¬ 
test  against  the  materialism  which  was 
ruling  in  the  name  of  science. 

® 

Philadelphia’s  Betrayal 

The  rapid  transit  bills  revolutionizing  the 
street  railroad  legislation  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  week  before  last  were  pushed 
through  the  Legislature  with  such  indecent 
haste  by  the  political  machine  of  the 
dominant  party,  were  last  week  given 
practical  effect  by  the  forcing  of  fourteen 
ordinances  through  the  Philadelphia  City 
Councils  granting  rights  of  way  on,  over, 
and  under  the  principal  streets  of  that 
city  to  a  syndicate  made  up  of  men 
identified  with  the  political  machine  in 
control  of  both  State  and  city.  The 
shameless  haste  exhibited  by  the  State 
Legislature  was,  if  possible,  exceeded  in 
the  city  Councils.  One  of  the  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Common  Council  who  stood 
out  in  favor  of  a  chance  for  the  public 
to  consider  the  irrevocable  action  which 
its  representatives  were  asked  to  take  put 
the  situation  as  follows  just  before  the 
final  vote  was  taken  : 

This  lightning-like  legislation  is  without 
precedent  and  wholly  without  defense.  You 
were  asked  to  delay  final  action  upon  these  bills 
for  one  week,  to  permit  persons  in  interest  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  before  our  committee.  You  refused, 
and  in  sheer  desperation  one  member  asked 
for  twenty-four  hours’  delay,  so  that  he  could 
at  least  read  the  bills  ;  and  you  cried  him  down. 
A  reputable  and  competent  man  offers  three- 
cent  fares  and  rapid  transit  and  you  bid 
him  begone.  You  are  asked  to  demand  three- 
cent  fares  on  these  roads,  and  you  vote  for 
five.  What  chance  has  anybody  against  an 
organization  like  this  ?  Requests  for  time,  for 
postponement,  for  debate,  are  turned  down 
with  the  cry  “  they  must  go  through  to-day,” 
and  through  they  go.  Year  in  and  year  out 
you  stand  here  and  promise  the  dear  public 

oori  water  which  they  never  get,  parks  they 

on’t  want,  and  all  sorts  of  things  nobody 
asks  for ;  but  when  you  are  asked  to  save  a 
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poor  devil  two  cents  on  a  car-fare,  you  howl 
and  vote  against  the  proposition. 

But  the  climax  of  disregard  of  public 
rights  was  yet  to  follow.  Up  to  this 
time  those  who  protested  against  the  reck¬ 
less  legislation  could  speak  only  in  vague 
terms  of  the  enormous  value  of  the  public 
property  thereby  given  over  to  private 
owners.  But  on  Thursday,  before  the 
ordinances  had  reached  the  Mayor  for  sig¬ 
nature,  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  sent  to  him  a 
letter  containing  this  concrete  proposal : 

For  the  powers,  rights,  and  franchises 
granted  and  intended  to  be  secured  by  the 
fourteen  ordinances  referred  to  I  will  give  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  sum  of  12,500,000, 
and  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  in  the  matter 
1  have  this  day  deposited  with  the  Real  Estate 
Trust  Company  on  account  of  this  proposition 
10  per  cent.,  or  $250,000.  My  offer  of  two 
million  and  a  half  dollars  is  made,  not  because 
I  conceive  that  sum  to  be  the  measure  of  the 
value  of  the  franchises  granted  by  these  ordi¬ 
nances,  for  I  believe  them  to  be  much  more 
valuable,  but  merely  as  an  indication  to  your 
Honor  in  concrete  form  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  gift  conferred  upon  private  citizens  with¬ 
out  return  to  the  people.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  give  away  such  franchises  for  nothing  when 
others  stand  ready  to  pay  millions  for  the 
same  rights  is  little  short  of  public  plunder. 

I  will  cheerfully  pay  the  sum  I  have  named, 
but  I  suggest  to  you  that  if  the  new  ordinance 
required  the  franchise  to  be  put  up  at  auction 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  an  amount 
largely  in  excess  of  that  which  I  have  desig¬ 
nated  could  be  readily  secured. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  the  Mayor  in  dupli¬ 
cate — one  copy  to  his  house  and  one  copy 
to  his  office.  The  latter  copy  was  handed 
to  the  Mayor,  but  he,  after  noting  the 
handwriting  in  which  it  was  addressed, 
threw  it  back  after  the  messenger,  and 
refused  to  examine  it  even  after  he  was 
told  the  general  nature  of  its  contents. 
As  soon  as  the  ordinances  reached  him 
he  gave  them  his  signature,  thus  cutting 
off  all  chance  of  better  terms  unless  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Courts  should  declare  the  franchises 
invalid  because  of  the  flagrant  manner  in 
which  they  violate  the  principle  of  the 
equal  rights  of  citizenship.  We  are  not 
among  those  who  think  there  is  any  hope 
that  the  courts  will  assume  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  probably  indefensible  position. 
The  remedy  to  be  applied  is  not  judicial, 
but  political.  The  contract  made  cannot 
be  impaired,  but  the  rapid  transit  sys¬ 
tems  chartered  may  be  regulated  by 
ordinances  which  cannot  be  overthrown 
by  the  courts  so  long  as  they  permit 
the  companies  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on 
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the  capital  actually  invested.  What  is 
needed  is  the  awakening  of  the  public  to 
the  value  of  the  public  property  which  its 
representatives  are  turning  over  without 
compensation  to  private  interests.  In 
the  securing  of  this  awakening  the  brazen 
acts  just  perpetrated  at  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia  must  have  an  incalculable 
influence.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
are  not  influenced  by  forebodings.  But 
an  act  of  defiance,  like  the  contemptuous 
rejection  of  an  offer  of  over  two  million 
dollars  for  property  given  without  price 
to  the  friends  of  the  ring,  may  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  have  consequences  like  those 
which  followed  the  Tweed  revelations  in 
New  York. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  tendency  to  use  cabalistic  letters 
for  titles  is  due  to — what  ?  perhaps  the 
hurry  of  the  age.  We  have  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  C.  L.  S.  Q,  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E., 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  we  know  not  what 
other  initialed  and  abbreviated  titles. 
The  jubilee  meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  of  which  we  give 
some  account  on  another  page,  gives 
emphasis  to  these  and  kindred  organiza¬ 
tions,  formed  partly  to  interpret  and 
emphasize,  partly  to  make  practically 
effective,  that  unity  which  we  venture  to 
affirm  characterizes  Protestant  evangelical 
Christianity,  notwithstanding  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  pessimists  within  the  Church 
and  the  criticisms  of  those  without.  That 
unity,  as  it  actually  exists,  is  as  real  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  unity;  but  it  is  based,  not 
on  identity  of  organization,  of  ritual,  or 
of  creed,  but  on  identity  of  purpose  in 
Christian  work.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
dogmatic  basis  underlies  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association ;  for  the  Association 
was  organized  at  a  time  when  a  dogmatic 
belief  concerning  certain  fundamental 
articles  of  faith  was  regarded  as  essential 
to  effective  co-operation  in  Christian  work. 
If  it  were  to  be  organized  now,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  even  so  general  a  requirement 
as  membership  in  an  evangelical  church 
would  be  required  for  active  membership 
in  the  Association.  Certainly  a  great  deal 
of  its  work  is  simply  humanitarian  and 
philanthropic,  and  has  no  relation  to  the 
evangelical  basis  which  is  supposed  to 
underlie  it.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from 


the  Evangelical  Alliance,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  representatives  of  fifty  denomina¬ 
tions,  not  so  much  for  purposes  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  as  to  manifest  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship  and  promote  the  spirit  of  Christian 
co-operation  working  through  other  chan¬ 
nels. 

The  organization  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  preceded  by  two 
years  the  organization  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  and  led  the  way  in  interdenomi¬ 
national  co-operation,  its  twelve  original 
members  belonging  to  the  four  principal 
denominations.  Influential  as  the  Alliance 
has  been,  the  practical  effectiveness  of  the 
Association  has  been  far  greater,  owing 
to  the  emphasis  it  has  put  on  the  social 
character  of  Christianity.  The  parent 
Association  in  London  was  the  leader  in 
that  many-sided  movement  which  it  is 
common  to  describe  by  the  term  “  applied 
Christianity  ” — an  infelicitous  phrase,  since 
nothing  deserves  the  name  of  Christianity 
which  is  not  “  applied.”  The  opening,  in 
1848,  of  rooms  where  any  young  man  for  a 
small  fee  might  have  access  to  a  library,  a 
reading-room,  a  social  parlor,  classes  for 
instruction,  and  a  restaurant,  was  a  year  in 
advance  of  the  inauguration  by  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice  and  Charles  Kingsley 
of  the  work  of  the  Christian  Socialists, 
with  its  fruitful  results  both  in  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Societies  and  a  radical  change  of 
heart  in  the  Church  toward  social  prob¬ 
lems.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  \rorld 
has  yet  seen  any  better  or  wider  exhibition 
of  Christian  Socialism  than  in  the  diver¬ 
sified  work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  for  comradeship  and  culture. 
At  the  root  of  it  is  that  consciousness  of 
human  brotherhood  to  which  the  Socialist 
appeals,  coupled  with  a  practical  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  missionary  principle 
— the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  disciples 
of  Christ — each  as  his  brother’s  keeper, 
each  as  an  opener  of  ways  by  which  men 
may  come  to  God.  Its  direct  evangelical 
work  has  been  valuable ;  its  practical 
philanthropic  work  among  young  men  has 
been  more  valuable ;  but  most  valuable  of 
all  has  been  the  indirect  influence  which 
it  has  exercised  in  breaking  down  sectarian 
barriers  by  quietly  ignoring  them,  and  in 
proving  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  far  more 
important  than  any  dogmatic  definitions 
about  Christ,  by  showing  what  that  spirit 
can  do  when  freed  from  dogmatic  defini- 
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tions.  It  has  furnished  in  our  towns  and 
cities  the  best  kind  of  substitute  for  a  dub  to 
thousands  of  young  men  to  whom  formerly 
only  doors  of  vice  were  opened,  the  doors 
to  a  better  social  fellowship  being  closed 
either  by  their  lack  of  means,  their  lack 
of  culture,  or  their  lack  of  introductions. 
It  has  extended,  on  the  one  hand,  into 
most  of  our  colleges,  on  the  other  into 
many  of  our  railroad  organizations,  and 
it  is  capable  of  still  further,  indefinite 
extension.  It  is  getting  rid  of  the  senti¬ 
mentalism  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  be  its  bane,  and  is  more  and  more 
appealing  to  men  by  methods  that  are 
wholly  manly.  It  has  long  since  passed 
the  experimental  stage;  and  though  it 
will  never  pass  beyond  the  period  in 
which  its  work  may  be  criticised  and 
therefore  improved,  it  has  proved  its  right 
to  friendly  criticism  by  the  spirit  in  which 
it  has  generally  treated  its  critics,  its 
right  to  the  support  of  the  churches  by 
the  support  which  it  has  given  to  the 
churches  and  by  its  tendency  to  take  up 
work  which  the  churches  are  not  doing 
and  cannot  well  do,  and  leaving  alone  the 
work  which  they  are  doing,  and  its  right 
to  the  support  of  all  intelligently  philan¬ 
thropic  men,  and  especially  all  broad¬ 
minded  employers,  by  the  humane  and 
philanthropic  work  along  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  lines  which  it  is  doing  in  a  digni¬ 
fied  and  self-respecting  way  among  young 
men  and  by  young  men  in  a  genuine  spirit 
of  co-operation. 

Concerning  the  Theater 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  moral 
and  artistic  tone  of  the  theater  can  be 
raised  so  as  to  restore  its  normal  function 
as  one  of  the  great  forms  of  human  ex¬ 
pression,  as  an  interpreter  of  national  life, 
and  as  a  school  of  manners.  The  ideals, 
the  standard,  and  the  taste  of  the  stage 
can  be  advanced  immensely  by  the  actors 
themselves.  That  this  is  entirely  practi¬ 
cable  has  been  shown  many  times.  In 
most  cases  in  which  the  presentation  of 
the  Shakespearean  or  other  serious  drama 
has  been  a  commercial  failure,  the  failure 
has  been  due,  not  to  the  quality  of  plays 
produced,  but  to  the  lack  of  sound  busi¬ 
ness  management.  The  finest  art  in  the 
world  will  necessarily  fail  if  it  is  not  backed 
by  wise  and  rational  management,  Sir 


Henry  Irving’s  financial  reverses  have 
been  due  to  the  fact,  not  that  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  Shakespearean  plays,  but  that  he  has 
failed  to  keep  the  reckoning  between  his 
expenses  and  his  income.  His  expendi¬ 
tures  in  presenting  the  plays  have  been 
so  great  that  no  popular  success  could 
fairly  sustain  them  ;  a  subsidized  theater 
was  needed  to  justify  the  outlay.  Even 
the  theater-going  public,  which  is  by  no 
means  uniformly  intelligent  or  wise,  under¬ 
stands  and  appreciates  good  work ;  and 
that  portion  of  it  which  would  naturally 
be  drawn  to  theaters  of  a  high  class 
would  rather  see  a  good  play  well  pre¬ 
sented  than  a  poor  play  extravagantly 
mounted. 

The  New  York  “Nation  ”  recently  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  interesting  experiment 
which  Mr.  Frank  R.  Benson  has  been 
making  in  England.  Mr.  Benson  is  an 
Oxford  graduate,  who  made  a  record  as 
an  athlete  while  at  the  university,  who  had 
a  natural  aptitude  for  acting,  and  was  a 
devout  and  intelligent  lover  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  though  in  no  sense  a  man  of  dra¬ 
matic  genius.  After  leaving  college  and 
gaining  by  actual  experience  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  stage  management,  Mr.  Benson 
organized  a  company  of  young  men,  some 
of  whom  were  his  college  friends,  and  went 
through  the  provinces  presenting  Shake¬ 
spearean  and  other  plays.  The  company 
was  unusual  not  only  in  its  quality,  but  in 
its  spirit ;  when  it  was  not  at  work  pro¬ 
fessionally,  it  was  amusing  itself  with 
cricket  or  football,  and  leaving  every¬ 
where  the  record  of  its  athletic  ability. 
The  progress  was  slow,  the  work  hard,  and 
the  income  precarious  ;  but  the  company, 
being  in  earnest,  intelligent,  and  with  high 
artistic  standards,  steadily  pushed  ahead. 
It  passed  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger 
provincial  towns,  and  finally  appeared  in 
London,  where  it  soon  scored  a  decided 
success.  Mr.  Benson  is  still  a  young  man, 
but  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  the  best  stock  company 
in  the  English-speaking  world  ;  and  he 
has  done  more,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
“  Nation,”  to  popularize  Shakespeare  in 
Great  Britain  than  any  other  man  of  his 
generation,  not  even  excepting  Sir  Henry 
Irving.  For  several  years  past  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  has  been  the  director  of  the  annual 
Shakespearean  Festival  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  During  the  past  few  weeks  he  has 
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presented  a  cycle  of  the  historical  plays, 
introducing  two  or  three  Sheridan  come¬ 
dies  for  the  sake  of  variety.  He  has  pre¬ 
sented  Shakespeare  in  Sir  Henry  Irving’s 
own  theater  for  a  season  of  six  weeks,  not 
only  with  credit  but  with  profit,  and  with 
the  aid  of  comparatively  inexpensive 
scenery.  All  this  has  been  done  by  a 
young  man  of  intelligence,  character,  and 
ideals,  who  is  not  in  any  sense  a  man  of 
genius,  but  who  combines  with  high  stand¬ 
ards  and  scholarly  knowledge  of  the 
material  with  which  he  deals,  wise  man¬ 
agement  and  a  taste  which  is  not  only 
good  but  sagacious.  This  shows  what 
can  be  done  by  the  actor  inside  the 
theater. 

Much  may  be  done  also  by  the  public 
which  goes  to  the  theater.  That  public 
can  discriminate  between  the  good  and 
the  bad  play.  It  can  destroy  the  bad 
play  whenever  it  chooses,  by  the  most 
effective  and  final  kind  of  condemnation — 
leaving  it  severely  alone.  When  people 
cease  to  go  to  cheap  melodramas,  sensa¬ 
tional,  coarse,  and  indecent  plays,  this  kind 
of  entertainment  will  vanish  from  the  stage ; 
it  remains  there  because  it  pays.  When 
the  public  patronizes  clean  plays  and  good 
plays,  plays  of  this  kind  will  take  entire 
possession  of  the  stage  and  hold  it.  It 
lies  with  the  playgoer  to  decide  whether 
the  theater  shall  remain  what  it  too  often 
is,  a  place  of  frivolous  and  questionable 
amusement,  or  shall  become  once  more 
one  of  the  instruments  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion.  Actors  will  follow  the  cue  which  the 
audience  gives  them.  Good  work  on  the 
stage  ought  to  have  prompt  recognition. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
illustrated  one  form  which  that  recogni¬ 
tion  may  take :  it  is  to  confer  an  honorary 
degree  upon  Mr.  Conried,  Director  of  the 
Irving  Place  Theater  in  New  York  City — a 
theater  in  which  the  drama,  is  treated  as 
a  serious  work  of  art,  and  the  actor’s  part 
in  it,  not  as  a  business,  but  as  an  artistic 
profession.  In  announcing  to  Mr.  Con¬ 
ried  the  action  of  the  trustees  in  confer¬ 
ring  the  honorary  degree,  the  Secretary 
of  the  University  used  these  words: 

I  think  it  right  that  you  should  know  how 
scrupulous  this  University  is  in  extending  its 
honors.  A  name  once  submitted  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  must  undergo  scrutiny  and  reports  of 
committees  for  three  consecutive  monthly 
meetings  before  a  ballot  can  be  taken.  A  full 
majority  of  the  Board  is  required  for  this 
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action,  and  a  single  black  ball  would  be  fatal 
to  the  proposition.  I  wish  that  this  careful 
proceeding  could  be  more  widely  known,  for 
it  would  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  degrees, 
both  to  the  recipient  and  to  the  general  public. 

The  university  has  more  than  once 
recognized  the  theater ;  when  its  example 
is  followed  by  the  other  great  intellectual, 
moral,  and  social  authorities,  the  stage 
will  be  quick  to  respond  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  or  disapproval  of  the  public. 

Missionary  Union  in  the 
Philippines 

We  have  received  from  a  correspondent 
in  Manila  the  following  letter,  which  seems 
to  us  of  such  importance  that  we  publish 
it  in  our  editorial  columns,  with  our  hearty 
indorsement. 

An  event  that  may  be  historic  and  of 
transcendent  importance  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  influence  rather  than  because 
of  its  intrinsic  value  is  the  formation  of 
the  Evangelical  Union  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  which  organization  was  formed 
here  on  the  26th  of  April,  1901.  It  was 
brought  about  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Rev.  James  B.  Rodgers,  Senior  Mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
has  been  working  for  a  long  time  to  effect 
some  sort  of  union  among  Protestant 
missionaries  in  these  islands.  Mr.  Rod¬ 
gers  has  been  a  missionary  for  a  number 
of  years  in  South  America,  whence  he 
came  to  Manila  about  two  years  ago.  He 
has  seen  the  uselessness  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture,  both  of  effort  and  money,  in  foreign 
mission  fields,  the  representatives  of  the 
several  denominations  overlapping  each 
other ;  and  he  determined,  if  he  could,  to 
secure  in  these  new  American  possessions 
some  better  methods,  and  possibly  a 
better  spirit,  in  and  with  which  the  work 
of  evangelization  might  be  presented 
to  the  Philippine  people.  More  than 
a  year  ago  the  sojourn  here  of  Bishop 
Warne,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  permitted  a  conference  between 
the  representatives  of  the  two  Churches 
which  are  at  work  in  Manila,  and  although 
nothing  was  then  effected,  the  beginnings 
were  made  of  the  union  just  accomplished. 
Bishop  Warne  has  been  making  his  second 
or  third  episcopal  visitation  here,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Forman  College,  Lahore,  India, 
a  leader  in  Presbyterian  mission  work, 
and  of  the  Rev.  Homer  C.  Stuntz,  D.D., 
the  newly  appointed  Methodist  Presiding 
Elder  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  himself 
a  missionary  of  long  experience,  presented 


Not  the  least  valuable  and  important 
agreement  was  that  the  name  “  Iglesia 
Evangelica  ”  shall  be  used  for  the  Fili¬ 
pino  churches  which  shall  be  raised  up, 
and,  when  necessary,  the  denominational 
name  shall  be  added  in  parenthesis,  e.g., 


il  nnssiuimiy  UJ.  lung  - -  -  . .  ... 

the  desired  opportunity  for  thorough  con-  #  “  Iglesia  Evangelica  de  Malibay  (Mis- 


sultation.  Meetings  were  held,  and  com¬ 
mittees  were  at  once  named  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  union,  and  also  to  suggest  a 
division  of  territory,  to  the  end  that  all 
the  missionary  forces  available  could  be 
used  in  the  most  effective  manner.  The 
Ministerial  Alliance  of  Manila  gave  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  visiting  brethren, 
at  which  were  gathered  twenty-eight  repre¬ 
sentative  missionary  workers,  twenty-four 
of  whom  were  exclusively  devoted  to 
purely  Christian  work.  At  this  dinner 
the  theme  uppermost  in  mind  was  the 
desired  union,  and  that  social  meeting  gave 
a  forceful  impetus  to  the  movevent. 

The  Union  was  formed  under  a  simple 
and  brief  Constitution,  the  important 
sections  of  which  are  these  : 

Art.  I. — Name.  The  name  of  this  society 
shall  be  the  “Evangelical  Union  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands.” 

Art.  II.— Object.  It  shall  be  the  object 
of  this  society  to  unite  all  the  Evangelical 
forces  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  comity  and  effectiveness  in  their  mis¬ 
sionary  operations. 

Art.  III.— Membership.  All  regular  ap¬ 
pointees  of  recognized  Evangelical  organiza¬ 
tions  working  in  the  Philippine  Islands  may 
be  members  of  the  Union.  Other  Christians, 
lay  or  clerical,  may  be  elected  to  membership 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  IV. — Management.  There  shall  be  a 
central  Executive  Committee  composed  of 
two  members  from  each  recognized  Evangeli¬ 
cal  organization  represented  in  the  Union  and 
working  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Each  com¬ 
mittee  shall  consider  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  upon  all  questions  referred  to  them 
affecting  missionary  comity  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
elect  its  own  officers. 

The  by-laws  provide  that  “  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  to  meet  and  confer  with  workers  of 
any  societies  that  are  not  now  parties  to 
this  agreement,  and  to  confer  with  and 
advise  representatives  of  societies  arriving 
in  the  future  as  to  the  location  of  their 
respective  fields ;  also  earnestly  to  urge 
them  to  become  parties  to  the  agreement 
and  to  choose  members  who  shall  repre¬ 
sent  their  missions  in  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Union.” 


sion  Methodista  Ep.).”  This  will  give  the 
native  people  the  idea  of  Piotestant  Church 
unity,  a  unity  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  in  their  relations  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  hitherto  the  only 
Church  organization  they  have  known. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Major  E.  W.  Halford,  U.  S.  A. 
(Methodist);  Vice-Presidents,  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Briggs  (Baptist)  and  the  Rev. 
E.  S.  Eby  (United  Brethren);  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Davidson  (Presby¬ 
terian)  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Z.  C.  Collins 
(Y.  M.  C.  A.). 

The  Executive  Committee,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  Constitution,  is  the  important 
body  of  the  Union.  This  has  been 
strongly  constituted,  with  the  Rev.  Jay  C. 
Goodrich,  Agent  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  as  President,  and  the  Rev.  L.  P. 
Davidson,  Secretary. 

After  several  prolonged  sessions  the 
committee  charged  with  that  duty  was 
enabled  to  report  an  agreement  upon 
division  of  territory.  That  was  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  delicate  point,  and  that  a  con¬ 
clusion  was  reached  at  all  is  due  greatly 
to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Ewing,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  harmony  and  concession  preva¬ 
lent  in  every  mind.  Briefly,  the  islands 
are  divided  thus  :  Manila,  city  and  prov¬ 
ince,  is  common  ground ;  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  go  to  the  south  of  Luzon,  and  the 
Methodists  to  the  north,  as  far  as  Dagu- 
pan,  while  the  Ilocano  provinces  are 
assigned  to  the  United  Brethren,  two  of 
whose  missionaries  have  been  here  for  a 
little  time  and  have  participated  in  the 
conference.  The  Baptists  have  had  their 
work  in  the  Visayan  islands  of  Panay  and 
Negros,  and  that  field  was  left  as  it  is, 
divided  between  them  and  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  there  being  a  definite  limit  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory  which  each  occupies.  The  Baptists 
were  not  represented  in  the  conference ; 
but  Dr.  Ewing  visited  Iloilo,  and,  after 
explaining  what  had  been  done,  cabled 
the  hearty  agreement  of  the  Baptist  breth¬ 
ren.  The  matter  could  not  be  made 
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public  before  their  acquiescence  was 
received. 

It  is  well  and  necessary  to  say  that  there 
is  plenty  of  unoccupied  territory  in  the 
Philippines  where  other  missionaries  can 
labor,  and  the  Union  holds  itself  ready  to 
advise  and  assist  any  church  which  may 
desire  to  enter  into  work,  so  that  it  can 
be  at  once  introduced  into  fertile  and 
waiting  fields.  It  is  felt  that  this  step  is 
of  the  largest  promise  for  the  future  of 
Christian  work,  not  only  in  this  part,  but 
in  all  parts  of  the  missionary  field. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  May  8,  1901. 

The  Spectator 

When  the  Spectator  was  a  youngster, 
he  went  on  a  surveying  expedition — a 
preliminary  survey  for  what  is  now  one 
of  the  great  railways  of  the  country.  It 
was  his  first  experience  of  camp  life,  and 
he  looks  back  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  a  life  which  has  not 
been  dulled  by  the  sameness  which  pro¬ 
duces  ennui.  In  the  camp,  which  had  a 
dozen  tents  or  so,  there  was  one  man  who 
seemed  to  the  Spectator’s  youthful  mind 
to  have  a  very  soft  berth.  He  appeared 
to  be  in  camp  all  the  time  and  to  be  free 
of  those  long  tramps  over  the  hills  and 
far  away  which  made  the  legs  of  the  chain- 
bearers,  the  rodman,  the  levelers,  and  the 
transitman  ache  with  fatigue  before  wel¬ 
come  bedtime  came.  He  was  called  the 
commissary.  He  was  more  than  that,  for 
he  was  also  quartermaster  and  paymaster, 
and  generally  the  property  man  of  the 
outfit.  But  the  Spectator  could  not  help 
feeling  that  he  held  a  sinecure,  and  did 
not  earn  the  food  he  ate,  let  alone  the  pay 
he  drew.  The  Spectator  suspects  that  the 
general  public  and  the  unthinking  men  in 
the  army  look  very  much  in  the  same  way 
upon  the  staff  officers  of  the  army  who 
manage  the  supply  departments.  The 
work  they  do  is  quite  unappreciated,  so 
long  as  they  do  it  well.  It  is  only  when 
everything  goes  wrong  that  attention  is 
attracted  to  these  departments,  which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  as  important  as  the 
guns  and  the  ammunition  with  which  an 
army  attacks  the  enemy.  Indeed,  the 
commissariat  is  the  very  life  of  the  army, 
for  men  can  do  deeds  of  wondrous  valor 
in  the  field,  but  they  cannot  withstand 
starvation.  To  provision  an  army  is  to 
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keep  it  alive;  to  fail  to  do  this  is  to  invite 
disaster. 

It  is  quite  true  that  sometimes  poorly 
fed  armies  have  won  in  the  end.  Wit¬ 
ness  our  ragged  and  half-starved  Conti¬ 
nentals,  and  the  English  in  the  Crimea. 
But,  as  a  general  thing,  the  full  stomach  is 
what  gives  the  soldier  the  heart  to  fight 
and  the  strength  to  win.  Nothing  was 
more  pitiful  in  the  series  of  disasters  which 
ended  with  the  German  colors  flying  over 
Paris  than  the  complete  breakdown  of 
the  French  commissariat.  Here  was  an 
army  in  its  own  fertile  country,  but  pretty 
nearly  starved  to  death.  French  valor 
availed  nothing,  French  enterprise  was 
worse  than  wasted,  for  the  unfed  troops 
could  not  make  more  than  a  pitiful  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  iron  hand  of  Moltke 
when  at  Sedan  he  fastened  the  lock  which 
bound  MacMahon’s  grand  army  in  a  living 
German  chain.  When  the  Spectator  con¬ 
siders  these  things,  and  recalls  his  own 
field  experiences,  he  wonders  that  there 
should  be  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  men 
that  the  work  of  provisioning  an  army 
should  be  confined  to  trained  specialists. 
He  regrets,  however,  to  observe  that  in 
our  National  Congress  there  are  some 
who  appear  to  believe  that  almost  any¬ 
body  is  good  enough  to  be  a  commissary. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  commissary 
needs  to  have  many  kinds  of  special 
knowledge,  besides  being  resourceful  in 
expedients  when  unexpected  and  unantici¬ 
pated  emergencies  arise.  He  needs  to 
know  the  qualities  of  the  various  foods 
which  the  rations  call  for;  he  needs  to 
know  where  to  get  his  supplies,  how  to 
get  them  quickly  to  the  field,  and  how  to 
issue  them  on  the  scene  of  action. 

According  to  the  somewhat  absurd  regu¬ 
lations  which  have  prevailed  in  the  United 
States  army,  the  responsibility  for  provis¬ 
ioning  the  troops  is  so  divided  that  the 
commissariat  is  likely  to  break  down  in 
an  emergency,  from  no  fault  whatever  in 
the  subsistence  department.  For  instance, 
the  commissary  buys  the  food  ;  then  the 
quartermaster  takes  it  to  the  place  of  stor¬ 
age  ;  here  again  it  comes  in  the  custody 
of  the  commissary ;  the  quartermaster 
then  takes  it  to  the  field,  and  then  again 
it  comes  into  the  custody  of  the  issuing 
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commissaries.  But  before  the  troops  can 
use  the  food  the  quartermasters  must  pro¬ 
vide  bake-ovens,  and  the  ordnance  officers 
knives  and  forks,  and  so  on.  How  ab¬ 
surd  is  this  division  of  responsibility,  and 
how  inevitable  the  confusion  and  the 
delay  when  time  is  precious  and  rapidity 
of  movement  imperative  I  It  is  like  the 
case  of  the  punctilious  young  man  who 
could  not  save  the  drowning  girl  because 
he  had  not  been  introduced  to  her ;  and 
it  recalls  the  old  story  of  the  Spectator’s 
boyhood,  of  the  lad  who  had  been  repeat¬ 
edly  told  to  think  three  times  before  he 
spoke.  “  Grandpa,”  he  said,  “  Grandpa, 
I  think  ”  (once),  “  Grandpa,  I  think  ” 
(twice),  “  Grandpa,  I  think  ”  (three  times) 
your  coat-tail  is  on  fire.” 

This  division  of  responsibility  was  what 
was  the  matter  in  the  Santiago  campaign. 
There  was  abundant  food  there,  abundant 
food  of  excellent  quality,  but  because  the 
quartermasters  did  not  get  the  food  to  the 
front  quickly  enough,  and  because  the 
ordnance  officers  did  not  provide  proper 
camp  kits,  the  poor  commissaries  came 
in  for  a  lot  of  undeserved  blame.  In 
an  efficient  army  each  department  should 
be  so  organized  as  to  be  absolutely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  every  detail  of  the  business 
it  has  in  hand.  Every  other  business  in 
its  various  branches  is  more  and  more  in 
the  hands  of  specialists,  and  the  fighting 
business  should  without  doubt  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  same  lines.  The  commis¬ 
sary  department  of  the  army,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  has  been  feeding 
an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men  in  the 
tropica!  Philippines,  better  than  any  army 
in  the  held  was  ever  fed  before.  The  boys 
out  there  have  been  having  hot  roast  beef 
every  day,  even  on  the  firing  line.  This 
achievement  has  filled  foreign  observers 
with  wonder.  It  could  not  have  been 
done  twenty  years  ago,  because  then  the 
art  of  refrigeration  had  not  reached  its 
present  stage.  But  they  do  it  now  by 
taking  frozen  beef  from  Australia  and 
issuing  it,  still  frozen,  to  the  troops  in  the 
held.  This  is  the  work  of  the  specialists 
who  have  been  trained  In  the  department. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  expand  the 
commissary  department  by  appointing 
more  volunteer  officers,  there  is  a  corps  of 
most  efficient  men  ready  to  draw  upon. 


The  Spectator  alludes  to  the  commissary 
sergeants  of  the  regular  army.  They  are 
picked  men  taken  from  the  line  of  the 
army.  They  know,  in  the  first  place,  the 
requirements  of  the  line.  That  is  essen¬ 
tial  knowledge  for  every  commissary  to 
have.  Moreover,  they  are  men  of  good 
education,  else  they  could  not  have  passed 
the  examination  which  preceded  their 
admission  into  the  corps.  As  volunteer 
officers  they  would  be  entirely  efficient; 
and,  moreover,  their  superiors  in  the 
department,  having  knowledge  of  them, 
would  have  confidence  in  them  and  know 
that  work  in  their  charge  would  be  done 
properly.  If  we  must  have  an  army,  it  seems 
to  be  much  better  to  have  it  as  effective 
as  any,  and  quite  imperative  to  feed  the 
soldiers  better  than  any  others,  for  other¬ 
wise  they  will  not  be  good  Americans. 
It  is  upon  our  good  and  abundant  food 
that  we  have  grown  so  great. 

® 

While  on  this  subject  of  feeding  the 
army,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
soldiers  in  the  Philippines  demand  great 
quantities  of  candy,  so  tons  of  sweet  con¬ 
fections  are  sent  every  month.  This  is 
not  issued  to  them  as  a  ration,  but  is  sold 
at  cost,  as  is  also  ginger  ale,  for  which 
the  lads  in  the  tropics  appear  to  be  very 
thirsty.  They  also  want  home  fruits,  par¬ 
ticularly  apples.  One  would  think  that 
in  the  tropics  our  boys  would  get  used  to 
the  tropical  fruits  and  not  care  for  the 
things  which  can  be  sent  to  them  only  in 
glass  and  tins.  But  they  do  not.  They 
want  apples  and  peaches  from  home,  and 
strawberry  jam.  It  may  be  that  these 
homely  conserves  speak  to  them  with  an 
eloquence  that  goes  deeper  than  we  think. 
As  they  note  the  familiar  taste  they  may 
hear  the  cow-bell  tinkling  in  the  wood, 
the  robin  calling  in  the  orchard,  the 
brook  purling  over  its  gravelly  bed  ;  they 
may  see  the  old  folks  gathered  about 
the  homely  board  or  evening  lamp,  the 
congregation  worshiping  at  the  village 
church,  the  bright-eyed  lass,  perhaps,  who 
waits  for  the  soldier  boy’s  return.  Whether, 
however,  the  fondness  be  sentimental  or 
merely  material,  their  longing  is  gratified, 
and  the  commissary’s  stores  in  Manila  are 
so  comprehensive  that  our  army  men  out 
there  can  get  pretty  nearly  anything  they 
could  buy  in  the  best-appointed  fancy 
grocery  store  in  New  York  City. 


The  Alabama  Constitutional  Convention 

By  Max  Bennett  Thrasher 


THE  Alabama  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention,  which  is  now  in  session, 
is  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  delegates.  It  will  deal  with  a 
variety  of  questions,  but  two  of  these 
transcend  all  others  in  importance — the 
disfranchisement  of  the  negro  and  the 
division  of  the  public-school  money  be¬ 
tween  the  two  races  according  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  which  each  pays. 

At  the  request  of  The  Outlook  I  have 
interviewed  several  of  the  leading  and 
representative  members  of  the  Convention, 
and  summarize  here  briefly  their  opinions 
on  these  questions. 

The  Hon.  John  B.  Knox,  Chairman  of 
the  Convention : 

“  No  man  can  say  yet  what  this  Con¬ 
vention  will  do.  What  we  want  to  do  is, 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  to  establish  white  supremacy 
in  the  State  of  Alabama.  But  if  we  would 
have  white  supremacy,  we  must  establish 
it  by  law,  not  by  force  or  fraud.  If  you 
teach  your  boy  that  it  is  right  to  buy  a  vote, 
it  is  an  easy  step  for  him  to  learn  to  use 
money  to  corrupt  officials  of  any  class. 
If  you  teach  him  to  steal  votes,  it  is  an 
easy  step  for  him  to  believe  that  it  is  right 
to  steal  whatever  he  may  need  or  greatly 
desire.  There  is  no  higher  duty  jesting 
upon  us  as  citizens  than  that  which  re¬ 
quires  us  to  embody  in  the  fundamental 
law  such  provisions  as  will  protect  the 
sanctity  of  the  ballot  in  every  portion  of 
the  State.  Whether  or  not  Alabama  will 
approve  the  form  of  relief  adopted  by 
other  Southern  States  is  not  yet  known. 
The  delegates  to  this  Convention  are 
pledged  not  to  deprive  any  white  man  of 
the  right  to  vote,  but,  unless  the  Conven¬ 
tion  chooses,  this  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  life  of  voters  now  living.  It  is  a 
question  whether  we  would  be  warranted 
in  a  course  which  would  tend  to  condemn 
any  part  of  our  population  to  a  condition 
of  perpetual  illiteracy.  The  States  of 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  have  rightfully  considered  that  the 
betterment  of  the  facilities  for  securing  an 
education  of  all  the  people  was  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  any  just  and  wise  scheme 


the  regulation  of  the  right  of  suffrage. 
As  Dr.  Curry  forcibly  puts  it,  ‘  It  will  not 
do  to  say  that  you  are  too  poor  to  educate 
the  people.  You  are  too  poor  not  to  edu¬ 
cate  them.” 

Ex-Governor  Thomas  G.  Jones,  of 
Montgomery,  Governor  of  Alabama  from 
1890  to  1894  : 

“  We  are  surrounded  by  many  difficul¬ 
ties,  one  of  which  was  the  pledge,  made 
by  the  Convention  which  nominated  the 
great  majority  of  the  delegates,  that  we 
would  reform  the  suffrage  in  obedience  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
yet  not  disfranchise  any  white  man  except 
for  crime.  This  reduced  us  to  that  states¬ 
manship  which  is  said  to  be  ‘  the  science 
of  circumstances.’  It  stripped  us  of  all 
power  to  do  many  desirable  things.  The 
plan  offered  by  me  is  on  the  only  practi¬ 
cal  line  which  will  obey  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  yet  not  dis¬ 
franchise  any  white  man.  In  brief,  after 
the  usual  exclusions  for  crime,  and  want 
of  capacity,  and  provision  for  residence, 
the  suffrage  was  conferred  upon  those 
male  citizens  who  paid  taxes  in  each  year 
on  property  owned  by  them  to  the  extent 
of  five  dollars,  or,  if  the  voter  owned  no 
property,  if  he  made  a  contribution  to  the 
State  of  four  dollars  per  annum  to  the 
common-school  fund,  upon  soldiers  who 
had  served  in  the  wars  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  the  service  of  the  State  or  the  Con¬ 
federate  States,  and  upon  those  citizens 
who,  after  the  Constitution  went  into  effect, 
to  a  limited  number  in  each  county,  were 
recommended  by  the  grand  jury  for 
suffrage  by  name,  and  voted  for  admission 
to  the  electorate,  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  participating  in  the  election. 

“  As  regards  the  division  of  the  school 
fund  according  to  the  taxes  paid  by  each 
race,  I  strongly  protested  against  it  in 
my  inaugural  address  in  1890,  both 
because  of  its  unconstitutionality  and  its 
injustice  and  inexpediency.  I  have  a 
resolution  condemning  such  division, 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judicial  Department  I  do  not 
wish  to  keep  the  negro  in  ignorance.  I 
think  we  awe  the  duty  na  leas  to  ourselves 
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than  to  him  to  make  every  effort  to  give 
him  a  common-school  education. 

“  As  regards  the  suffrage  qualifications, 
the  opinions  of  delegates  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  to  enable  me  to  judge. 
I  believe  that  the  outcome  will  be  a  poll- 
tax  or  property  qualification,  but  there 
are  quite  a  number  who  wish  to  try  some¬ 
thing  after  the  way  of  the  Mississippi 
plan,  and  some  who  wish  to  put  in  the 
grandfather  clause.  For  many  reasons,  I 
do  not  favor  any  such  provisions. 

“  I  do  not  think  the  Convention  will 
divide  the  school  fund  according  to  race. 
The  educational  qualification  will  not  be 
adopted,  because  it  would  disfranchise  a 
good  many  whites  as  well  as  negroes, 
and  because  of  the  abuses  and  corruption 
growing  out  of  the  determination  of  the 
possession  of  such  qualities  when  left  to 
a  board  of  registrars. 

“There  will  be  considerable  debate, 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Convention  are  ready  to  be  informed 
by  discussion,  and  will  probably  come  to  a 
decision  as  soon  as  is  consistent  with 
orderly  parliamentary  proceedings  and 
prudence.  I  do  not  believe  one  delegate 
in  twenty  came  to  the  Convention  with 
any  preconceived  opinion.  Every  one  is 
studying  the  question,  and  there  are  few 
not  open  to  argument.” 

General  William  C.  Oates,  member  of 
Congress  1881-1895,  and  Governor  of 
Alabama  in  1895-6 : 

“  I  am  in  favor  of  letting  every  one  of 
intelligence — not  necessarily  book-learn¬ 
ing — and  good  character  vote.  I  would 
have  a  Board  of  Registrars,  consisting  of 
three  intelligent  and  discreet  men,  as  non¬ 
partisan  as  possible — not  more  than  two 
to  belong  to  the  same  party.  These  men 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  suffrage 
should  be  allowed  to  all  persons  except 
those  convicted  of  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  idiots 
or  insane,  or  persons  of  notoriously  bad 
character- — tramps,  paupers,  or  a  man  who 
has  sold  his  vote  or  bought  the  vote  of 
another,  or  who  has  been  convicted  of  other 
fraud  or  bribery  to  procure  his  own  elec¬ 
tion  or  that  of  another  person ;  provided 
these  persons  have  paid  a  poll  tax. 

“  I  am  opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
plan  of  dividing  the  school  money,  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  man.  We  recognize  that 


the  negroes  are  of  an  inferior  race  to  the 
white  man,  but  they  are  among  us.  They 
are  the  best  laborers  we  shall  ever  have. 
We  have  extended  a  helping  hand  to 
them.  I  am  opposed  to  drawing  it  back. 
While  this  must  be  a  white  man’s  govern¬ 
ment,  the  responsibility  is  all  the  stronger 
upon  the  white  man  to  see  that  the  negro 
is  treated  rightly.  When  a  man  of  that 
race  has  established  a  good  character,  I 
want  him  to  participate  in  the  election. 
I  am  a  large  taxpayer,  and  I  don’t  regret 
the  part  of  my  tax  which  goes  to  help 
educate  the  negro.  Ours  is  largely  an 
agricultural  State,  and  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  nor  to  its  inter¬ 
est,  to  educate  the  children  of  either  race 
beyond  the  primary  schools,  which  by  the 
laws  of  this  State  embrace  all  the  branches 
necessary  for  a  fair  English  education. 
I  do  not  think  it  right  nor  wise  to  tax 
property-owners  beyond  that  point,  but 
up  to  that  point  it  is  the  duty  of  both 
races,  and  for  the  best.  If  higher  educa¬ 
tion  is  desired,  the  individuals  should  pay 
for  it. 

“  I  think  that  these  views  are  those  of 
a  majority  of  the  delegates,  and  that  they 
will  be  adopted.  The  ablest  and  most 
thoughtful  delegates  to  the  Convention 
can  be  depended  upon  to  move  prudently 
and  cautiously.  I  believe  a  large  majority 
will  readily  accede  to  what  they  come  to 
believe  is  best,  rather  than  adhere  to  any 
fixed  opinions  which  they  may  have  had 
when  they  came  to  the  Convention.  I 
think  a  considerable  number  of  changes 
of  opinion  in  the  direction  of  conservatism 
— favorable  to  the  negro — have  already 
been  brought  about  among  the  delegates 
as  a  result  of  interchange  of  views.” 

The  Hon.  Cecil  Browne,  of  Talladega,  a 
lawyer  who  has  had  considerable  legisla¬ 
tive  experience : 

“  I  favor  such  a  suffrage  measure  as  will 
make  an  educational  qualification  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  exercise  the  franchise,  and 
would  except  from  its  operation  all  who 
have  served  as  soldiers  or  sailors  in  any  war 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Confederacy, 
and  all  of  their  descendants  over  a  certain 
age  ;  I  should  prefer  fifteen  years.  Under 
such  a  provision,  after  a  few  years,  the 
qualification  would  bear  equally  upon  both 
races.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  would 
be  to  disfranchise  more  negroes  than 
whites.  Then  it  would  become  a  race 
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between  white  and  black  for  education. 
There  is  now  expended  in  Alabama  each 
year  $1,200,000,  which  our  present  Con¬ 
stitution  provides  shall  be  for  the  equal 
education  of  whites  and  blacks.  I  think 
the  white  race  susceptible  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  than  the  colored,  and  because  they 
pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxes,  I  therefore  favor 
some  provision  by  which  some  voluntary 
county  or  municipal  tax  can  be  levied  and 
collected  from  the  property  of  the  whites 
as  supplementary  to  the  State  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  schools.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  would  insure  the  equal  appropri¬ 
ation  of  the  State  fund  between  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  two  races  without  regard  to 
color,  which  is  not  now  the  practice. 
Whether  it  can  be  done  constitutionally  is 
the  question. 

“  I  think  the  delegates  have  fixed  opin¬ 
ions,  but  they  are  too  able  a  body  of  men 
not  to  be  susceptible  to  reason.  The 
sentiment  of  the  Convention  is  changing 
in  the  direction  of  conservatism.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  members  came  here 
prepared  to  disfranchise  the  negro  and 
take  the  school  money  away  from  him. 
The  general  sentiment  toward  the  negro 
is  already  more  favorable.” 

The  Hon.  John  T.  Ashcraft,  a  lawyer 
of  Florence  and  a  cotton  manufacturer,  a 
teacher  for  ten  years,  and  a  man  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  educational  work 
in  his  county : 

“  I  would  favor  the  North  Carolina  plan 
for  regulating  the  suffrage.  It  is  clear- 
cut,  offers  no  inducement  to  fraud,  and 
all  seeming  inequalities  are  to  disappear 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  should  be  required  to  establish,  or¬ 
ganize,  and  maintain  a  liberal  system  of 
public  schools  throughout  the  State  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all  children  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  not  less  than  four  or  five  months, 
and  for  such  longer  time  as  the  condition 
of  the  treasury  and  the  resources  of  the 


State  will  admit.  In  addition  to  this, 
white  districts  should  be  allowed  to  levy 
special  assessments,  and  colored  districts 
should  be  allowed  the  same  right.  To 
divide  the  school  money  in  proportion  to 
the  taxes  paid  would  be  to  relegate  the 
negro  to  everlasting  heathenism.  It  would 
be  a  travesty  upon  the  efforts  of  every 
foreign  missionary  society  in  the  South¬ 
land.  I  do  not  think  the  delegates  are 
pledged  to  fixed  positions.  The  large 
majority  of  them  will  patiently  hear  plans 
and  discussions,  and  then  patriotically 
decide  upon  some  wise  course.  They  are 
resolved,  however,  to  limit  the  franchise, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  those  who  by  char¬ 
acter  and  tradition  are  most  capable  of 
exercising  that  sacred  right  for  the  high¬ 
est  welfare  of  the  whole  State.  They  are 
further  resolved  that  the  two  races  shall 
not  longer  be  bound  together  hand  and 
foot  by  unnatural  and  artificial  ties  which 
prevent  all  growth  of  race  pride  in  the 
negro  and  all  exercise  of  race  individual¬ 
ity  in  the  white  man.  I  think  the  opinion 
of  the  Convention  is  growing  more  con¬ 
servative,  in  favor  of  the  negro.” 

Senator  John  T.  Morgan,  although  not 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  has  pre¬ 
pared  and  had  presented  a  lengthy  prop¬ 
osition  on  the  suffrage  question  which 
contains  this  radical  proposition  :  “  Per¬ 
sons  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  are  not  descended  from  a 
father  and  mother  of  the  white  race,  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  any  office  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  Alabama.” 

General  J.  B.  Graham,  of  Talladega, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education, 
says  in  a  letter  published  since  the  Con¬ 
vention  assembled : 

“  To  deprive  the  negro  of  the  right  to 
vote  or  hold  office,  and  then  give  him  no 
money  for  his  schools,  is  to  put  him  in  a 
well  and  cover  him  up.” 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

,  n.uu:' 


Cowardice 


By  S.  T.  Livingston 


Note  this  my  sin, 

And  hark  thee,  friend, 

Quit  thou  the  coward’s  way  1 
Here  woes  begin, 

And  do  not  end, 

And  fortune  scorns  to  stay. 


In  honor’s  name, 

Good  friend,  beware ! 

For  he  who  foots  this  path' 
Consorts  with  shame 
And  grim  despair 
And  loses  all  he  hath. 


Eight  Months  of  Parleying  in  China' 

By  Arthur  H.  Smith 

Special  Commissioner  for  Thtf  Outlook  in  China. 


IT  has  already  been  remarked  in  these 
letters  that  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  difficulties  in  China,  so  far  as  that 
Empire  is  concerned,  will  depend  upon 
the  temper  of  the  Court,  the  officials,  the 
literati,  and  the  people  at  large,  as  well 
as  to  some  extent  upon  that  of  the  native 
Christians,  who,  though  relatively  few  in 
number,  are  influential  by  reason  of  their 
connection  with  foreigners.  For  many 
months  eager  eyes  have  been  turned,  and 
eager  ears  as  well,  to  every  direction  from 
which  light  and  intelligible  sounds  were 
likely  to  come.  The  signs  have  been 
confusing,  and  the  voices  Highly  discord¬ 
ant.  The  present  capital  of  China  is  too 
far  away  to  enable  us  to  know  what  goes 
on  there.  It  is  always  difficult  to  be  sure 
what  a  Chinese  (or  a  Manchu)  means  by 
what  he  says,  but  when  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  what  he  says,  the  embarrassments 
are  increased.  Yet  in  general  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  indications  of  dis¬ 
unity  in  the  persons  who  surround  the 
Court  are  more  definite  than  they  were 
two  months  ago.  For  long  periods  of 
years  the  Government  of  China  has  done 
nothing  but  drift,  drift,  drift,  at  the  mercy 
of  every  flaw  of  wind,  of  every  chance 
current  in  the  waves. 

At  present  the  wind  has  died  down  and 
there  is  no  current  at  all.  The  Court  is 
stranded  on  a  mud-flat,  and,  according  to 
reports,  the  Emperor  can  do  nothing  but 
weep  for  his  home  in  Peking,  joined  for 
once  by  bis  Aunt,  in  the  intervals  between 
continual  theatrical  representations,  while 
the  fifteen-year-old  Heir  Apparent  is  said 
to  swagger  about  declaring  that  he  will 
never  return  to  a  city  that  is  defiled  with 
“  devils.”  At  all  events;  the  rumors  which 
were  so  common  a  few  weeks  since,  nam¬ 
ing  a  specific  date  for  the  return  of  the 
Court  to  Peking,  while  not  entirely  silent, 
are  at  present  mentioned  in  terms  of  future 
months,  while  still  another  city  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  those  to  which  it  ig 
proposed  to  remove  the  Court. 

All  this,  however,  amounts  to  almost; 
1991,  ft?  QHtleeK  GfllUPW. 


nothing  except  as  a  little  bundle  of  straws 
useful  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows 
when  it  happens  to  blow  at  all.  What  is 
much  more  to  the  point,  and  of  real  sig¬ 
nificance,  is  the  evident  recrudescence, 
with  the  opened  spring,  of  the  same  spirit 
so  persistently  displayed  a  year  ago  when 
the  Boxers  were  'a  new  and  an  untried 
organization.  All  this  was  traced  to  the 
undoubted  fact  that  on  the  second  day 
of  the  second  moon  “  the  Dragon  had 
moved,”  hence  that  any  attempts  made 
this  year  would  be  successful.  In  West¬ 
ern  lands  we  have  so  rooted  a  prejudice 
in  favor  of  faith  in  the  uniformity  of 
nature  that  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  how 
innumerable  Chinese  farmers  and  city 
idlers  can  repeatedly,  voluntarily,  and 
even  enthusiastically  risk  their  lives  upon 
the  presumption  that  the  repetition  of  a 
few  simple  formulae  will  render  the  human 
body  sword  and  bullet  proof,  although  the 
experiences  of  the  past  eighteen  months 
would  seem  to  have  disproved  the  theory 
upon  an  extensive  scale. 

That  the  present  military  governments 
of  the  cities  held  by  the  Allies  are  doing 
little  or  nothing  at  all  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  order  in  the  districts  immediately 
contiguous  to  their  own  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  remarked.  For  example,  the 
Tientsin  Provisional  Government  has  its 
hands  much  more  than  full  with  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  county 
(hsien)  of  Tientsin,  and  the  volume  of 
business  increases  steadily.  This  they 
are  trying  to  overtake,  not,  as  one  might 
expect,  by  putting  in  Chinese  magistrates 
as  deputies  (the  plan  tried  in  Peking  by 
the  Americans),  but  by  increasing  the 
foreign  judicial  force.  But  the  Chinese 
governmental  system  is  a  unit,  of  which 
the  county  is  the  lowest  term,  the  next 
being  the  prefecture  (fu),  of  which  Tien¬ 
tsin  is  also  the  seat.  Li-Hung-Chang 
as  Governor-General  has  appointed  a 
Chinese  Prefect  to  this  post,  but  his  yamen 
is  occupied  by  the  French,  and  in  any 
case  the  military  heads  of  the  Provisional 

Government  would  P.9t  allow  him  hero,  m 
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matter  what  his  rank  or  his  functions. 
He  is  accordingly  sent  away  to  find  a 
yamen  where  he  can,  and  to  endeavor  to 
discharge  his  duties  over  that  portion  of 
his  field  not  pre-empted  by  foreigners, 
from  whom  he  gets  no  help,  but  much 
injury. 

The  consequence  of  the  complete  dis¬ 
solution  between  the  several  units  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  the  total  absence 
of  parts  of  the  series,  is  the  unchecked 
growth  of  lawlessness  and  violence  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  every  city  occupied 
by  the  foreign  troops.  This  portion  is 
overrun  by  armed  bandits,  who  rob  vil¬ 
lages,  hold  up  merchant-boats  on  the 
rivers,  and  generally  exercise  violence. 
All  the  worst  characters  are  armed  with 
modern  weapons,  while  such  rulers  as  the 
ill-governed  cities  still  have  are  without 
firearms,  and  therefore  at  the  mercy  of 
the  worst  classes.  During  the  last  few 
days  the  public  has  been  shocked  to  learn 
that  a  German  captain  on  his  way  from 
the  Summer  Palace  to  Peking,  a  few  miles 
distant,  was  shot  by  a  Chinese  and  in¬ 
stantly  killed.  A  similar  tragedy  took 
place  a  few  days  later  at  Shanhaikuan, 
where  a  British  major  was  shot.  The 
wonder  is  that  such  incidents  have  not 
been  common  during  the  whole  winter. 
It  is  small  consolation  to  know  that  the 
murderer  was  subsequently  discovered 
with  the  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle  of  the 
deceased  officer,  whom  he  had  shot  in  the 
back.  A  general  adoption  of  such  prac¬ 
tices,  which  would  be  exceedingly  easy 
and  reasonably  safe  for  the  Chinese,  would 
enormously  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
Allies,  already  sufficiently  great. 

The  formal  (and  merely  nominal)  retire¬ 
ment  of  Russia  from  her  claims  upon  the 
Chinese  for  the  signature  of  the  Man¬ 
churian  Convention  may  be  laid  to  the 
partial  agreement  of  some  of  the  Powers 
most  nearly  concerned,  as  well  as  to  the 
unexpected  expression  of  Chinese  senti¬ 
ment  all  over  the  Empire,  which  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  the  interest  of  Russia  to 
antagonize.  That  the  disavowal  of  hos¬ 
tile  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  great 
Empire  of  the  North  means  anything  more 
than  the  usual  temporizing,  until  the  times 
are  more  favorable,  no  one,  probably,  be¬ 
lieves,  whatever  for  diplomatic  purposes 
he  may  say  to  the  contrary.  It  is  an 
ancient  and  a  significant  Chinese  adage 


that  “  a  monkey’s  hand  drops  no  dates,” 
and  the  same  generalization  applies  to 
Bears — especially  to  the  species  which  has 
learned  to  be  fond  of  Chinese  dates. 
Every  friend  of  China  and  of  Japan  must 
sympathize  with  the  difficult  position  of 
the  latter  (as  well  as  the  former),  forced 
to  choose  a  time  for  the  inevitable  con¬ 
flict,  the  outcome  of  which  no  human  in¬ 
telligence  can  foresee. 

Indications  abound  that  the  temper  of 
the  Chinese  Court,  by  which  is  probably 
to  be  understood  that  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  and  her  reactionary  advisers,  is 
still  thoroughly  hostile  to  any  such  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Empire  as  would  make  for 
peace  with  the  world  at  large.  General 
propositions  for  “  Reform,”  which  issue 
from  the  yamens  of  high  officials,  and 
which  seem  to  promise  much  in  the  way 
of  numerous  important  steps  toward  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  treaties  and  economy  of 
collection  and  disbursement  of  the  reve¬ 
nues,  are  of  small  importance  compared 
with  the  appointments  actually  registered 
in  Imperial  decrees.  Two  of  these  im¬ 
portant  documents,  issued  on  consecutive 
days  this  month,  let  daylight  into  the 
real  wishes  of  her  Majesty.  By  one  of 
them  the  late  Governor  of  Hupe,  who  was 
only  restrained  by  the  influence  and  author¬ 
ity  of  Chang-Chi-Tung,  the  Governor- 
General,  from  introducing  the  Boxer  virus 
into  that  province  last  summer,  is  now 
gazetted  to  be  the.  Governor  of  Kuangsi, 
the  present  Governor  of  which  is  ordered 
to  resign  and  make  way  for  him.  This 
is  supposed  to  indicate  an  approval  of 
his  past  course,  and  a  command  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  in  the  region  to  which  he  is  now 
sent,  hitherto  free  from  the  northern 
fanaticism. 

Another  similar  change  makes  the  late 
Provincial  Treasurer  of  the  Province  of 
Hunan,  who  was  the  principal  instigator 
of  the  riots  and  horrible  murders  of 
Roman  Catholics  there  last  year,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Province  of  Hupe,  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  officer  just  mentioned.  He 
has,  meantime,  been  Governor  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Bhansi,  as  successor  to  Yuhsien, 
the  real  author  of  the  Ihoch’iian,  or 
rather  of  the  Great  Sword  Society,  which 
he  patronized  when  Governor  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Shantung,  from  which  he  was 
removed  to  be  Governor  of  Shansi  more 
than  a  year  ago.  These  changes,  taken 
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together,  indicate  that  nothing  whatever 
is  to  be  hoped  from  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China,  and  that  if  foreign  military 
pressure  were  to  be  removed,  or  even 
materially  lightened,  there  would  be  an 
immediate  reaction,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  which  cannot  be  predicted. 

In  line  with  this  conclusion  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  military  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  province  of  Shansi,  which 
has  become  the  center  of  the  Chinese 
situation.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time  that  troops  from  the  south  had  been 
massed  in  the  passes  leading  to  Shansi, 
and  that  both  in  the  Kukuan  Pass  and 
in  a  smaller  one  to  the  west  of  Paoting 
there  has  been  great  tension  between  the 
French  troops  at  the  former  pass  and  the 
German  at  the  latter.  The  Germans  have 
had  several  fights,  as  previously  mentioned, 
and  have  forced  the  Chinese  back  to  the 
Chili  frontiers,  beyond  which  it  was  long 
agreed  that  they  should  not  advance.  But 
it  is  reported  that  the  Chinese  soldiers 
have  recently  become  aggressive,  and  have 
moved  forward  with  an  evident  intention 
to  attack  the  foreign  army.  The  bulk  of 
the  Chinese  troops  are  wholly  incapable 
of  perceiving  their  inability  to  cope  with 
foreigners  on  even  terms,  and  they  seem 
to  have  become  fired  with  such  zeal  that 
unless  they  are  defeated  the  hope  of  fu¬ 
ture  peace  is  wholly  vain.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  Shansi  and  its  adja¬ 
cent  region,  Mongolia,  there  were  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  foreigners 
deliberately  massacred  within  a  period  of 
a  few  weeks,  some  of  them  in  the  yamen 
of  the  Governor,  and  all  of  them  by  direct 
command  of  the  officials.  Those  who 
know  anything  of  Chinese,  or  of  Orientals, 
are  perfectly  aware  that  to  pass  over  this 
unexampled  series  of  official  atrocities 
and  merely  to  demand  the  voluntary  sui¬ 
cide  of  the  late  Governor,  there  being  no 
certainty,  and,  as  many  think,  no  probabil¬ 
ity,  that  eyen  this  has  been  carried  out, 
and  the  punishment  of  a  few  officials 
directly  concerned,  is  to  render  foreign 
residence  in  this  province  in  future  impos¬ 
sible.  It  is  not  necessary  that  an  indefi¬ 
nite  number  of  Chinese  should  be  killed 
by  way  of  reprisal,  but  those  who  are 
guilty  according  to  Chinese  law  should 
be  punished  in  accordance  with  that  law. 
The  Imperial  Court  now  disavows  the 
edicts  commanding  the  murder  of  for¬ 


eigners.  Therefore  those  who  obeyed 
such  edicts  are  liable  to  the  consequences 
of  their  acts,  and  not  to  visit  them  upon 
the  guilty  is  to  render  nugatory  any  treaty 
of  peace,  no  matter  what  its  terms  maybe. 

But  not  less  important  is  it  that  the 
people  of  Shansi  should  for  themselves 
behold  the  consequences  of  such  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  hospitality.  The 
yamen  of  the  Governor  in  which  these 
deeds  of  atrocity  were  performed  should 
be  destroyed,  and  the  towers  of  the  city 
of  Taiyuan  demolished  as  were  those 
of  Paoting,  and  similar  marks  should 
be  left  upon  every  city  where  like  acts 
were  performed  by  order  of  those  occu¬ 
pying  official  posts.  To  exclaim  against 
this  reasonable  vindication  of  the  dignity 
of  foreign  treaty  rights  is  to  exhibit  the 
most  utter  inability  to  comprehend  the 
Oriental  situation,  and  will  most  assur¬ 
edly  invite  further  calamities  of  the  same 
sort.  At  present  a  large  German  and 
French  combined  expedition  has  gone,  we 
do  not  yet  know  where,  nor  with  exactly 
what  end  in  view.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Germans  are  too  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  and  every  opening  to 
make  an  attack,  and  it  may  be  that  they 
intend  to  keep  firm  hold  of  the  province 
of  Chili  indefinitely. 

But,  whatever  happens,  no  treaty  of 
peace,  were  it  signed  and  sealed  to-mor¬ 
row,  would  be  worth  the  paper  and  ink 
of  which  it  is  composed,  as  long  as  the 
antecedent  conditions  already  described 
remain  unaltered. 

Reference  has  just  been  made  to  the 
atrocities  committed  in  Hunan  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  province, 
whose  eyes  were  gouged  out  when  he  was 
killed,  and  also  a  priest.  Six  districts 
rose  and  pillaged  all  the  churches  within 
their  bounds,  persecuting  and  mobbing 
the  converts.  The  indemnity  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Mission  was  arranged  with  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  that  society,  but  the  case 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  still  pending 
when  the  local  authorities  issued  procla¬ 
mations  reciting  the  facts  in  part  and 
mentioning  the  very  moderate  punishment 
which  had  been  inflicted,  rating  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  prefecture  in  strong  words  for 
their  lawlessness :  “  Now  we,  the  Taotai 
and  Prefect  of  Hengchau,  hereby  declare 
that  the  missionaries  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  who  come  to  China,  braving  the 
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dangers  of  vast  -oceans,  are  actuated 
solely  by  the  desire  to  exhort  people  to 
be  good ;  moreover,  there  has  never  been 
any  coercion  exercised  to  obtain  prose¬ 
lytes.  Every  one  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
join  them  or  not,  just  as  he  pleases.  This 
principle  is,  indeed,  perfectly  just.” 

The  light  in  which  this  matter  is  re¬ 
garded  by  the  self-appointed  guardians  of 
the  prefecture  is,  however,  exhibited  in  a 
“  Call  to  Arms  ”  issued  by  the  “  Patriots 
of  the  Hills  and  Wilds,”  which  is  enriched 
with  the  motto,  “  Search  for  and  Slay  the 
Foreign  Devils,”  from  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  a  few  extracts  to  show  the 
identity  of  the  utterances  with  the  Hunan 
tracts  previously  quoted :  “  Dogs  and 
goats  in  herds  are  barking  at  our  Heavenly 
Dynasty ;  they  have  coerced  our  sacred 
Lord  to  slay  our  high  officials ;  they  have 
burned  our  Imperial  Throne  halls,  dese¬ 
crated  and  profaned  things  that  were  used 
by  our  Emperor,  plundered  our  treasuries 
and  valuables,  massacred  our  people  and 
outraged  our  women  and  maidens,  brought 
destruction  on  our  capital,  tearing  down  the 
city  walls.  What  is  more,  these  devils  even 
went  so  far  as  to  desecrate  the  Ancestral 
Temple  of  the  Imperial  Dynasty,  broke 
to  pieces  the  tablets  of  succeeding  mon- 
archs,  dug  up  the  Imperial  mausoleums, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  insult  the  dead 
by  whipping  the  corpses  of  former  Emper¬ 
ors.  Yea,  from  ancient  times  until  now 
even  the  wild  and  savage  tribes  of  the 
North  in  their  incursions  into  China  never 
acted  in  such  a  cruel  and  savage  manner. 
Who  in  China  learning  of  these  things 
can  suppress  indignation  and  hate  ?  All 
the  more  ought  those  who  owe  their  rank 
and  possessions  to  the  Heavenly  Dynasty 
to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  the  Emperor’s 
Majesty,  slay  these  foreign  banditti,  and 
lay  the  heads  of  their  chiefs  before  the 
gates  of  the  Imperial  palaces,  thereby 
proving  their  loyalty  in  performing  their 
duty  to  their  throne.” 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  China,  as  a  whole,  have  no  notion 
whatever  of  the  reasons  or  the  occasion 
for  the  troubles  in  which  the  Empire  is 
at  present  plunged,  further  than  that  it  is 
a  more  than  usually  serious  case  of  “  re¬ 
bellion  ”  among  a  large  number  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  with  which  China  has  long 
been  cursed.  Of  international  treaties 
and  obligations  they  know  nothing  and 


care  less,  especially  as  it  is  through  them 
alone  that  all  the  ills  which  they  witness 
appear  to  have  arisen.  Under  whatever 
conditions  armies  might  have  been  landed 
in  China,  proclamations  like  this  would 
have  been  issued  to  fire  the  national 
spirit ;  and  while  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  some  of  the  charges  of  violence  and 
rapine  made  against  the  foreigners  are 
true,  the  charges  would  probably  have 
been  made  whether  they  were  true  or  not. 
The  national  feeling  of  the  Chinese  has 
been  stirred  as  never  before  in  the  history 
of  their  foreign  relations,  and  unless 
something  is  done  to  make  new  conditions, 
peace  will  be  a  practical  impossibility. 
What  ought  to  be  done  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  suggest,  and  it  is  the  less  impor¬ 
tant  to  venture  upon  the  task  since  nothing 
which  any.  individual  might  say  would 
have  the  smallest  bearing  upon  the  future 
conditions. 

Reference  has  just  been  made  to  the 
appointment  of  reactionary  Governors  to 
new  and  distant  provinces.  One  of  these 
men,  while  anti  foreign  in  spirit,  has  been 
obliged  to  punish  the  authors  of  the  riots 
of  last  year  by  making  them  pay  for  the 
damage  done,  virtually  at  the  Imperial 
command,  and  though  his  previous  record 
has  been  all  that  the  most  bitter  hater  of 
foreigners  could  desire,  he  is  now  angrily 
assailed  for  this  truckling  subservience  to 
foreigners.  A  case  of  this  sort  illustrates 
in  a  striking  manner  the  almost  impossible 
task  of  governing  China  under  the  new 
conditions,  when  the  national  spirit  has 
once  been  thoroughly  aroused.  No  suf¬ 
ficient  recognition  of  this  ominous  future 
seems  to  have  dawned  upon  those  who 
seem  so  lightly  to  be  planning  to  cut  up 
China  “  like  a  watermelon,”  in  the  old 
and  jaunty  way  common  before  the  Boxers 
were  heard  of.  The  watermelon  is  no 
longer  a  passive  object,  but  rather  a  water- 
buffalo,  with  horns  that  can  gore  and 
hoofs  which  can  strike. 

A  fresh  example  of  the  universal  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  tendency  to  seize  whatever 
is  in  sight  has  been  given  by  the  French, 
who  are  laying  a  cable  from  the  port  of 
Amoy  to  Hanoi  in  Tongking,  without 
even  the  formality  of  asking  the  permission 
of  the  Chinese.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
recent  agitation  of  the  question  of  the 
need  which  is  felt  of  French  cables  all 
round  the  globe,  as  contrasted  with  the 
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present  dependence  upon  English  lines. 
There  are  hints  also  that  Russia  has  set 
up  new  land  telegraphs  at  the  back  door 
of  the  Empire,  and  that  it  may  not  be 
long  before  both  France  and  Russia  will 
make  their  presence  distinctly  felt  in  that 
distant  region,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
alleged  sphere  of  the  British  from  coming 
between  the  regions  claimed  by  the  former 
Powers  as  their  own  appropriate  pre¬ 
serves. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Martin,  long  since 
past  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  not 
content  with  deliverance  from  the  siege 
after  his  fifty  years  in  China,  has  just 
returned  to  Peking  to  take  part,  if  it  may 
be,  in  the  reconstruction  along  educa¬ 
tional  and  literary  lines.  He  mentions 
that  the  Abbot  of  a  temple  at  the  Western 
Hills  which  he  has  long  rented  to  for¬ 
eigners  has  recently  expressed  his  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  his 
own  religion,  and  would  like  to  try  that  of 
his  foreign  guests.  The  same  proposition 
has  also  been  made  by  the  head  of  one  of 
the  leading  temples  in  the  city ;  and  one 


of  the  censors,  who  filled  an  important 
place  in  the  Chinese  Government,  recent¬ 
ly  called  upon  his  learned  friend  with  a 
Gospel  of  Matthew  into  which  he  was 
looking.  No  importance  necessarily  at¬ 
taches  even  to  such  unusual  incidents  as 
these,  when  the  evident  motives  for  seeking 
security  and  an  anchorage  in  the  rushing 
current  are  so  strong.  But  they  are  well 
worth  noting  as  signs  of  the  times. 

China  has  been  profoundly  stirred,  and 
will  yet  be  still  more  agitated  before  she 
finds  peace.  What  is  to  be  the  final  out¬ 
come  of  the  impact  of  the  tremendous 
world-forces  now  let  loose  upon  her  there 
is  no  prophet  to  predict.  But  it  is  safe  to 
say  that,  as  a  result  of  the  impending 
changes,  there  will  be  such  startling  de¬ 
velopments  within  a  few  years  as  under 
ordinary  conditions  might  have  been 
expected  to  require  a  century  for  their 
evolution. 

The  wisdom  and  the  folly  of  men  can 
do  much  to  influence  the  rate  of  progress, 
but  no  man  or  combination  of  men  can 
stop  it. 


The  Reconstruction  of  the  Indian  Territory 

By  W.  R.  Draper 


THE  curtain  will  soon  be  rung  down 
on  what  has  been  termed  by  many 
the  greatest  human  tragedy  of  the 
end  of  the  century.  Within  two  years  the 
Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  will 
be  entirely  stripped  of  their  identity  as  a 
people,  their  laws  abolished,  and  their 
lands  divided  into  small  tracts.  That 
treaty,  made  years  ago  when  Congress 
never  dreamed  that  the  West  was  to  be 
populated,  in  which  the  Indians  were 
promised  the  Indian  Territory  for  their 
reservation  as  long  as  grass  grew  and 
water  run,  has  been  broken,  and  nearly 
forgotten  by  those  who  broke  it.  But  the 
redskin  has  not  forgotten.  Every  night 
in  his  little  hut  in  the  woods,  before  he 
goes  to  sleep,  the  full-blood  Indian  kneels 
and  prays  for  the  deliverance  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  hands  of  the  paleface,  whom 
he  yet  regards  as  his  worst  enemy. 

Of  course  the  full-blood  is  to-day  largely 
in  the  minority,  but  yet  he  is  human,  and 
I  understand  from  Government  officers 
that  he  comprises  one-third  of  the  popu¬ 


lation  of  that  beautiful  reservation,  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  Government  says 
that  the  reconstruction  of  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Indian.  I  find  this  is  true,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  the  dissolution  now 
in  progress  being  a  great  tragedy.  The 
Government  is  placed  in  the  position  of 
being  a  destroyer  of  the  Indian’s  soul  in 
order  to  save  his  body.  Where  the  red¬ 
skin  may  now  suffer  many  a  heartache, 
unless  he  is  placed  on  his  individual  allot¬ 
ment  and  given  his  share  of  the  tribal 
funds,  within  a  few  years  he  may  find 
himself  crowded  back  on  the  streams  and 
in  the  woods,  while  the  industrious  and 
unscrupulous  white  will  occupy  the  best 
land  belonging  to  the  Indians.  Unless 
he  now  consents  to  the  abolishment  of  his 
tribal  government,  within  a  few  years  he 
may  find  that  all  of  his  invested  funds  have 
disappeared  into  the  pockets  of  the  sharp 
half-breeds  who  are  now  nearly  in  control 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  government. 

The  undoing  of  the  Five  Civilized 
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Tribes  commenced  in  1893,  when  Con¬ 
gress  appointed  a  Commission  to  visit 
them  and  endeavor  to  form  a  treaty  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  opening  of  the  Territory  to 
white  settlement  and  allotment  of  the  land 
to  the  Indians.  The  Commission,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Henry  L.  Dawes,  the 
venerable  ex-Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  Indian  country 
and  held  conferences  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  various  tribes.  The  Commission  held 
out  every  inducement  to  the  Indians  to 
have  their  lands  allotted  and  do  away  with 
the  tribal  laws.  While  the  Indians  out¬ 
wardly  seemed  in  favor  of  treating  with 
the  Commission,  it  was  afterwards  learned 
that  they  held  secret  sessions  and  vowed 
never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Commission.  The  Commissioners  were 
put  off  from  time  to  time  until  they  learned 
the  true  situation.  In  their  report  to 
Congress  for  the  first  three  years  of  work 
among  the  Indians,  they  gave  out  some 
statements  that  started  the  whole  world  to 
talking  about  the  Territory.  It  was  shown 
that  the  Territory  was  the  harboring-place 
of  outlaws,  the  home  of  criminals  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  most  lawless  country  in 
the  world.  Indians  who  had  the  least  bit 
of  education  were  given  control  of  the 
government,  and  the  squaw  men,  or  those 
white  men  who  had  married  Indian  women, 
were  really  the  rulers  of  the  tribal  affairs. 
Some  of  these  squaw  men  had  under  fence 
as  much  as  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  fine  land,  while  the  full-blood  Indian 
was  living  back  in  the  woods  and  barely 
getting  enough  to  sustain  life.  Every  few 
years  the  mixed  bloods  would  allow  the 
full-bloods  to  have  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  keep  them  enthused  about 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  race.  Under 
the  guise  of  love  of  country  these  half- 
breeds  were  making  the  country  a  regular 
cutthroat  reservation.  The  full-bloods 
were  led  blindly  on.  Not  being  able  to 
detect  the  frauds,  they  thought  the  half- 
breeds  were  standing  nobly  up  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  whites,  while  in 
reality  they  were  ruining  the  race. 

When  Congress  learned  these  facts, 
it  was  more  determined  than  ever  to 
break  up  the  Indian  government,  let  the 
full-bloods  suffer  as  they  might.  While 
they  were  living  under  their  sacred  tribal 
laws  their  life's  blood  was  being  sucked 
out  them  by  the  treaeherevfs  half-breed 


and  squaw  man  ;  hence  it  could  be  no 
worse  to  break  faith  with  them  and  save 
them  the  remnants  of  their  invested  funds. 
This  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at  and 
later  carried  out. 

By  several  acts  of  Congress  the  Indian 
courts  were  all  wiped  out  of  existence 
and  the  Territory  was  divided  into  three 
judicial  districts.  The  Indians,  whites, 
and  blacks  were  all  placed  under  a  code  of 
laws  similar  to  those  of  the  State  of  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Later  Congress  abolished  the 
numerous  Indian  officers  and  placed  a 
ban  over  the  tribal  councils.  Over  half 
of  the  offices  under  each  of  the  tribal 
councils  were  abolished,  and  now  no  act 
passed  by  the  councils  can  become  a  law 
unless  approved  by  the  President.  Within 
five  years  all  of  the  tribal  councils  are  to  be 
entirely  abolished  and  the  Indians  will 
either  have  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  leave  it. 

A  bill  known  as  the  Curtis  Act,  which 
was  passed  by  Congress  in  June,  1898, 
provides  for  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Tribes,  and 
this  work  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

This  Commission  is  composed  of  three 
members  and  a  large  number  of  clerks 
and  assistants.  The  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  are  Messrs.  Tams  Bixby,  Thomas 
Needles,  and  C.  R.  Breckenridge.  Henry 
L.  Dawes  is  official  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  but  as  he  has  not  even  been  in 
the  Indian  country  for  the  last  five  years, 
I  do  not  count  him  as  an  active  mem¬ 
ber.  The  active  work  of  reconstructing 
the  Indian  Territory,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
fit  place  for  white  people  to  inhabit,  de¬ 
volves  upon  Tams  Bixby,  formerly  Con¬ 
gressman  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Bixby 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  about  law  and 
order,  untangling  the  many  errors  of 
the  past,  and  placing  the  end  of  the 
redskin  in  sight,  so  far  as  he  is  officially 
concerned. 

The  laws  already  passed  by  Congress 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  town 
sites  in  the  Indian  country,  where  lots 
can  be  bought  and  sold  in  fee  simple. 
Town-site  commissions  have  been  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Commission,  and  are  now  at 
work  laying  out  towns  in  such  places  as 
they  deem  proper.  All  of  the  old  towns 
which  were  started  by  the  Indians  will 
still  be  use4as  towns  for  the  white  people 
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who  will  flock  into  the  Territory  when  it 
is  opened. 

The  Indian  Territory  is  a  veritable 
paradise  for  white  people,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  thousands  will  settle  there  when 
given  an  opportunity.  It  is  composed 
of  the  reservations  of  the  five  tribes — 
Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Choc¬ 
taws,  and  Seminoles.  The  total  area  of 
the  Territory  is  about  32,000  square  miles. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  fit  for 
farming  purposes,  although  thousands  of 
acres  of  fine  farming  land  is  now  being 
used  for  grazing  purposes  because  white 
men  cannot  get  satisfactory  terms  for 
renting  the  same,  and  the  crops  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  to  the  Indian,  thereby 
giving  the  white  renter  no  absolute  assur¬ 
ance  that  his  summer’s  work  will  yield  him 
anything.  Of  course  there  are  a  great 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  planted 
in  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  and  corn.  Wheat 
is  shipped  out  by  the  million  bushels, 
and  at  one  little  station  of  only  three  hun¬ 
dred  people  over  six  million  bushels  of 
wheat  have  been  shipped  every  year  for 
the  last  five  years.  Some  of  the  squaw  men 
have  large  pastures  and  ship  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  baled  hay.  I  know  of  several 
squaw  men  who  have  become  wealthy 
by  having  the  hay  on  their  fenced  domain 
cut  twice  each  year  and  carefully  attended 
to.  The  land  is  well  watered,  and  droughts 
are  unknown.  The  general  elevation  of 
the  country  is  1 ,000  feet.  There  are  about 
twenty  million  acres  of  land  in  the  Territory, 
and  nearly  all  of  it  is  of  value.  In  the 
Choctaw  Nation  there  are  many  product¬ 
ive  coal-mines.  The  last  few  years  the 
mines  near  South  McAlexter  have  proven 
the  best  in  the  West. 

The  Territory  is  exceedingly  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  fine  stock-raising,  being  clothed 
in  an  abundant  coat  of  grass  and  check¬ 
ered  with  many  clear  streams.  Hereto¬ 
fore  cattle-raising  has  been  the  leading 
industry  in  the  Indian  country,  stock- 
raisers  from  Texas  and  elsewhere  renting 
the  land  for  a  small  sum  per  acre.  But 
lately  white  farmers  have  ventured  in,  and 
it  is  more  profitable  to  the  Indian  to  rent 
his  land  for  farming;  he  has  gradually 
done  away  with  the  big  ranches.  The 
streams  abound  in  fish,  and  game  is  plen¬ 
tiful  in  the  forests.  There  is  a  law  against 
hunting  in  the  Nation  and  shipping  the 
game  outside  of  it. 


The  work  of  reconstructing  the  Terri¬ 
tory  is  being  pushed  rapidly,  and  the 
Commission  expects  to  have  all  of  the 
Indians  enrolled  very  soon,  and  the  al¬ 
lotments  made  by  January,  1902.  This 
is  indeed  quick  work  when  one  under¬ 
stands  all  of  the  labor  connected  with  it. 
The  Commission  is  now  at  the  work  of  en¬ 
rolling  the  Indians,  i  his  is  really  the  first 
active  work  that  has  been  carried  on  toward 
the  dissolution  ;  all  work  prior  to  this  has 
consisted  merely  in  having  talks  with  the 
Indian  officials  and  endeavoring  to  get 
them  to  consent  to  final  enrollment. 

About  three  hundred  men  are  employed 
in  taking  the  final  roll  of  the  Indians. 
They  go  from  place  to  place,  and  the 
Indians  come  to  their  camp  and  there 
give  their  testimony  which  determines 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  become  citi¬ 
zens.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
the  United  States  nearly  $5  per  head  to 
enroll  and  allot  to  every  Indian  his  land. 
The  requirements  to  get  on  the  citizen¬ 
ship  roll  of  any  of  the  Nations  are  many. 
In  the  first  place,  one  must  either  have 
Indian  blood  in  his  veins  or  be  closely 
related  by  marriage  to  some  Indian  by 
blood.  Those  white  people  who  have 
married  Indians  are  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  as  the  full  blood  Indian.  The 
freedmen,  or  descendants  of  the  slaves  of 
the  Indians,  are  also  entitled  to  head 
rights.  About  two  per  cent,  of  those  who 
apply  for  citizenship  are  rejected.  It  is  a 
common  thing  for  negroes  to  come  to  the 
Territory  from  other  States  and  try  to 
get  on  the  freedmen  roll.  Many  suc¬ 
ceed  in  passing  the  Indian  officials,  but 
few  get  past  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sion  unless  they  are  entitled  to  enrollment. 

The  scenes  about  the  enrollment  places 
are  unique.  The  Commission  holds  its 
sessions  in  a  huge  tent.  The  Indian  who 
desires  to  enroll  must  answer  a  long  list 
of  questions  about  his  relatives,  what 
prior  rolls  he  has  appeared  upon,  how  long 
he  has  resided  in  the  Territory,  and  finally 
make  affidavit  to  everything  he  has  said. 
A  perjurer  is  deprived  of  any  rights  he 
may  really  have.  About  fifty  Indians 
are  passed  over  by  each  enrollment  party 
daily.  There  is  an  enrollment  party  in 
each  Nation,  besides  the  large  corps  of 
surveyors  and  land  appraisers,  who  are 
making  maps  so  that  the  Indians  may  take 
their  allotments  as  soon  as  they  have 
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proven  their  citizenship  and  the  United 
States  land  office  is  opened  in  their  Nation. 

Land  offices  have  been  opened  in 
the  Creek,  Seminole,  and  Cherokee  Na¬ 
tions.  All  of  the  Seminoles  have  taken 
their  allotments  and  are  now  waiting  for  the 
Government  to  make  them  a  deed  in  fee 
simple.  About  ten  thousand  Creeks  have 
made  their  selections.  When  an  Indian  has 
received  his  certificate  of  selection  from  the 
land  office  department,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  he  will  get  a  deed  to  the  tract  of  land 
described  therein.  Many  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates  of  selections  are  being  sold  like 
bills  of  sale  to  the  land,  so  anxious  are 


the  Indians  to  get  rid  of  their  land.  When 
all  of  the  allotments  are  made,  then  the 
United  States  will  have  to  pay  them  their 
trust  fund  and  allow  them  to  do  as  they 
please  with  the  money  and  their  land. 
The  United  States  has  already  spent 
$882,000  in  negotiating  with  these  Indians, 
and  it  is  expected  that  one  million  dollars 
will  be  expended  before  the  country  is 
made  inhabitable  for  white  people.  There 
are  now  about  eighty  thousand  Indians 
living  there  who  have  a  head  right,  and 
only  one-third  of  these  are  full-bloods. 
The  others  are  half-breeds  and  squaw 
men. 


The  Rights  of  Man 

A  Study  in  Twentieth  Century  Problems 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


Chapter  XL — 'American  Foreign 
Problems 

i. 

OUR  foreign  problems  are  really  one 
problem;  in  this  article  it  will 
be  my  aim  to  define  that  problem 
clearly,  and  in  a  succeeding  article  to 
apply  to  its  solution  the  principles  which 
I  have  already  elucidated  in  previous 
articles  in  this  series. 

The  earliest  state  of  man  is  independ¬ 
ence.  He  builds  his  wigwam,  cultivates 
the  soil,  makes  the  moccasins,  fashions 
the  bow  and  arrows,  constructs  the  canoe. 
He  is  carpenter,  farmer,  shoemaker,  tailor, 
armorer,  boat-builder.  All  industries  are 
carried  on,  if  not  by  the  one  man,  by  the 
one  household.  He  is  industrially  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  fellow-man.  As  with  the 
individual,  so  with  the  tribe  :  it  is  both 
politically  and  industrially  independent 
of  the  neighboring  tribes.  Peace  is  pre¬ 
served  only  so  long  as  each  tribe  continues 
upon  its  own  territory.  Encroachment 
upon  a  neighbor’s  territory  is  a  signal  for 
war.  Exchange  of  industrial  products  is 
unknown  ;  there  is  no  commerce.  Wars 
between  the  various  tribes  either  compel 
a  union  of  tribes  in  one  nation  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  offensive  or  defensive  warfare, 
or  result  in  the  subjugation  of  one  tribe 


by  its  neighbor.  Thus  slowly,  out  of  wars 
between  independent  communities,  a  great 
world-empire  arises,  like  the  Chaldsean, 
the  Macedonian,  or  the  Roman.  But  the 
unity  of  this  great  empire  is  formal  rather 
than  real.  It  is  dependent  upon  one 
central  head  ;  it  is  preserved  by  military 
force.  The  community  is  heterogeneous 
in  language,  in  habits,  in  religion ;  and 
presently  it  drops  to  pieces,  as  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Empire  did  after  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  as  the  Roman  Empire 
did  by  a  slower  process  of  dissolution. 
The  formal  unity  has  disappeared,  the 
nations  are  separated  again. 

But  they  have  learned  in  this  process 
something  of  the  value  of  unity ;  and  now 
a  more  real,  though  a  less  apparent,  unity 
begins  to  appear.  These  independent 
nations  are  also  enemies  ;  they  also  fight 
with  one  another;  but  the  end  of  the 
fighting  is  not  subjugation,  it  is  not  ab¬ 
sorption,  it  is  agreement.  They  make 
treaties  with  one  another,  they  come  into 
alliances  one  with  another — sometimes 
offensive,  sometimes  defensive,  sometimes 
purely  commercial ;  they  are  affiliated 
and  federated  in  temporary  relationships. 
Commerce — that  is,  the  interchange  of 
industries  between  these  different  nations 
— begins  to  appear ;  and  this  commerce 
binds  the  nations  together  in  an  invisible 
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unity.  It  is  less  apparent,  but  it  is  more 
real,  than  that  which  was  due  to  conquest. 
Next  colonization  begins ;  the  nation,  send¬ 
ing  out  from  its  center  members  into  new 
and  comparatively  unoccupied  countries, 
produces  what  I  may  call  shoots  of  its 
national  tree.  Thus  a  third  step  in  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  is  taken  ;  a  great 
world-empire  grows  up,  like  that  of  Great 
Britain — accompanied  by  wars  of  con¬ 
quest  as  was  the  Roman  Empire,  having 
one  center  as  had  the  Roman  Empire,  but 
really  created  by  a  process  of  colonization, 
as  the  Roman  Empire  was  not.  With 
heterogeneous  populations,  different  lan¬ 
guages,  alien  religions,  the  communities 
which  constitute  this  empire  are  yet  bound 
together  by  a  real  recognition  of  mutual 
interests  and  by  some  recognition  of  a 
common  purpose. 

Beyond  this  lies  a  still  further  step 
toward  that  unity  of  the  race  which  is 
the  goal  of  social  progress.  Independent 
States  freely  combining  form  a  permanent 
federation.  They  retain  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  for  the  individual  State,  they  relin¬ 
quish  to  the  united  body  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  common  interests.  Thus  a 
great  world-empire  grows  up,  not  by  the 
subjugation  of  one  power  by  another 
power,  not  by  the  absorption  of  one  power 
by  another  power,  but  by  the  voluntary 
uniting  of  various  powers  in  one  common 
organism. 

All  these  phases  of  national  life  are  to 
be  seen  to-day  on  the  globe.  Tribes 
independent  industrially  and  politically, 
and  always  indifferent  and  often  hostile 
to  one  another — this  is  Africa.  Nations 
each  having  its  separate  life,  yet  entering 
into  occasional  and  temporary  alliances 
with  one  another,  recognizing  some  mutual 
obligations,  developing  something  which 
they  call  international  law,  and  finally,  in 
our  day,  agreeing  to  the  constitution  of  a 
court  to  which  their  differences  shall  be 
submitted — this  is  Europe.  The  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  foreign  nations  by  a  great  central 
power,  determined,  remorseless,  irresisti¬ 
ble,  moving  through  the  centuries  with 
unchanged  purpose,  accomplishing  a  kind 
of  national  unity  through  the  subjugation 
of  the  inferior  by  the  superlor^-this  is 
Russia.  The  evolution  of  an  empire, 
with  branches  growing  out  of  it  and  cor¬ 
related  to  it  and  to  each  other,  each 
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on  the  central  organism — this  is  Great 
Britain.  Federated  States  united  in  one 
national  union,  with  a  common  judiciary, 
with  a  common  representative  body,  and 
yet  with  individual  local  government — this 
is  the  U nited  States.  And,  except  the  tribal 
state,  all  of  them — Russia,  Europe,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States — mark  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  in  the  progress  toward  that 
unity  of  the  human  race  which  has  been 
the  ideal  of  poets  and  the  vision  of  dream¬ 
ers  since  the  world  began  to  think. 

For  a  considerable  time  we  in  this 
country  were  separated  from  this  unifying 
process  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  We 
stood  apart  from  all  the  other  peoples  of 
the  globe.  We  were  glad  to  do  so  ;  it  was 
wise  that  we  should  do  so.  We  were 
separated  from  them  by  three  thousand 
miles  of  ocean ;  we  were  not,  therefore, 
compelled  to  enter  into  relations  with 
them.  We  had  enough  for  all  our  activi¬ 
ties  in  taking  possession  of  this  continent : 
felling  the  trees,  opening  the  mines,  clear¬ 
ing  the  pasture-lands,  initiating  and  organ¬ 
izing  our  industries.  We  had  no  time  to 
engage  in  world-problems ;  we  had  no 
power  to  exert  an  influence  on  world- 
policies.  If  we  entered  into  world-rela¬ 
tions,  we  were  in  danger  of  being  entangled, 
enmeshed,  crushed.  Washington  gave  us 
wise  advice — to  preserve  as  far  as  possible 
our  isolation.  Even  this  counsel  was 
phrased  with  characteristic  and  studied 
moderation.  “  It  is  our  true  policy,”  he 
said,  “  to  steer  clear  of  foreign  alliances  with 
any  portion  of  the  foreign  world — so  far,  I 
mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it.”  1 

But  for  a  hundred  years  we  have  been 
steadily  drawn  into  world-relations,  though 
we  were  unconscious  of  the  process. 

Material  civilization  has  been  annihi¬ 
lating  distance  ;  as  with  hooks  of  steel 
our  continent  has  been  drawn  across 
the  ocean.  "Whereas  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century  it  was  six  weeks  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  to-day  it  is  less 
than  six  days.  We  acquired  power  so  to 
speak  that  we  could  be  heard  three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away.  Steam  and  electricity 
annihilated  the  barrier  of  distance,  and 
made  Liverpool  much  nearer  to  New  York 
than  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  New  York 
had  been  to  Charleston.  Physically,  we 
were  brought  nearer.  Commerce  combined 
with  invention  to  destroy  our  isolation. 

*  W#in|foR’s  Fweveil  Address. 
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Europe  needed  our  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  ;  we  needed  the  products  of  French, 
German,  and  English  industry.  We 
began  to  interchange  our  products  one 
with  another.  The  interchange  grew  in 
extent  and  complication;  we  became  in 
business  intertwined  with  European 
nations,  so  intertwined  that  there  grew 
upon  us  a  consciousness  that  we  needed 
a  common  currency,  or  at  least  a  common 
standard  of  values  ;  that  we  must  be  able 
to  measure  our  commercial  products  as 
England,  France,  Germany,  measured 
theirs.  As  a  people  we  had  preferred 
bimetallism  ;  we  had  declared  this  prefer¬ 
ence  in  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
platforms  ;  but  when  we  had  to  decide 
whether  we  would  take  a  standard  of  value 
which  we  preferred,  or  would  accept  the 
standard  of  value  which  the  nations  of  the 
earth  had  adopted,  we  decided  to  surrender 
our  preference  for  the  sake  of  international 
unity. 

Closer  bonds  knit  us  to  Europe :  immi¬ 
grants  had  come  from  the  Old  World, 
leaving  their  kinsfolk  there,  and  thus  as  a 
Nation  we  came  to  be  united  to  European 
countries  by  innumerable  letters,  and  all 
those  letters  signified  common  hopes, 
anticipations,  affections.  Love  is  stronger 
than  commerce ;  and  love  began  to  bind 
the  New  World  to  the  Old.  Not  the 
English  alone  are  our  kin  across  the  sea ; 
Scandinavian,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian, 
Pole — they  are  all  kinsfolk  of  America. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  more  German 
dialects  spoken  in  New  York  City  than  in 
any  city  in  Germany ;  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  there  is  more  political  power 
exercised  by  Irishmen  in  New  York  City 
than  in  any  city  in  Ireland.  Thus,  by 
kinship,  by  commerce,  by  propinquity,  we 
have  become  attached  and  our  life  has 
become  interwoven  with  the  life  of  the 
Old  World. 

Meanwhile  the  Old  World  has  been 
learning  something  from  us.  Americans 
are  proverbially  modest;  but  they  ought 
not  to  be  too  modest  to  recognize  this 
fact  The  fundamental  republican  prin¬ 
ciple  that  government  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  governed  has  been  adopted 
by  European  governments  that  did  not 
recognize  it  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
radicalism  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  is  the  commonplace  of  the 
statesmen  of  western  Europe  to-day. 


While  this  fourfold  process  was  going 
on,  we  were  unconscious  of  it.  Men  are 
generally  unconscious  of  their  growth. 
The  boy  grows  to  manhood,  and  neither 
he  nor  his  father  knows  that  he  is  a  man, 
until  some  sudden  exigency  arises,  some 
responsibility  is  thrown  upon  him,  some 
duty  is  unexpectedly  thrust  upon  his 
shoulders — and,  behold  1  yesterday  he 
was  a  boy,  to-day  he  is  a  man.  We  had 
heard  the  story  of  cruel  outrage  across 
the  sea ;  we  had  read  with  hot  hearts 
the  story  of  Armenian  massacres;  we  had 
wondered  that  European  powers  did  not 
interfere  with  the  independence  of  Turkey 
and  stop  the  cruel  wrong;  we  had  won¬ 
dered  that  England  did  not  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  Turkey  and 
take  up  the  cause  of  oppressed  Armenia 
and  come  to  her  rescue.  We  said  so  in 
the  press  and  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the 
public  platform  and  in  many  a  private 
conversation.  We  can  generally  see  the 
defects  in  another  more  easily  than  in 
ourselves,  the  duty  before  another  more 
easily  than  the  duty  before  ourselves. 
The  right,  the  duty,  of  a  strong  nation  to 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  a  weak, 
oppressed,  and  suffering  people  burned 
itself  into  the  heart  of  America,  through 
the  story  of  Armenian  outrages.  Then 
suddenly  we  were  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  outrages  quite  as  great  were  being 
perpetrated  at  our  very  door.  A  mis¬ 
sionary  who  was  through  all  the  horrors 
of  Armenia,  and  afterwards  went  to  Cuba, 
said  to  me  personally,  “  There  was  nothing 
so  bad  in  Armenia  as  the  effects  of  the 
reconcentrado  policy  in  Cuba.”  We  had 
learned  in  another  school  and  of  another 
nation  that  no  nation  liveth  unto  itself 
and  no  nation  dieth  unto  itself ;  we  had 
learned  in  another  school  and  by  observ- 
ing  another  nation  that  there  is  a  duty  of 
the  strong  to  protect  the  weak.  And  when 
at  last  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  seemed 
to  the  people  as  a  challenge  of  defi¬ 
ance,  they  grew  weary  of  the  delays  of 
diplomacy,  demanded  instant  justice,  and 
rushed,  perhaps  too  precipitately,  into  war. 

The  moment  we  did  so  we  found  we 
could  not  love  the  neighbor  at  our  door 
without  becoming  entangled  in  European 
politics.  We  were  at  war  with  a  Euro¬ 
pean  nation,  and  that  involved  us  in 
diplomatic  difficulties  with  other  European 
nations.  France  had  large  financial  inter- 
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ests  in  Spain ;  we  must  avoid  war  with 
France.  German  absolutism  was  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  Spain  and  to  fear  the 
growing  power  of  this  young  Republic ; 
we  must  appeal  to  popular  sentiment  in 
Germany  against  imperial  authority  possi¬ 
bly  to  be  exercised  in  Germany.  We 
remembered  that  Spain  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  country,  and  we  feared — though, 
as  events  turned  out,  without  cause — that 
the  Pope  of  Rome  would  interfere  on 
behalf  of  Spain  and  against  the  United 
States.  We  were  entangled  in  European 
diplomacy  as  well  as-  engaged  in  a  Euro¬ 
pean  war ;  and  we  found  that  we  needed, 
and  were  glad  to  welcome,  all  the  moral 
support,  all  the  practical  aid,  which  could 
be  secured  by  an  informal  and  unphrased 
alliance  with  our  kinsmen  across  the  sea 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  war  came  to  its  end.  What  fol¬ 
lowed  ?  Our  men  were  sent  abroad,  to 
Paris,  to  carry  on  their  negotiations,  in 
the  Old  World  with  the  Old  World  power, 
for  the  settlement  of  a  new  treaty  between 
the  old  Empire  and  the  young  Republic. 
Our  representatives  were  there  in  Europe, 
deciding  our  destiny  and  the  destiny  of  a 
dependent  people.  We  had  learned  from 
the  voyage  of  the  Oregon  that  we  could 
not  longer  delay  the  construction  of  an 
interoceanic  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  we  must  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Great  Britain  to  modify  if 
not  to  set  aside  the  treaty  previously 
made,  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  free 
hand  for  the  construction  of  the  Nica¬ 
ragua  Canal.  We  found  ourselves  made 
responsible  by  the  fate  of  war  for  law,  for 
order,  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property,  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe ;  and  we 
must  fulfill  that  obligation.  Almost  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  close  of  the  war,  a 
sudden  and  violent  outbreak  took  place 
in  China;  our  property  was  destroyed, 
our  citizens  were  put  to  death,  and  our 
national  representatives  were  besieged  in 
the  capital  of  China,  and  their  lives  de¬ 
pended  on  our  intervention.  Our  diplo¬ 
macy  led  the  way,  our  soldiers  marched 
side  by  side  with  French,  German,  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  Japanese  soldiers,  for  the  relief 
of  the  beleaguered  representatives  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world — for  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  offenders,  for  the  restoration 
of  order. 


This,  rapidly  sketched,  is  the  history 
of  the  past  four  years.  This,  rapidly 
sketched,  is  the  outcome  of  the  longer 
history  of  the  past  hundred  years. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  in  the 
world.  We  can  no  more  return  to  the 
old  policy  of  isolation  than  we  can  return 
to  be  but  thirteen  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  We  can  no  more  separate 
ourselves  from  the  destinies,  the  interests, 
the  life  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Great  Britain  than  we  can  fly  to 
Mars  and  keep  ourselves  apart  from  the 
globe  on  which  we  live.  When  the  boy 
has  grown  to  be  a  man,  he  cannot 
be  thrust  back  into  the  cradle  again. 
Occasionally  the  old  man  says,  “  I  wish 
I  were  a  boy  again,”  or  listens  with 
romantic  pleasure  to  the  song,  “  Rock  me 
to  sleep,  mother.”  But  we  are  not  boys, 
and  mother  does  not  rock  us  to  sleep. 
We  are  men  ;  and  when  the  boy  becomes 
a  man,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  he  must 
face  the  responsibilities  of  manhood,  and 
with  courage  must  enter  upon  their  fulfill¬ 
ment.  And  when  a  nation  has  emerged 
from  its  period  of  isolation,  when  by  the 
history  of  the  past  it  has  been  brought 
into  a  fellowship  with  other  nations,  when, 
looking  back  upon  its  hundred  years  of 
history,  it  sees  that  the  very  object  of 
events,  and  of  Him  who  rules  in  all  his¬ 
tory,  is  to  break  down  barriers  and  bring 
all  nations  together  in  one  great  brother¬ 
hood,  it  is  idle  to  say,  “  Let  us  go  back  to 
be  as  we  were,  let  us  resume  our  isolation, 
let  us  in  our  manhood  be  governed  by  the 
counsels  that  belong  to  our  babyhood.” 

If  one  ventures  to  speak  of  manifest 
destiny,  he  is  scoffed  at.  There  is  no 
destiny,  we  are  told,  which  we  do  not 
make  ourselves.  Our  nation  is  what  we 
compel  it  to  be.  We  are  told  that  we 
are  fatalists,  and  are  attempting  to  revive 
the  ancient  notion  of  Greece  that  life  is 
determined  by  an  irresistible  fate  outside 
humanity.  If  then  we  speak  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  say  that  God  has  opened  a 
great  door  before  us  and  laid  upon  us 
a  great  duty,  again  we  are  scoffed  at. 
Who  are  you,  we  are  asked,  that  under¬ 
take  to  interpret  the  ways  of  Providence 
to  men,  and  tell  us  glibly  what  God 
means  and  does  not  mean  ?  I  accept 
the  issue  thus  presented.  I  believe  heart¬ 
ily  and  profoundly  in  manifest  destiny ; 
heartily  and  profoundly  in  a  Providence 
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that  directs  us  in  ways  we  know  not  of. 
The  destiny  of  no  individual  is  determined 
by  himself ;  the  destiny  of  no  nation  is 
determined  by  the  aggregate  of  the  human 
wills  that  make  up  the  nation.  “  There’s 
a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew 
them  how  we  will.”  We  live  in  history 
as  we  live  upon  this  globe.  Travel  north 
or  south,  east  or  west;  plant  corn  or 
wheat  or  cotton ;  live  in  Europe  or 
America — however  we  travel,  whatever 
we  do,  wherever  we  live,  we  are  going 
round  with  incredible  speed  in  the 
world’s  orbit,  whether  we  will  or  whether 
we  will  not.  Our  wills  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  can  under¬ 
stand  what  changes  of  day  and  night,  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter,  the  revolutions  of  the 
globe  bring,  and  adapt  our  actions  to  them, 
but  those  changes  we  cannot  modify.  So 


we  are  a  part  of  the  great  movements  of 
history  ;  we  do  not  make  them  ;  they  are 
made  by  a  power  greater  than  our  own  ; 
we  may  call  it  manifest  destiny,  or  Provi¬ 
dence,  or  God — call  it  what  we  will,  it 
exists.  It  is  for  us  to  understand,  to  in¬ 
terpret,  and  to  conform  our  lives  to  its 
commands.  Christ  rebuked  the  Pharisees 
because  they  did  not  discern  the  signs  of 
the  times ;  it  is  our  duty  to  study  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  understand  what 
the  Lord  God  Almighty  means  by  human 
history,  that  we  may  work  with  him  and 
not  against  him,  and  not  think  we  are 
setting  the  world  back  in  its  orbit  because 
we  are  traveling  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  in  which  the  world  is  going.  This 
is  our  general  duty;  to  what  specific 
duties  it  leads  us  as  a  Nation  I  shall  con¬ 
sider  in  the  next  article. 


The  Babites 

By  Henry  Harris  Jessup,  D.D. 


IN  the  summer  of  1897  an  aged  Persian 
Sheikh  came  to  the  American  Press 
in  Beirut,  bringing  a  large  sheet  of 
pasteboard  on  which  he  wished  a  map  to 
be  mounted.  On  one  side  it  was  glazed 
with  black  varnish,  and  had  inscribed  on 
it  in  elegant  Persian  script  in  gold  letters 
the  Arabic  words  “  Ya  Beha  el  Abha,” 
“Q  Glory  of  the  most  Glorious,”  the 
Babite  motto.  Our  clerk,  perceiving  this, 
asked  the  Sheikh  for  the  card,  and  said  he 
would  mount  the  map  on  a  new  and 
better  one. 

That  Beha  motto  now  hangs  in  my 
study.  The  old  Sheikh  said,  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  scheme  of  mounting  a  map  en¬ 
tire  face  of  this  beautiful  motto,  “  I  have 
had  this  hanging  on  the  wall  of  my  room 
and  prayed  to  it  for  twelve  years,  and 
found  it  to  be  vanity  and  worthless.  I 
now  prefer  to  read  the  Bible.” 

Ever  since  the  first  Babite  reform  move¬ 
ment  in  Persia  in  1845,  the  Christian 
world  has  hoped  that  some  of  its  liberal 
tenets  might  lead  the  Persian  people  to 
Christianity.  But  thus  far  the  hope  has 
not  been  realized.  Those  who  read  the 
Bible  seem  to  prefer  to  find  an  occult 
inner  double  meaning  in  the  simplest  lan¬ 
guage,  and  construct  for  themselves  a 


kind  of  mystic  religious  philosophy  in 
which  the  Persians  delight. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  Bab- 
ism  arose  as  follows  : 

Mirza  Ali  Mohammed  appeared  in 
Shiraz  in  1845,  a  pupil  of  Sheikh  Ahmed 
Zein  ed  Din,  who  taught  a  mixture  of 
Sufism,  mystic  philosophy,  and  Moslem 
Shiite  law,  and  said  that  the  absent  Mahdi, 
now  in  a  spiritual  world  called  Jabalka 
and  Jabersa,  would  soon  appear,  and  that 
he  was  the  Bab  or  Door  of  the  Mahdi. 
He  then  made  up  a  system  composed  of 
Moslem,  Nusairiyeh,  Jewish,  and  heathen 
doctrines  ;  and  then  claimed  to  be  Bab  ed 
Din,  and  afterwards  the  Nukta  or  Center 
and  Creator  of  truth,  and  then  that  he 
was  Deity  personified ;  then  that  he  was 
the  prophet  Mohammed,  and  produced 
a  new  book  called  the  Beyan,  which  is  the 
Babite  Bible,  in  twenty  thousand  verses, 
Arabic  and  Persian.  Complaint  was  made 
of  its  bad  grammar  and  that  this  is  a  sign 
of  imperfection.  He  explained  the  un¬ 
grammatical  Arabic  by  the  fact  that  the 
words  and  letters  rebelled  and  sinned  in  a 
previous  world,  then  transmigrated  to  this 
world,  and,  as  a  punishment  for  sin  in  a 
previous  existence,  were  put  under  gram¬ 
matical  rules ;  but  he  in  mercy  forgave  all 
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sinners,  even  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  released  them,  and  now  they  can  go 
as  they  please  1 

He  was  followed  by  tens  of  thousands. 
In  1849  he  was  killed,  with  multitudes  of 
his  followers.  Among  his  followers  was 
a  beautiful  and  eloquent  woman  named 
Selma,  who  divorced  her  husband  and 
followed  AH  Mohammed  the  Bab,  who 
styled  her  Kurret  el  Ain  (light  or  refresh¬ 
ment  to  the  eye).  Ali  Mohammed  raised 
an  army  to  fight  the  Persian  troops,  but 
was  caught  and  strangled. 

Before  Ali  Mohammed’s  death  he  said 
his  successor  would  be  a  young  disciple 
named  Yahya,  This  Mirza  Yahya  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  taking  the  title  of  “  Subh 
Azel  ” — morning  of  eternity. 

The  Bab  made  the  month  nineteen 
days,  answering  to  the  nineteen  members 
of  the  sacred  hierarchy  of  which  the  Bab 
is  the  chief. 

Subh  Azel  was  the  fourth  in  the  hier¬ 
archy,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Bab  Ali 
Mohammed,  and  the  two  others  above 
him  on  the  list,  he  became  chief  of  the 
sect  by  regular  promotion.  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  persecution  against  them, 
Subh  Azel  and  his  older  brother  Mirza 
Hassein  Ali,  who  was  styled  Bella  Allah, 
fled  to  Baghdad  and  remained  from  1853 
to  1864,  then  to  Adrianople.  Beha  had 
persuaded  Subh  Azel  to  retire  and  con¬ 
ceal  himself  from  human  gaze,  saying  to 
the  people  that  he  was  present  but  invisi¬ 
ble.  Beha  then  claimed  the  succession, 
and  two  hostile  parties  arose,  Azelites  and 
Behaites.  They  were  both  then  exiled 
(1864)  to  Adrianople,  where  plots  and 
poisoning  among  the  two  parties,  and 
anonymous  letters  sent  to  the  Sultan 
charging  each  other  with  political  con¬ 
spiracies,  led  the  Sultan  to  exile  (in  1866) 
Subh  Azel  to  Famagusta  in  Cyprus,  and 
Beha  Allah  to  Acre.  Four  of  the  Azelites 
were  sent  with  Beha,  and  their  leader 
claimed  that  Beha  was  instrumental  in 
having  all  of  them  assassinated  in  Acre. 

Subh  Azel  died  before  1880,  and  Beha 
in  1892. 

Beha  left  three  sons — Abbas  Effendi, 
now  sixty ;  Mohammed  Ali,  now  forty-five ; 
and  Bedea,  now  aged  thirty-five.  Moham¬ 
med  Ali  claims  that  the  father  Beha  ap¬ 
pointed  him  spiritual  head  and  Abbas 
secular  head,  but  Abbas  has  usurped  both. 
They  are  now  divided,  the  two  younger 


brothers  being  in  a  bitter  lawsuit  with 
Abbas,  who  has  all  the  prestige  of  holding 
the  funds,  and  the  reputation  among  his 
followers  of  being  a  reincarnation  of  Christ 

To  understand  Ba'bism,  we  should  re¬ 
member  the  sources  from  which  it  was 
derived.  Jemal  ed  Din,  the  Afghani,  says 
that  its  author  borrowed  from  Hinduism, 
Pantheism,  Sufism,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Nusairiyeh.  The  Nusairiyeh  of  north¬ 
ern  Syria  believe  in  one  God,  self-existent 
and  eternal.  This  God  manifested  him¬ 
self  seven  times  in  human  form,  from 
Abel  to  Ali,  son  of  Abi  Talib,  which  last 
manifestation  was  the  most  perfect. 

At  each  of  these  manifestations  the 
Deity  made  use  of  two  other  persons,  the 
first  created  out  of  the  light  of  his  essence 
and  by  himself,  and  the  second  created  by 
the  first. 

The  Deity  is  called  the  Maana — the 
meaning  or  reality  of  all  things ;  the 
second,  the  Ism — name  or  veil,  because 
by  it  the  Maana  conceals  its  glory,  while, 
by  it,  it  reveals  itself  to  men.  The  third, 
the  Bab — Door,  because  through  it  is  the 
entrance  to  the  knowledge  of  the  two 
former. 

The  following  table  shows  the  seven 
trinities  of  the  Nusairiyeh: 


1.  Abel 

2.  Seth 

3.  Joseph 

4.  Joshua 

5.  Asaph 

6.  Simon  (Cephas) 

7.  Ali 


Adam 
Noah 
Jacob 
Moses 
Solomon 
Tesi 
Mol 


Bab. 

Gabriel 

Yayeel 

Ham  ibn  Cush 

Abdullah  ibn  Simaan 
Rozabah 

Salman  el  Farisee 


After  Ali,  the  Deity  manifested  himself 
in  the  Imams,  in  some  of  them  totally 
and  in  others  partially,  but  Ali  is  the 
eternal  Maana,  the  divine  essence,  and 
the  three  are  an  inseparable  trinity.  Now 
add  to  this  the  mystic  teaching  of  the 
Mohammedan  system  of  Sufism  or  Tusow- 
wof. 

Pure  Sufism  teaches  that  only  God 
exists.  He  is  in  all  things  and  all  things 
are  in  him.  All  visible  and  invisible  things 
are  an  emanation  from  him  and  are  not 
really  distinct  from  him.  Religions  are 
matters  of  indifference.  There  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  good  and  evil,  for  all  is 
reduced  to  Unity,  and  God  is  the  real 
author  of  the  acts  of  men.  Man  is  not 
free  in  his  action.  By  death  the  soul 
returns  to  the  bosom  of  Divinity,  and.  the 
great  object  of  life  is  absorption  info  the 
divine  nature. 
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Bear  in  mind  also  the  doctrine  of  the 
Persian  or  Shiah  Moslems,  that  Ali  was 
the  first  legitimate  Imam,  or  Caliph  of 
Mohammed,  and  that  he  existed  before 
Adam,  and  that  the  twelfth  Imam,  Mo¬ 
hammed  Abdal  Kasim,  was  the  Mahdi, 
and  that  he  is  now  concealed  in  some 
secret  place  and  will  appear  again  on 
earth.  Add  to  this  the  highly  imagina¬ 
tive  and  mystic  character  of  the  Persian 
mind,  its  fondness  for  poetry  and  relig¬ 
ious  extravagance,  and  you  have  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  appearance  of  a  man  who 
had  the  intellect,  strong  will,  and  abhor¬ 
rence  of  sham  to  make  him  a  leader  among 
his  fellows. 

Abbas  Effendi,  the  oldest  son  of  Beha, 
is  now  living  in  Haifa,  with  about  seventy 
or  eighty  of  his  Persian  followers,  who  are 
called  Behaites.  Nothing,  is  heard  of 
Subh  Azel  or  his  followers. 

Some  years  since,  Dr.  Ibrahim  Khei- 
rulla,  an  educated  Syrian  of  great  mental 
acumen,  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing 
Beha-Babism  into  the  United  States.  He 
declared  Beha  to  be  the  Messiah  returned 
to  earth  and  Abbas  to  be  his  reincarnation. 
He  visited  Abbas,  and  from  time  to  time, 
as  his  accredited  agent  and  promoter,  has 
brought  his  disciples,  chiefly  American 
women,  to  visit  Abbas,  and  some  of  them 
at  least  have  bowed  down  and  worshiped 
him  as  the  Messiah. 

A  cousin  of  Dr.  Kheirulla  v/ho  is  clerk 
of  the  American  Press  in  Beirut  has  given 
me  the  following  statement : 

“  The  Doctor,  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  in  Egypt  in  1882,  married  first  a 
Coptic  widow  in  El  FayQm,  whom  he 
abandoned,  and  then  married  a  Greek 
girl  whom  he  also  abandoned,  and  who 
was  still  living  in  1897  in  Cairo.  He  was 
at  the  World’s  Parliament  in  Chicago,  and 
tried  to  promote  several  mechanical  in¬ 
ventions,  as  a  rubber  boot,  envelopes,  but¬ 
tons,  etc.  At  one  time  he  was  worth  three 
thousand  pounds.  He  then  obtained  the 
degree  of  Doctor,  and  taught  mental  phi¬ 
losophy.  He  then  helped  a  Greek  priest, 
Jebara,  in  publishing  a  book  on  the  unity 
of  Islam  and  Christianity,  which  fell  flat 
and  had  no  influence  on  the  public  mind. 
He  then  opened  a  medical  clinic  to  cure 
nervous  diseases  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
and  reading  from  Psalm  xxix.,  7,  the 
words,  ‘  The  voice  of  the  Lord  divideth 
the  flames  of  fire,’  etc.,  etc.  Then  he 


went  to  Chicago  and  tried  trade,  and  then 
teaching,  and  preaching,  and  pretty  much 
everything  else.  He  is  a  smart  talker, 
full  of  plausible  argument,  and  can  make 
white  appear  black.  Of  late  he  has  had 
little  to  do  with  religion.  It  can  be  said 
to  his  credit  that,  after  receiving  aid  in  the 
Beirut  College,  he  paid  back  the  money 
advanced  to  him.” 

Up  to  last  summer  he  had  the  confidence 
of  Abbas  Effendi  and  represented  him  in 
the  United  States.  The  “  Egyptian  Ga¬ 
zette”  of  November,  1900,  states  that  Dr. 
Kheirulla  on  his  last  visit  to  Haifa  differed 
with  Abbas,  claiming  that  Beha  Allah 
only  was  the  true  divinity,  and  Abbas  is 
simply  a  teacher.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goet- 
zinger,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that 
Abbas  must  be  worshiped  with  divine 
homage,  as  he  is  the  true  Christ.  Some 
of  the  American  Babites  now  follow  Dr. 
Kheirulla  and  some  Dr.  Goetzinger,  but 
the  latter  has  the  official  credentials,  and 
thus  the  house  is  divided  against  itself. 

In  Baghdad  in  1860  the  Babite  house 
was  divided  into  Behaites  and  Azelites. 
In  Haifa  it  is  divided  between  Abbas 
Effendi  and  his  two  brothers  Mohammed 
and  Bedea.  In  America  it  is  between  Dr. 
Kheirulla  and  Dr.  Goetzinger. 

The  “Egyptian  Gazette”  states  that 
Dr.  Goetzinger  expected  two  hundred 
pilgrims  from  America  to  visit  and  wor¬ 
ship  Abbas  during  the  present  season. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Haifa  I  called  on 
Abbas  Effendi  and  had  a  half-hour’s  con¬ 
versation  with  him.  My  companion  was 
Chaplain  Wells,  of  Tennessee,  recently 
from  the  Philippines,  who  had  met  at 
Port  Said  an  American  lady  on  her  way 
to  Haifa  to  visit  Abbas  Effendi.  We  met 
her  at  the  hotel  and  had  a  four  hours’ 
conversation  with  her.  She  seemed  fasci¬ 
nated  or  hypnotized  by  the  Effendi,  She 
had  been  converted  four  years  ago  under 
Mr.  Moody’s  preaching  in  New  York, 
attended  the  Brick  Church  for  a  time, 
and  in  some  way  heard  of  Abbas  Effendi 
as  being  an  eminently  holy  man.  Said 
she :  “  I  feel  in  his  presence,  as  I  did 
in  Mr.  Moody’s  presence,  that  he  is  a 
very  holy  man  and  brings  me  nearer  to 
God  than  any  other  person.”  She  said 
that  she  was  his  guest,  and  that  every 
morning  he  expounds  the  New  Testament 
in  Arabic.  “  His  two  daughters,  who  know 
English,  take  notes  and  then  translate 
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them  to  me.”  We  asked  her  if  there  were 
not  scores  of  godly,  learned  ministers  in 
America  who  could  explain  the  New 
Testament  in  English  without  needing  an 
interpreter.  She  said  yes,  but  seemed 
to  have  a  hazy  idea  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  different  in  Abbas.  While  we  were 
conversing  in  the  hotel  parlor  a  tall  man 
passed  the  door,  clad  in  a  long  robe,  and 
she  whispered  to  us,  “  There  goes  that  bad 
man  Bedea  Effendi,  brother  of  Abbas,  who 
wants  to  kill  him.  He  is  a  spy.” 

I  went  out  and  addressed  the  man  in 
Arabic,  and  he  told  me  he  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Abbas,  and  he  had  a  room  at 
this  hotel.  I  sent  word  by  this  good  lady 
to  Abbas  Effendi,  and  he  appointed  nine 
o’clock  the  next  morning  for  an  interview. 
Chaplain  Wells  went  with  me.  The 
Effendi  has  two  houses  in  Haifa,  one  for 
his  family,  in  which  the  American  lady 
pilgrims  are  entertained,  and  one  down 
town,  where  he  receives  only  men.  Here 
his  Persian  followers  meet  him.  They 
bow  in  worship  when  they  meet  him  on 
the  street  or  when  they  hear  his  voice. 
On  Friday  he  prays  with  the  Moslems  in 
the  mosque,  as  he  is  still  reputed  a  good 
Mohammedan  of  the  Shiite  sect. 

We  entered  a  large  reception-room,  at 
one  end  of  which  was  a  long  divan 
covered,  as  usual  in  Syria,  with  a  white 
cloth.  In  a  moment  he  came  in  and 
saluted  us  cordially  with  the  usual  Arabic 
compliments,  and  then  sat  down  on  the 
end  of  the  divan  next  to  the  wall  and 
invited  us  to  sit  next  to  him. 

Beha  Allah,  the  father  of  Abbas,  used 
to  wear  a  veil  in  the  street  and  live 
secluded  from  the  gaze  of  men,  living  in 
an  atmosphere  of  mystery  which  greatly 
impressed  his  devout  Persian  followers. 
But  Abbas  Effendi,  on  succeeding  his 
father,  threw  off  this  reserve,  and  is  a  man 
among  men.  He  has  been  in  Beirut  often, 
and  has  a  reputation  of  being  a  great 
scholar  in  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Arabic, 
writing  with  equal  ease  and  eloquence  in 
all.  He  visits  his  friends  in  Haifa,  and 
is  a  man  of  great  affability  and  courtesy — 
traits  which  characterize  many  of  the 
Mohammedan  and  Druze  Sheikhs  and 
Effendis  whom  I  know  in  Beirut,  Sidon, 
Damascus,  and  Mount  Lebanon.  After 
another  round  of  salutations,  I  introduced 
myself  and  Chaplain  Wells,  and  told  him 
that,  although  a  resident  of  Syria  for  forty- 


five  years,  I  had  never  visited  Haifa 
before,  and,  having  heard  and  read  much 
of  his  father  and  himself,  I  was  glad  to 
meet  him. 

He  asked  my  profession.  I  told  him  I 
was  an  American  missionary,  and  was 
connected  with  the  American  Press  and 
Publishing  House  in  Beirut. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  I  know  your  Press 
and  your  books.  I  have  been  in  Beirut, 
and  knew  Dr.  van  Dyke,  who  was  a  most 
genial,  learned,  and  eloquent  man,  and  I 
highly  esteemed  him.” 

I  said  his  greatest  work  was  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic. 

He  at  once  rejoined:  “Very  true.  It 
is  the  best  translation  from  the  original 
made  into  any  Eastern  language.  It  is 
far  superior  to  the  Turkish  and  the  Per¬ 
sian  versions.  The  Persian  especially  is 
very  defective.  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  translate  the  Bible  from  its  origi¬ 
nal  tongues.  The  translator  must  fully 
understand  the  genius  of  both  languages 
and  grasp  the  inner  spiritual  meaning. 
For  instance,  Jesus  the  Christ  said,  ‘  I 
am  the  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven.’  Now,  he  did  not  mean  that  he 
was  literally  bread,  but  bread  signifies 
grace  and  blessing ;  i.e.,  I  came  down  from 
heaven  as  grace  and  blessing  to  men’s 
souls.  But  if  you  translate  that  into  Per¬ 
sian  literally,  as  bread,  it  would  not  be 
understood.  The  same  difficulty  exists,” 
he  continued,  “  in  translating  the  Koran 
into  another  language.” 

I  said  that  I  quite  agreed  with  him,  as 
the  English  translations  of  the  Koran  are 
in  a  great  part  dry  and  vapid,  but  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  translating  a 
text  and  explaining  it.  A  translator  must 
be  faithful  to  the  text  itself. 

He  then  said  that  hundreds  had  tried 
to  translate  the  Koran  from  Arabic  into 
Persian,  including  the  great  Zamakhshari, 
and  all  had  utterly  failed. 

I  remarked  that  it  was  a  great  comfort 
that  the  Bible  was  so  well  translated  into 
Arabic,  and  had  been  so  widely  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  that  since  186S,  when  Dr.  van 
Dyke  completed  the  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible,  our  Press  had  issued  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  copies,  and 
this  year  would  issue  from  thirty  thousand 
to  fifty  thousand  copies. 

I  then  remarked  that  the  Mohammed¬ 
ans  object  to  our  use  of  the  term  “  Son 
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of  God,”  and  asked  him  if  he  regarded 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God. 

He  said :  “  Yes,  I  do ;  I  believe  in  the 
Trinity.  But  the  Trinity  is  a  doctrine 
above  human  comprehension,  and  yet  it 
can  be  understood.” 

He  then  asked  me :  “  Did  Christ  under¬ 
stand  the  Trine  personality  of  the  Deity, 
/.<?.,  the  Trinity  ?” 

I  said,  “  Most  certainly.” 

“  Then,”  said  he,  “  it  is  understandable, 
yet  we  cannot  understand  it.” 

I  replied,  “  There  are  many  things  in 
nature  which  we  believe  and  yet  cannot 
understand.”  I  told  him  the  story  of  the 
old  man  who  overheard  a  young  man  ex¬ 
claim  to  a  crowd  of  his  companions,  “  I 
will  never  believe  what  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.”  The  old  man  said  to  him,  “  Do 
you  see  those  animals  in  the  field — the 
cattle  eating  grass,  and  it  turns  into  hair 
on  their  backs;  sheep  eating  the  same 
grass,  and  it  turns  into  wool ;  and  swine 
eating  it,  and  it  becomes  bristles  on  their 
backs ;  do  you  believe  this  ?”  The  youth 
said,  “  Yes.”  “  Do  you  understand  it  ?” 
“  No.”  “  Then,”  said  the  old  man, 
“  never  say  you  will  not  believe  what  you 
do  not  understand.” 

The  Effendi  remarked  :  “  Yes,  that  is 
like  a  similar  remark  made  once  by  a 
Persian  to  the  famous  Zamakhshari,  ‘  1 
cannot  understand  this  doctrine  of  God’s 
Unity  and  Eternity,  and  I  will  not  believe 
it.’  Zamakhshari  replied,  ‘  Do  you  un¬ 
derstand  the  watery  secretions  of  your 
own  body?’  ‘No.’  ‘But  you  believe 
they  exist  ?  Then  say  no  more  you  will 
not  believe  what  you  do  not  understand.’  ” 

I  then  explained  to  the  Effendi  our 
view  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ ;  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  not  per¬ 
ish,  but  have  everlasting  life,  and  that, 
being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God ;  that  Christ  has  paid  the  ran¬ 
som,  and  now  God  can  be  just,  and  yet 
the  justifier  of  them  who  believe.  “  And 
does  your  excellency  believe  this  ?”  He 
replied  promptly,  “Yes.”  “  And  do  you 
accept  the  Christ  as  your  Saviour  ?”  He 
said,  “  Yes.”  “  And  do  you  believe  that 
Jesus  the  Christ  will  come  again  and  judge 
the  world?”  He  said,  “  Yes.” 

I  then  drew  a  little  nearer  to  him  and 
said :  “  My  dear  friend,  I  am  more  than 
sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and  you  are  almost 
as  old,  and  soon  we  shall  stand  together 


before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  Now 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  very  plain  question. 

I  have  seen  in  an  American  paper  [the 
“Literary  Digest”]  a  statement  that  an 
American  woman,  evidently  of  sincere 
character,  had  stated  that  she  came  to 
Haifa  and  visited  you,  and  that  when  she 
entered  your  room  she  felt  that  she  was 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Christ,  and  that  she  held  out  her  arms, 
crying,  ‘  My  Lord,  my  Lord,’  and  rushed 
to  you,  kneeling  at  your  blessed  feet,  sob¬ 
bing  like  a  child.  Now,  I  could  not 
believe  this,  and  thought  it  a  newspaper 
invention.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether 
this  is  true.  Can  it  be  right  for  the  crea¬ 
ture  to  accept  the  worship  due  only  to  the 
Creator  ?” 

He  smiled  and  seemed  somewhat  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  said,  “  What  is  this  sudden 
change  of  subject  ?  Where  were  we  ? — dis¬ 
coursing  on  the  high  themes  of  the  Trinity 
and  redemption  and  divine  mysteries,  and 
now  you  suddenly  open  an  entirely  different 
subject.  This  is  entirely  different ;  let  us 
keep  to  theological  themes.” 

I  replied :  “  It  is  a  change  of  subject,  but 
I  am  seriously  anxious  to  know  whether 
that  statement  is  true.” 

He  then  said  very  calmly,  “  I  am  only 
the  poorest  and  humblest  of  servants.” 

I  saw  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
answer  such  a  point-blank  question  and 
seemed  much  embarrassed,  and  glanced 
towards  an  attendant  or  disciple,  a  young 
Persian,  who  sat  in  a  chair  facing  us. 

So  I  took  up  another  question.  I  said  : 
“  The  Christ  promised  to  send  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Paraclete.  Now,  the  Moham¬ 
medans  claim  that  Mohammed  is  the 
Paraclete.  We  claim  and  believe  that  He 
is  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity.” 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  I  know  that  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  That  is  your  doctrine;  but 
that  is  a  very  profound  subject  and  very 
important.” 

I  saw  from  his  manner  that  he  was  get¬ 
ting  weary  of  talking,  and  told  him  who 
my  companion  was — the  Rev.  Captain 
Wells,  a  United  States  chaplain  from  the 
Philippines,  who  was  a  strong  temperance 
advocate,  and  had  made  a  report  to  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  urging  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  liquor  in  the  United  States 
army.  He  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
total  abstinence  principle  and  his  gratifi- 
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cation  that  there  is  a  temperance  reading- 
room  in  Beirut. 

I  then  alluded  to  the  “  Episode  of  the 
Bab,”  written  by  Professor  E.  G.  Browne, 
of  Cambridge,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
Professor  Browne  and  his  book  ?  He 
replied :  “  Professor  Browne  has  not  com¬ 
prehended  our  views.  He  heard  us  and 
then  heard  our  enemies  [the  S.tibh  Azel- 
ites],  and  wrote  down  the  views  of  all. 
How  can  he  get  the  truth  ?  Now,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  a  man  wanted  to  learn  about  the 
Jews,  and  you  are,  we  will  suppose,  an 
anti-Semite.  He  asks  you  about  the 
jews  and  writes  down  your  views.  Then 
he  asks  a  Rabbi  and  takes  down  his  views, 
and  prints  both.  How  can  he  get  at  the 
real  truth  ?  So  with  Professor  Browne.  He 
sees  us  through  the  eyes  of  our  enemies.” 

I  then  invited  the  Effendi  to  let  me 
know  when  he  came  to  Beirut,  that  I  might 
call  on  him.  He  replied  :  “  When  I  come 
to  Beirut,  I  shall  do  myself  the  honor  of 
calling  upon  you.” 

And  then  we  took  our  leave,  with  the 
usual  profuse  Arabic  salutations. 

Now,  what  can  one  say  in  brief  of  such 
a  man  ?  Whether  intentionally  on  his 
part  or  not,  he  is  now  acting  what  seems 
to  be  a  double  part — a  Moslem  in  the 
mosque,  a  Christ,  or  at  least  a  Christian 
mystic,  at  his  own  house.  He  prays  with 
the  Moslems,  “  There  is  no  God  but  God,” 
and  expounds  the  Gospels  as  an  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Son  of  God.  His  dislike  of 
Professor  Browne  comes  from  the  fact 
that  Professor  Browne  visited  Subh  el 
Azel  in  Cyprus  and  obtained  from  him 
documents  which  reflect  seriously  upon 
Beha  Allah,  and  charge  him  with  assas¬ 
sination  and  other  crimes. 

His  declarations  of  belief  in  the  Trinity 
and  redemption  through  the  Christ  must 


be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Suflst  pan¬ 
theism  and  of  his  belief  in  a  succession  of 
incarnations,  of  which  his  followers  regard 
him  as  the  last  and  greatest. 

It  is  difficult  to  regard  without  indigna¬ 
tion  the  Babite  proselytism  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  United  States.  One 
American  woman  who  passed  through 
Beirut  recently,  en  route  for  the  Abbas 
Effendi  shrine,  stated  that  she  was  at  first 
an  agnostic  and  found  that  a  failure  ;  then 
she  tried  Theosophy,  and  found  that  too 
thin ;  then  she  tried  Christian  Science  and 
obtained  a  diploma  authorizing  her  to 
heal  the  sick  and  raise  the  dead,  and  found 
that  a  sham,  and  now  was  on  her  way  to 
see  what  Abbas  Effendi  had  to  offer  1 

Surely  that  woman  has  found  out  what 
it  is  to  feed  on  ashes. 

At  the  military  barracks  in  Beirut  is  a 
tower  clock  with  an  eastern  face  keeping 
eastern  time,  in  which  it  is  always  twelve 
o’clock  at  sunset,  and  a  western  face  keep¬ 
ing  European  time.  Abbas  Effendi  seems 
to  the  people  of  Syria  to  have  these  two 
faces — the  eastern  for  the  Moslems  and 
the  Turkish  Government  by  which  he  is 
kept  in  exile  from  Persia  ;  and  the  west¬ 
ern  for  the  pilgrims  who  come  from  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

On  Mount  Carmel  are  certain  round 
stones,  geodes  of  flint,  hollow  and  lined 
with  crystals  of  quartz.  The  people  call 
them  Elijah’s  watermelons.  They  look 
smooth  and  round  and  melon-like  on  the 
outside,  but  inside  are  nothing  but  crystals, 
which  would  tax  the  digestion  of  a  tougher 
man  than  even  the  stalwart  Tishbite. 
These  pilgrims  are  attracted  by  the  rumor 
of  spiritual  fruits  in  Haifa  just  under  the 
Carmel  of  Elijah,  but  they  may  find  to  their 
sorrow  that  there  is  no  more  true  nourish¬ 
ment  in  them  than  in  Elijah’s  watermelons. 


The  Master  Builder 


By  Ernest  Neal  Lyon 


The  lowliest  work  he  perfecteth, 
Transforming,  by  his  care, 
The  humble  hut  of  Nazareth 
To  many  mansions  fair. 


More  wondrous  still !  Of  earthly  clay, 
Misshapen,  marred  by  sin, 

He  buildeth  temples,  day  by  day, 
That  he  may  work  therein. 


Shall  Selfishness  deny  him  sway, 

Or  Folly  bar  the  door  ? 

Dear  Master,  make  our  hearts,  we  pray, 
Thy  dwelling  evermore  1 


Books  of  the  Week 

This  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  boohs  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  A  ny  of  these 
books  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook ,  postpaid ,  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  the  published  price. 


Abandoned  Farmer  (The).  By  Sydney  H. 
Preston.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 
5x7  in.  288  pages.  $1.25. 

The  reader  will  find  here  a  story  without  much 
plot,  but  of  the  sort  of  interest  that  holds  him. 
A  lad  is  sent  to  the  country  for  the  summer, 
and  all  that  befalls  him  there  makes  up  the 
burden  of  a  remarkably  well  told  tale,  con¬ 
cerning  a  lot  of  very  entertaining  people.  The 
humor  is  subtle  rather  than  broad,  and  ripples 
on  in  an  unbroken  way  that  keeps  up  a  series 
of  surprises  delighting  the  reader’s  fancy  from 
beginning  to  end. 

And  the  Wilderness  Blossomed.  By  Almon 

--  —  —  •  ■'  r. 


not  desirous,  are  kept  away  from  every  other 
opportunity  of  home  and  social  life  for  four 
happy  years  of  retirement  and  study,  each 
college  historian  seeks  to  portray,  and  finds 
no  words  that  hold  it.  The  stories  in  this 
volume  are  contributed  by  eleven  recent  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Bryn  Mawr.  The  talk  is  bright,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  somewhat  more  scholastic 
than  that  in  the  stories  of  other  colleges,  and 
ambitions  for  fellowships  and  degrees  and 
classical  researches  are  more  in  evidence. 
The  undeserved  charge  against  Bryn  Mawr 
that  her  chief  relaxation  is  “  teas  ”  is  refuted 


u  _ _ . —  by  “  In  May  Time,”  with  its  charming  picture 

Dexter.  Illustrated.  H.  W.  Fisher  &  Co.,  Philadel-  of  the  representation  of  the  old  English 
phia.  5%x8% in.  2S3  pages.  $2.  pageant  of  May  Day.  “Within  Four  Years” 

This  is  a  clever  story  composed  of  the  doings  shows  wen  the  influence  of  college  environment 
of  a  family  who  built  up  a  summer  home  in  in  mPi]nwinp-  and  extending  the  individual’s 
a  remote  country  spot  in  Maine.  There  is 


no  especial  plot,  but  much  bright  comment 
on  the  things,  conditions,  and  people  found 
there— and  delightfully  humorous  and  enter¬ 
taining  the  people  are.  Some  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  are  keen  enough  to  set  readers  to  think¬ 
ing.  The  charm  of  wood  and  field  is  strongly 
felt,  and  the  garden  that  the  newcomers  built, 
and  the  variety  of  flowers  raised,  may  give  a 
new  insight  into  botanical  possibilities. 


in  mellowing  and  extending  the  individual’s 
horizon. 


Bolivian  Andes  (The)  :  A  Record  of  Climbing 
and  Exploration.  By  Sir  Martin  Conway.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5*4x8%  in. 
403  pages.  $3. 

Sir  Martin  Conway  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
mountain-climber  in  the  world.  This  volume 
covers  his  two  years’  experience  in  the  Boliv¬ 
ian  Andes.  To  the  general  reader,  however, 
the  book’s  highest  value  lies  in  Sir  Martin’s 
Antonia.  By  Jessie  Van  Zile  Belden.  lllus-  observations  on  the  political  conditions  of  Bo- 
trated.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7%  in.  258  livia  and  the  neighboring  States.  In  view  of 
pages.  $1-50.  the  conflict  as  to  whether  our  Isthmian  Canal 

This  is  a  charming  story  of  life  in  early  New  should  be  cut  through  territory  belonging  to 
York  among  the  Dutch  colonists  before  they  Colombia  or  that  belonging  to  Nicaragua, 
were  disturbed  by  the  English.  The  scenes  Americans  will  also  find  special  interest  in 
of  daily  life,  the  struggles  of  the  colonial  the  chapter  describing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
people  of  importance  to  maintain  their  dignity 


against  Indian  raids  and  other  encroachments, 
are  well  pictured.  There  is  a  very  entertain¬ 
ing  love  story,  of  which  the  somewhat  haughty, 
willful  Antonia  is  the  heroine.  All  comes  out 
well  in  the  end  for  the  lover,  who  is  endowed 


Church  of  the  Reconstruction  (The) :  An  Essay 
on  Christian  Unity.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  M. 
Skagen.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.  5x7%  in. 
152  pages.  50c. 

The  author  does  not  seem  to  take  a  well- 
balanced  view  of  the  denominational  divisions 


.  ,,  —  ,  r  ..  ’  rr-i _ , _ _  Daianceil  View  Ul  me  ucnumiiiauuiiai  u.vio.u.w 

with  a  goodly  amount  of  patience.  heatmos-  ,  die  church.  The  evils  arising  from  them 
phere  of  die  story  is  very  pleasing.  One  is  focug  hig  attention>  and  he  writes  of  them 
glad  to  see  old  New  York  life  coming  to  the  radier  slashingly.  There  is  certainly  another 
front  in  fiction.  side,  and  die  present  situation  does  not  justify 

Book  of  Bryn  Mawr  Stories  (A).  Edited  by  ■’  - xt~- - ** 

Margaretta  Morris  and  Louise  Buffum  Congdon. 

George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x7%  in. 

296  pages.  $1.20. 

The  difficulty  that  confronts  the  writer  of  col¬ 
lege  stories  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident 
in  the  story  that  opens  this  volume.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  active  in  all  good  works  is  to  speak  at  a 
convention  on  “The  Educational  Value  of 
College  Life.”  She  prepares  a  careful  and 
practical  paper,  but  when  she  arises  to  speak 
a  vision  of  memories  and  associations  and 
inspirations  comes  over  her,  and  she  gives  an 
address  on  the  Poetry  of  College  Spirit  which 
her  hearers  call  “her  masterpiece,”  though 
no  word  of  it  remains  with  her.  Even  so,  that 
illusive  charm  whereby;  young  women,  studi¬ 
ous  or  not  studious,  desirous  of  professions  or 


the  pessimist.  Nor  can  his  contention  be 
granted  that  no  corporation  is  entitled  to  be 
called  a  church  which  does  not  “  contain  upon 
its  roll  of  membership  all  the  admittedly  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  the  place.” 

Conspiracy  of  Catiline  (The).  As  Related 
by  Sallust.  Revised  by  J.  B.  Greenough  and  M.  G. 
Daniell.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  4%x7%  in.  103 
pages.  97c. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and  Other  Poems 
(The).  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Edited 
by  George  Armstrong  Wauchope,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Standard  Literature  Series.)  The  University  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  137  pages. 

Dancers  and  Dancing:  A  Calm  and  Rational 
View  of  the  Dancing  Question.  By  the  Rev.  j.M. 
Hubbert.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Publishing 
House,  Nashville,  Tenn.  5X7%  in.  44  pages.  35c. 
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David  Livingstone.  By  T.  Banks  Maclachlan. 

(Famous  Scots  Series.)  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

New  York.  4%x7%  in.  157  pages.  75c. 

The  principal  merit  of  this  volume  is  its  de¬ 
scription  of  the  connection  between  Living¬ 
stone’s  life-work  and  the  latest  phases  of  relig¬ 
ious  and  political  progress  in  Africa.  In  this 
new  campaign  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
led  the  way.  The  most  eminent  leader  in  the 
campaign  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Stewart. 
He  had  already  founded  the  admirable  Love- 
dale  Institution  in  Cape  Colony,  and,  knowing 
Nyasaland  well,  faced  the  problem  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  Livingstone’s  work  there  with  the 
calm  assurance  of  one  both  able  and  experi¬ 
enced  as  a  pioneer.  He  proposed  that  a  spot 
should  be  selected  in  Central  Africa  where  an 
institution  like  that  at  Lovedale — religious, 
educational,  industrial — might  be  established, 
and  where,  in  time,  a  town  might  grow  and 
become  a  center  of  Christian  civilization  and 
commerce.  “And  this  I  would  call  Living- 
stonia,”  he  said.  The  Scottish  Churches,  the 
Free  Church  at  the  head,  took  hold  of  Dr. 
Stewart’s  idea  with  characteristic  energy  and 
thoroughness.  An  expedition  was  formed,  and 
the  command  was  given  to  Lieutenant  Young, 
who  had  been  with  Livingstone  on  the  Zam¬ 
besi.  Lieutenant  Young  was  joined  by  some 
Scottish  missionaries,  and  in  187S,  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  grave  had  closed  over  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone’s  body,  their  little  steamer  was  sailing 
over  the  waters  of  Lake  Myasa.  They  estab¬ 
lished  the  Livingstone  Mission  at  Cape  Mac- 
lear,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.  Next  year 
the  Church  of  Scotland  founded  a  mission  at 
Blantyre  in  the  highlands  south  of  the  Lake, 
and  soon  a  new  Universities  Mission  sprang 
up  on  the  eastern  shore.  Not  long  after  the 
founding  of  Livingstonia,  Dr.  Stewart  went 
out  to  guide  the  young  settlement  through  its 
early  troubles.  After  eighteen  months  of 
service  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Laws,  who 
has  remained  ever  since  at  the  head  of  the 
mission,  the  main  part  of  which  has  since  been 
removed  to  the  more  elevated  and  healthier 
district  of  Bandawe,  the  post  at  Cape  Maclear 
being  still  retained  as  a  subsidiary  station. 
Many  out-stations  have  been  planted,  the  great 
plateau  between  Lakes  Nyasa  and  Tangan¬ 
yika,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  being 
specially  well  covered. 

Days  Like  These.  By  Edward  W.  Townsend. 

Barger  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  444  pages. 

This  is  a  fascinating  story  of  New  York,  in 
which  society  folk,  tenement  people,  and  politi¬ 
cal  bosses  figure.  The  story  is  well  told,  and 
the  descriptions  of  every-day  life  in  the  metrop¬ 
olis  are  fresh  and  convincing;  there  is  the 
rush  and  glow  of  the  countless  thousands,  and 
the  exhilaration  of  the  gigantic  money-making 
schemes.  Rose  Cavendisn,  the  heroine,  a  poor 
working-girl,  who  inherits  an  enormous  fortune 
from  her  uncle,  marries  the  lawyer  who  man¬ 
ages  the  estate — which  is  exactly  what  every 
one  expected  her  to  do  from  the  start — ana 
these  two  form  a  dignified  and  rather  somber 
background  against  which  the  minor  though 
more  interesting  characters  are  clearly  and 
brilliantly  sketched.  “Days  Like  These”  is 
interesting  to  every  one  who  enjoys  studying 


the  varying  phases  of  human  nature,  and 
especially  to  those  who  know  and  love  New 
York,  and  who  believe  that  in  the  future,  in 
spite  of  bossism  and  materialism,  it  is  to 
become  the  most  patriotic  and  artistically  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  world. 

Diary  of  a  Freshman  (The).  By  Charles  Ma¬ 
comb  Flandrau.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5X8  in.  335  pages.  *1.50. 

The  author  of  “  Harvard  Episodes  ”  again 
gives  us  a  volume  on  his  favorite  subject. 
This  time  it  is  the  adventures  and  misadven¬ 
tures  of  a  Western  youth  dropped  in  among 
the  subtleties — social, academic,  and  sportive— 
of  the  great  Eastern  college.  It  makes  an  en¬ 
tertaining  volume,  and  one  giving  some  insight 
into  college  life.  Some  of  the  humor  of  the 
volume  is  very  juvenile,  but  genuine  in  its  way. 
Earth’s  Empress  and  Victoria.  By  Carmen 
Reed.  The  Ruskin  Guild,  Detroit,  Mich.  5x7%  in. 
160  pages.  50c. 

Eaton  (The)  Field  Note  Book  of  Birds  and 
Flowers  :  For  the  use  of  those  interested  in  the 
study  of  nature  in  the  field.  Scmntom,  Wetmore 
&  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York.  5X7%  in.  144  pages. 
25c. 

Exalted  Praise.  Edited  by  J.  Howard  En- 
twisle  and  Powell  G.  Fithian.  MacCalla  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.  5%xSViin.  224  pages.  30c. 
Hereford  Cathedral.  By  James  Wentworth 
Leigh,  D.D.  Illustrated.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New 
York.  4%x7  in.  66  pages.  50c. 

Dr.  Leigh’s  is  a  compact  little  volume  with 
illustrations  describing  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  English  cathedrals. 

History  of  the  American  People  (A).  By 
Francis  Newton  Thorpe.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago;  5%x8%  in.  627  pages.  *1.50. 

Mr.  Thorpe’s  special  equipment  for  the  work 
in  hand  is  his  knowledge  of  the  important  but 
strangely  neglected  field  of  State  constitutional 
history.  In  the  present  volume  he  shows  that 
his  studies  in  this  field  embodied  in  his  “  State 
Constitutional  History  of  the  American  People, 
1776-1850  ”  have  been  brought  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  every  student  of  political 
history  will  find  much  of  value  in  his  discussion 
of  recent  constitution-making — particularly  in 
Wyoming  and  Mississippi.  Indeed,  the  entire 
chapter  on  “The  Right  to  Vote,”  describing 
how  it  has  been  extended  by  State  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments,  is  one  with  which  all 
teachers  of  history  should  familiarize  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
there  are  occasional  evidences  of  careless 
work,  as  in  the  author’s  statement  that  the 
Mississippi  Constitutional  Convention  rejected 
a  property  qualification  to  the  franchise  be¬ 
cause  it  would  disqualify  “  as  many  whites  as 
blacks.” 

Holiness  :  A  Principle — A  Command — A 
Method.  By  Rev.  Oliver  Addison  Kingsbury.  The 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.  5X7  in.  42  pages. 
15c. 

Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds  (The):  A  New 

Method  of  tha  -Study  and  Photography  of  Birds. 
By  Francis  Hobart  Herrick.  Illustrated.  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  8x10%  in.  148  pages. 
*2.50. 

This  latest  of  bird  books  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable.  No  volume  introduces  us  more 
directly  and  completely  into  the  intimate  life 
of  wild  birds.  The  illustrations  (from  photo- 
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graphs  taken  at  very  close  range)  are  even  more 
interesting  than  the  text,  and  call  for  specially 
favorable  notice.  The  author’s  observations 
were  made  lor  the  most  part  in  central  New 
Hampshire,  and  pertain  to  the  common  birds 
of  the  country. 

How  to  Interpret  Pictures.  By  Franklin  B. 
Sawvel,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  The  Round-Table  Booklet, 
Greenville,  Pa.  5V2x7%  in.  174  pages.  $1. 

This  volume  includes  especially  interesting 
description  of  such  widely  diversified  pictures 
as  the  Sistine  Madonna,  Titian’s  “  Assump¬ 
tion.”  Leonardo’s  “  Last  Supper,”  Leighton’s 
“Andromache,”  Rossetti’s  “Dante’s  Dream,” 
and  Trumbull’s  various  battle  scenes.  The 
author’s  ten  qualities  or  laws  which  enter  into 
the  make-up  of  a  good  picture  could  have 
been  easily  reduced,  however ;  he  gives  them 
in  the  following  order,  which  is  also  open  to 
criticism :  Principality,  balance,  unity,  per¬ 
spective,  tone,  texture,  values,  light  and  shad¬ 
ow,  drawing,  color.  The  author  also  shows 
a  tendency  towards  such  characterizations  as 
“  The  Four  Greatest  Portraits  of  the  World,” 

“  The  Ten  Greatest  Pictures,”  etc.  The  book 
has  an  inexcusable  number  of  typographical 
errors. 

Idylls  of  the  King.  By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 
Edited  by  William  T.  VLynien,  Pli.D.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  New  York.  4*4X5%  in.  319  pages. 
25c. 

Indian  Basketry.  By  George  Wharton  James. 
300  Illustrations.  Henry  Mallcan,  New  York.  6x9*/a 
in.  238  pages.  $2. 

Since  the  weaving  whereby  mankind  to-day  is 
clothed  had  its  origin  in  the  basket-making  of 
some  aboriginal  woman,  the  study  of  basket¬ 
weaving  is  of  ethnological  interest.  Mr. 
James’s  entertaining  book  describes  the  bas¬ 
kets  and  basket-makers  among  our  own  In¬ 
dians  in  the  Southwest,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  in  Alaska.  Every  page  contains  pictures 
of  quaint  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
handicraft,  and  pictures  of  the  Indians  at 
work.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  desirability  of  retaining  these  arts  among 
the  Indians,  and  the  chapter  on  the  symbolism 
of  the  colors  and  patterns  in  the  baskets  ex¬ 
plains  how  it  is  that  “  fine  baskets,  to  the 
older  Indian  women,  were  their  poems,  their 
paintings,  their  sculptures,  their  cathedrals, 
their  music ;  and  the  civilized  world  is  just 
learning  the  first  lessons  of  the  aboriginal 
melodies  and  harmonies  in  these  wickerwork 
masterpieces.” 

Inheritors  (The).  By  Joseph  Conrad  and 
Ford  M.  Hueffer.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5x7%  in.  324  pages.  $1.50. 

The  sub-title,  “  An  Extravagant  Story,”  sums 
up  fairly  well  the  quality  of  this  book,  which 
is  built  upon  a  theory.  The  authors  manufac¬ 
ture  a  plot  and  picture  situations  likely  to 
occur  among  people  who  really  believed  and 
acted  out  the  teachings  of  Nietzsche,  the 
philosopher  of  force  and  expounder  of  the 
doctrine  that  might  makes  right,  and  that 
love,  pity,  and  human  brotherhood  are  but 
manifestations  of  disease  and  weakness.  The 
central  figure  is  a  woman  untroubled  by  feel¬ 
ing  or  conscience,  a  creature  of  intellect  and 
force — the  incarnation  of  Nietzsche's  dream 


of  the  superior  being  who  would  and  ought 
to  inherit  the  earth  after  the  present  order 
founded  upon  Christianity,  which  this  philoso¬ 
pher  calls  the  deification  of  the  weak,  has 
been  overthrown.  With  this  theory  for  an 
underlying  motive  the  authors  build  an  in¬ 
genious  plot.  There  are  clever  conversations 
and  some  sharp  satire  on  existing  condi¬ 
tions  both  in  Paris  and  London.  It  is  a 
piece  of  keen  mental  play,  but  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  a  story. 

Johannes.  By  Hermann  Sudermann.  Edited 
by  F.  G.  G.  Schmidt,  Ph.D.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.  4%XG%  in.  126  pages. 


Journal  of  the  C.  I.  V.  in  South  Africa  (The). 

By  Major-General  \V.  H.  Mackinnon.  Illustrated. 

John  Murray,  London.  5x8  in.  251  pages. 

This  is  an  impressive  account  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  not  so  picturesquely  writ¬ 
ten  as  have  been  the  books  of  trained  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  ;  but  the  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness  of  its  diary  narration  is 
stronger,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  could 
be.  General  Mackinnon,  who  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  “  C.  I.  V.” — the  London  “City 
Imperial  Volunteers  ” — should  be  compli¬ 
mented  on  his  journal,  which  has  a  double 
value  in  being  a  personal  and  official  account. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  this  particular 
corps  accompanied  Lord  Kitchener  in  one  of 
his  many  attempts  to  capture  General  De  Wet, 
and  General  Mackinnon  throws  light  on  the 
futility  of  those  efforts.  While  recognizing 
that  their  failure  must  surely  prolong  the  war, 
General  Mackinnon  claims  that  no  discredit 
need  attach  to  the  British,  for  the  Boer  convoy 
was  composed  of  Cape  carts,  whereas  the  Brit¬ 
ish  was  made  up  of  ox  or  mule  wagons.  “  Then 
he  [De  Wet]  knows  every  inch  of  the  country, 
he  can  fight  a  rear-guard  action  on  these 
kopjes  continually,  and,  being  in  front  of  us, 
he  can  keep  on  commandeering  fresh  animals 
of  all  kinds.”  The  American  critic,  however, 
will  think  that,  after  the  experience  of  over  a 
year’s  fighting,  while  this  may  explain,  it  does 
not  excuse.  The  present  volume  stands  out 
from  all  other  books  on  the  Boer  war  because 
it  is  also  the  account  of  the  experiences  of 
many  men  never  trained  to  be  soldiers. 
Among  those  composing  the  corps  there  were 
men  of  leisure,  engineers,  civil  service  and 
bank  clerks,  publishers,  lawyers,  surveyors, 
bankers,  jewelers,  architects,  druggists,  school¬ 
masters,  and  accountants.  General  Mackin¬ 
non  asked  one  of  his  sentries  what  his  profes¬ 
sion  was,  and  the  man  replied  :  “  1  have  none, 
sir,  but  my  amusement  in  life  is  archteology, 
and  I  was  going  this  very  week  to  Athens  and 
the  Levant.” 


Laboratory  Course  in  Plant  Physiology  (A). 
By  William  F.  Ganong,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.-,  New  York.  gftxS&in.  147  pages.  $1. 
Last  Confessions  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  and 
Her  Correspondence  with  Guy  de  Maupassant. 
With  a  Foreword  by  Jeannette  L.  Gilder.  1  he 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  4%x7*/a  in. 
157  pages.  $1.10. 

A  little  volume  full  of  interest  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  the  psychology  of 
genius.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  differ¬ 
entiates  it  sharply  from  the  earlier  volume 
except  a  brief  correspondence  between  Marie 
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Bashkirtseff  and  Guy  de  Maupassant,  which 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  two  very  mor¬ 
bid  and  two  very  gifted  persons.  The  diary, 
like  everything  that  Marie  Bashkirtseff  wrote, 
shows  a  rare  spirit  eaten  into  by  an  intense 
self-consciousness  ;  but  when  one  remembers 
that  this  gifted  girl  became  aware  almost  at 
the  same  moment  of  the  possession  of  great 
gifts  and  of  the  approach  of  fatal  disease,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  approach  her  work,  however 
morbid,  from  a  sympathetic  point  of  view. 

Lichtenstein.  After  the  German  of  Wilhelm 
Hauf!.  Adapted  for  English  Readers  by  L.  L. 
Weedon.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5x8  in.  305  pages.  §1.50. 

This  is  a  quality  of  story  likely  to  keep  the 
lover  of  good  old  long-drawn-out  romance 
awake  far  into  the  night.  The  scenes  are  laid 
in  southern  Germany  and  near  the  Black 
Forest.  The  story  has  adventure  as  well  as 
that  home  charm  peculiar  to  German  romance. 
The  plot  is  too  complicated  to  outline  in  brief 
notice,  but  unfolds  interestingly,  after  the 
long,  formless  fashion  of  the  German  novel. 
Those  who  enjoy  stir,  movement,  plot,  senti¬ 
ment,  with  touches  of  the  vaguely  mysterious 
thrown  in,  will  not  be  disappointed  in  this 
lengthy  tale. 

Little  Lower  than  the  Angels  (A).  By  Clar¬ 
ence  Latlibury.  The  .Swedenborg  Publishing  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Germantown,  Pa.  41/i;x7  in.  201  pages.  40c. 
This  is  a  work  of  literary  ability  suffused  with 
high  ideality.  Mr.  Lathbury  follows  Sweden¬ 
borg’s  general  line  of  thought.  He  sees  the  • 
spiritual  pervading  the  natural,  and  finds  the 
natural  ever  suggesting  the  spiritual.  His 
tone  is  quickening,  a  constant  summons  to 
come  up  higher  to  the  mount  of  vision  ;  there 
is  a  note  of  conviction  in  it,  as  of  one  who 
knows  through  profound  experience. 
Love-in-a-Mist.  By  Post  Wheeler.  The 
Camelot  Co.,  New  York.  5%x7%in.  216  pages. 
Marie-Louise  et  le  Due  de  Reichstadt.  By 
H.A.Guerber.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  41,4x6% 
in.  101  pages.  25c. 

Materials  for  French  Composition.  By  Sarah 
Brigham.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  41/iX61^  in. 
24  pages.  12c. 

Mosquitoes :  How  they  Live ;  How  they 
Carry  Disease  ;  How  they  are  Classified  ;  How 
they  may  be  Destroyed.  By  L.  O.  Howard,  Ph.D. 
Illustrated.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York, 

•  SViX&U  in.  241  pages.  §1.50. 

This  is  an  admirable  survey  of  the  subject,  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  practical  side,  presenting  the 
results  of  experimentation  in  destroying  the 
mosquitoes  and  relieving  afflicted  communi¬ 
ties  from  their  visitations,  with  diagrams, 
illustrations,  and  full  practical  directions ;  a 
book  which  ou^ht  to  be  very  widely  known, 
because  its  diffusion,  if  its  information  is 
wisely  used,  will  bring  relief  to  a  great  many 
localities. 

New  Basis  of  Geography  (The).  By  Jacques 
W.  Redway.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x71,{! 
in.  229  pages.  50c. 

What  the  title  indicates  is  a  recognition  of  the 
relation  of  geographic  environment  both  to 
political  history  and  to  economic  development, 
as  fundamental  to  a  proper  teaching  of  geog¬ 
raphy.  The  book  is  accordingly  intended  for 
the  indoctrination  of  teachers.  It  is  both  an 


enlightening  and  a  stimulating  book  for  those 
to  wiiom  its  fundamental  conception  of  the 
relation  between  environment  and  activities  is 
new.  The  author  is  rather  prone  to  hasty 
generalizations,  which,  as  well  as  some  obvious 
literary  faults,  the  editor  has*  occasionally 
failed  to  correct.  New  Englanders  certainly 
did  not  build  their  ships  of  white  pine,  as  im¬ 
plied  on  page  103.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the 
Northern  States  abolished  slavery  for  eco¬ 
nomical  reasons. 

Our  Friend  the  Charlatan.  By  George  Gis- 
sing.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7*4  in. 
§1.50. 

This  story,  like  all  this  author’s  work,  reveals 
some  very  able  character-drawing,  worked  out 
in  a  manner  that  gives  the  reader  plenty  of 
breathing-space  ere  he  reaches  the  end.  There 
is  measure,  force,  ease,  in  the  way  in  which  the 
characters  unfold  their  natures.  The  story  has 
merit  similar  to  that  which  characterized  “John 
Thistleton.”  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  mainly  among  people  in  the  higher 
walks  of  social  life.  The  interplay  is  intricate 
and  leaves  a  sense  of  substance. 

Our  Governments.  By  Laura  Donnan.  The 
Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  5l/4x7y2  in. 
325  pages. 

This  book  contains  many  original  documents 
of  value  to  advanced  students  and  to  teachers 
of  elementary  students.  Among  these  are  the 
Mayflower  Compact  of  1620  ;  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  of  1645  between  the  Puritan 
colonies  of  New  England — Maine  being  ex¬ 
cluded  because  it  had  established  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  and  Rhode  Island  because  it  was 
an  asylum  for  people  of  any  religion  and  no 
religion  ;  Franklin’s  Plan  of  Union  in  1754; 
Franklin’s  Examination  before  Parliament  in 
1765;  and  other  papers  of  similar  historical 
importance.  The  knowledge  that  comes  from 
the  examination  of  these  documents  differs  as 
much  in  value  from  that  which  comes  from 
examining  some  one  else’s  description  of  them, 
as  the  first  hand  differs  from  second  hand  in 
any  other  field. 

Pair  of  Patient  Lovers  (A).  By  W.  D.  How¬ 
ells.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  368 
pages.  §1.15. 

Here  are  five  short  stories  in  Mr.  Howells’s 
characteristically  careful  manner,  very  quiet 
in  tone,  and  pervaded  by  a  gentle,  unobtru¬ 
sive,  genuine  humor. 

Philosophy  of  Mental  Healing  (The).  By 
Leander  Edmund  Whipple.  (Third  Edition.)  The 
Metaphysical  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  5>/4x7% 
in.  234  pages.  §1.25. 

Rape  of  the  Lock  (The) :  An  Essay  on  Man : 
and  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  By  Alexander 
Pope.  Edited  by  Henry  W.  Boynton,  M.A.  (The 
Riverside  Literature  Series.)  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston.  4*4x7  in.  105  pages.  Paper,  15c. 
Raymond,  Jack.  By  E.  L.  Voynich.  The 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x7%  in.  300 
pages.  §1.50.  ' 

In  this  story  the  author  of  “The  Gadfly” 
shows  the  same  force  which  was  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  earlier  book,  but  she  has  written  a 
tale  which  is  even  more  unpleasant  than  its 
predecessor;  a  story  of  English  public-school 
life  which  hints  very  plainly  at  some  of  the 
worst  vices  ©f  that  life,  and  which  is  so  frank 
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and  touched  throughout  with  such  misery  that 
it  is  essentially  an  unwholesome  book ;  it 
would  better  not  have  been  written.  If  the 
subject  was  to  be  treated,  it  ought  to  have 
been  approached  from  another  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  certain 
topics  ought  to  be  presented  in  fiction. 
Reformation,  The  :  A  Religious  and  Histori¬ 
cal  Sketch.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Babington,  M.A. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5%x9  in.  362 
pages.  $4. 

The  works  of  Ranke,  Prescott,  Fisher,  Merle 
d’Aubignd,  and  others  come  to  mind  as  one 
turns  page  after  page  of  this  capitally  written 
history  in  point  of  condensation,  though  in 
point  of  style  it  could  hardly  rank  with  the 
above-named  authors.  Its  fine  paper  and  clear 
print  accord  well  with  the  aithor’s  concise  and 
illuminative  plan.  As  a  well-ordered  sketch, 
his  history  may  possibly  yet  take  rank  as  a 
standard  work.  Its  chief  merit  lies  in  the 
balance  And  poise  of  Mr.  Babington’s  outlook  ; 
while  an  ardent  Protestant  and  painting 
Roman  Catholic  oppression  as  it  deserves,  he 
seems  “of  an  equal  mind,”  as  Cicero  would 
say,  towards  all  evangelical  Protestant  bodies. 
We  like  especially  his  severe  comment  on 
Luther’s  fomenting  of  the  unhappy  sacramen- 
tarian  controversy  between  German  and  Swiss 
reformers. 


Republic  of  Plato  (The).  Book  I.  Translated 
by  Alexander  Kerr.  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
5x7%  in.  60  pages. 


School  and  College  Speaker.  Edited  by  Wil- 
mot  Brookings  Mitchell.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Sx7ya  in.  358  pages. 

In  the  range  of  its  selections  from  the  works 
of  distinguished  men  this  is  eminently  a  twen¬ 
tieth-century  book.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
authors  who  have  furnished  its  material  have 
passed  off  the  stage  of  public  interest.  The 
first  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  a  succinct 
presentation  of  the  essential  Drincioles  and 
rules  of  elocution.  Nearly  all  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  given  for  declamation  have  been  tested 
in  prize-speaking  competitions  and  class-room 
work  in  Bowdoin  College. 


Stirring  Facts :  An  Address  on  China.  By 
Rev.  Llewellyn  Janies  Davies.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia.  5x8%  in.  39  pages.  Paper 
bound,  10c. 

Story  of  the  Dominion  (The).  By  J.  Castell 
Hopkins,  F.S.S.  Illustrated.  The  Jonn  C.  Winston 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  7x9  in.  644  pages. 

This  work  by  no  means  supplants  Dr.  Bouri- 
not’s  fine  histories  of  Canada,  but  it  fills  a 
niche  of  its  own.  It  is  a  popular  compendium 
of  history,  clearly  printed  and  amply  illus¬ 
trated.  The  text  is  well  done  and  appeals 
especially  to  young  readers.  It  fulfills  the 
author’s  desire’ to  give  an  interesting  narrative 
of  great  events  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a 
graphically  summarized  review  instead  of  a 
dry  list  of  occurrences.  For  this  reason  he  has 
not  included  foot-notes  and  bibliographical 
references.  The  book  should  command  wide 
reading. 


Substitutes  for  the  Saloon.  By  Raymond 
Calkins.  With  Tables  and  Diagrams.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7%  in.  397  pages.  $1.30. 
A  broad,  well-balanced,  helpful  book  which 
will  receive  attention  in  our  editorial  columns. 


Sunny  Southerner  (A).  By  Julia  Magruder. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  4%X7  in.  194 pages. 
The  substance  of  this  story  tallies  well 
with  its  name.  It  is  sunny,  readable,  and 
wholesome.  There  are  contrasts  of  North¬ 
erners  and  Southerners,  and  the  bright,  viva¬ 
cious,  sensible  Southern  heroine  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  deal  some  well-deserved  snubs 
to  a  Northern  male  prig.  The  inevitable 
colored  “  mammy  ”  of  course  plays  her  part, 
and  a  pleasant  love  story  closes  the  scene. 

Tales  from  Natal.  By  A.  R.  R.  Turnbull. 

T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London.  5x7%  in.  182  pages. 
These  stories  about  the  Boers  and  the  blacks 
of  South  Africa  give  as  realistic  an  account 
as  we  have  ever  seen  of  actual  conditions  in 
the  high  regions  of  Natal.  The  stories  are 
well  worth  reading. 


Theories  of  Industrial  Liberty.  A  Thesis.  By 
the  Rev.  William  M.  Balch,  Ph.D.  The  Herald 
Printing  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio.  5%x9  in.  43  pages. 


Tribulations  of  a  Princess  (The).  By  the 
Author  of  “  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress/’  Illus¬ 
trated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5%x8%  in. 
379  pages.  $2.25. 

This  is  a  book  likely  to  be  perused  by  a  large 
number  of  fascinated  readers  who  would  pene¬ 
trate  the  secret  of  the  identity  of  this  personage 
who  purports  to  give  her  story  to  the  public. 
It  is  an  interesting  story,  as  a  whole,  full  of  de¬ 
tail  concerning  a  mode  of  life  from  which  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  are  shut  off  and  would  therefore 
fain  know  more  about.  In  this  narrative 
glimpses  are  obtained  into  court  circles  and 
their  intrigues,  and  the  horrors  that  may  lurk 
behind  a  glittering  surface.  The  princess  as 
pictured  by  herself  is  a  delightful  creature, 
and  the  viewshe  affords  into  her  early  child  life 
with  her  father  is  charming.  Following  her 
father’s  death  comes  her  mother’s  worldly 
scheming,  her  own  loveless  marriage  and  its 
h  ideous  results.  The  manner  in  which  the  high¬ 
bred  girl  carries  herself  is  finely  told.  On  the 
whole,  the  average  woman  reader  is  likely  to 
lay  the  book  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the 
thought  that  she  was  not  born  a  princess. 
When  Eve  Was  Not  Created,  and  Other 
Stories.  By  Hervey  White.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston.  4%X7%  in.  220  pages.  $1.25. 

This  book  comprises  a  series  of  short  stories, 
highly  imaginative  in  character,  studies  for 
the  most  part  rather  than  stories,  not  with¬ 
out  fault,  but  showing  poetic  feeling  and 
poetic  insight.  In  one  story  at  least,  that 
which  recounts  the  experience  of  the  Mormon 
wife,  the  writer  has  done  an  admirable  piece 
of  work,  full  of  reality  and  pathos. 


With  the  Tibetans  in  Tent  and  Temple.  By 

Susie  Carson  Rijnhart.  M.D.  The  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  400  pages.  $1.50. 
This  is  an  extraordinary  narrative  of  mission¬ 
ary  heroism.  Mrs.  Rijnhart,  with  her  husband 
and  his  associate,  Mr.  Ferguson,  leaving  our 
Pacific  coast  in  1S94,  undertook  to  penetrate 
Asia  to  the  Tibetan  frontier  as  independent 
missionaries.  Mr.  Rijnhart  had  shortly  before 
visited  the  region,  and  had  been  so  favorably 
received  as  to  encourage  his  return  to  stay. 
As  the  record  of  a  traveler  in  barbarous  lands 


but  little  known,  Mrs.  Rijnhart’s  book  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  interesting.  The  tragic  issue  of  the 
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mission  in  the  death  of  her  little  son  born 
there,  the  murder  of  her  husband  by  robbers, 
and  the  extreme  suffering  through  which  she 
made  her  escape  from  the  country,  adds  pathos 
to  her  story,  with  admiration  of  her  unabated 
purpose  to  promote  the  evangelization  of  the 
forbidding  land  which  she  still  regards  as  an 
inviting  field. 

World  of  Graft  (The).  By  Josiah  Flyilt.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7%  in.  216 
pages.  $1.25. 

This  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  man  who 
went  “ Tramping  with  Tramps”  in  order  to 
learn  the  secrets  of  their  mode  of  existence  is 
a  really  valuable  addition  to  sociological  lore. 
It  is  given  in  the  form  of  personal  talks  with 
thieves  and  sharpers  of  divers  grades  among 


the  denizens  of  the  nether  world.  The  author 
shows  us  their  philosophy  of  life,  and  pictures 
in  their  own  speech  their  opinions  concerning 
the  powers  that  be  ;  how  politics  are  run,  how 
the  police  force  connives  with  criminals,  how 
judge  and  lawyers  are  bought,  and  why  politi¬ 
cal  bosses  do  not  really  put  down  vice.  We 
have  it  from  the  lips  of  the  parties  most  inter¬ 
ested  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  they  make 
by  crooked  living  goes  to  paying  the  various 
ruling  powers  for  letting  them  alone.  The 
reader  is  likely  to  be  surprised  at  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  keen  sense  of  existing  conditions 
possessed  by  thieves,  and  how  plainly  they  see 
that  these  conditions  could  be  changed  by 
the  people  at  large  if  only  they  awoke  to  a 
full  sense  of  exercising  their  rights. 


Notes  and  Queries 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt.  Those  who 
find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will ,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  limited  space.  Communications  should 
always  bear  the  writer's  name  and  address.  Any  book  named  m  Notes  and  Queries  will 
be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook ,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


The  Outlook  so  frequently  states  that  there  is 

no  longer  any  question  of  the  historical  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  including  also,  I  suppose, 
that  of  the  Resurrection,  of  the  immaculate  concep¬ 
tion,  and  the  miraculous  birth,  upon  which  the  matter 
seems  so  largely  to  hinge,  that  I  should  esteem  it  a 
great  favor  if  it  would  print  such  proof  in  succinct, 
graspable  form  for  the  busy  reader.  1  know  that  you 
have  frequently  given  valuable  books  of  reference, 
but  1  have  been  too  busy  to  look  them  up.  And 
doubtless  you  have  also  printed  the  proofs  for  which 
I  ask,  but  1  must  have  overlooked  them.  Something 
which  I  could  commit  to  memory,  and  reassure  my¬ 
self  with,  as  I  rush  on  with  my  work,  would  afford 
me  the  greatest  practical  help  and  comfort.  ^  ^ 

The  divinity  of  Christ  depends  not  on  how  he  came  into 
the  world,  but  on  what  he  was  in  the  world— divinely 
holy,  ever  one  with  God  in  thought  and  will  and  act. 
This  appears  not  only  from  the  Gospel  narratives,  but 
from  the  impression  of  his  transcendent  character  upon 
his  disciples,  and  upon  subsequent  history.  The  same  his¬ 
torical  evidence  which  a  stone  monument  exhibits  on  a 
battleground  is  exhibited  by  the  monumental  testimony 
which  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day  from  the  first 
generation  of  Christians  to  the  present  gives  of  the  resur¬ 
rection— that  is,  of  some  sort  of  reappearance  of  the  cru¬ 
cified  Master.  No  stronger  historical  proof  can  be  de¬ 
manded  than  the  co-existence  of  such  an  institution  with 
the  testimony  of  Paul  in  an  authentic  document  dating 
twenty-two  years  after  the  event  (1  Corinthians  xv.). 
To  this  must  be  added  the  existence  of  Christianity  as  a 
force  and  of  the  Church  as  an  organization,  both  of  which 
depend  historically  on  the  divine  character  and  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  I  read  one  of  Dr. 

Abbott’s  sermons  which  defined  God  as  Law.  If  he 
is  Law— and  1  believe  all  his  actions  to  be  governed  by 
eternal  laws— what  is  the  need  of  prayer  except  to 
make  us  humble  and  submissive  ?  He  is  the  Infinite, 
Supreme,  and  A 11- Wise,  we  in  every  respect  the  oppo¬ 
site.  1  cannot,  therefore,  see  any  good  reason  why 
prayer  should  be  used  to  prevent  anything  in  his 
plan.  And  since  his  laws  are  eternal,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  that  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  God.  Please  enlighten  me ;  for  a  step  more 
would  lead  me  to  agnosticism.  M. 

God  is  our  law  in  the  sense  that  what  he  is  and  what  he 
does  is  the  rule  for  our  being  and  doing  in  conformity  to 
him.  The  Bible  so  puts  it :  “  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.” 
The  right  idea  of  prayer  is  not  of  getting  him  to  do  our 
will,  but  of  helping  us  to  do  his  will  by  engaging  us  in 


reverent  and  trustful  communion  with  him.  By  the 
laws  of  God,  as  seen  in  nature,  are  meant  his  methods  of 
operation  in  bringing  things  to  pass.  We  soon  learn  by 
experience  that  in  everything  involving  any  human 
agency  God  never  brings  anything  to  pass  without 
some  sort  of  human  co-operation.  Prayer  is  simply  one 
form  of  human  co-operation  with  God,  through  its  en¬ 
deavor  to  link  and  lift  our  wills  to  his  will  in  unity  of 
endeavor.  One  great  error  in  this  matter  is  the  idea  that 
prayer  seeks  to  change  God.  It  seeks  rather  to  change 
our  relation  to  God,  to  rectify  our  attitude  toward  him 
and  toward  his  methods.  For  a  book  that  will  help  you, 
see  “A  Religion  that  will  Wear”  (T.  Whittaker,  New 
York,  $1.25). 

Please  state  in  what  sense  you  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  Does  The  Outlook  believe  in  the 
“  Immaculate  Conception  ”  and  the  ascension  of  the 
physical  body  of  Christ?  Since  you  discard  the 
theory  of  the  fall  of  man,”  of  what  consequence  is 
it  whether  Christ  be  divine  or  not,  conceding,  of 
course,  that  he  could  have  lived  the  life  he  did  live 
without  any  special  creative  act  ?  G.  W.  C. 

We  believe  that  Christ  is  divine  in  the  sense  in  which 
only  his  disciples  could  have  understood  his  saying  at 
the  Last  Supper,  “  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father,”  i.  e.,  the  moral  image  of  God.  The  “  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception  ”  is  the  term  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  that  Jesus’  mother  was  conceived  without  taint 
of  original  sin.  You  probably  mean  the  Miraculous 
Conception  of  Jesus.  This  doctrine  the  Apostles  never 
preached,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  silence  of  their  letters  ; 
we  accept  it,  but  do  not  attach  importance  to  it.  The 
physical  ascension  of  Christ  does  not  belong  to  the 
original  tradition.  Mark,  except  in  the  later  appendix 
(xvi.,  9-20),  does  not  refer  to  any  ascension.  In  Luke 
xxiv.,  51,  the  words  describing  it  are  wanting  in  the  old¬ 
est  MSS.,  and  are  bracketed  in  critical  editions.  Whether 
human  frailty  and  sin  be  the  result  of  an  original  fall 
from  a  perfect  state,  or  the  survival  of  the  original  con¬ 
ditions  of  humanity,  there  is  the  same  need  of  receiving 
through  a  divine  revelation  and  a  divine  redeemer  the 
regenerating  power  which  the  Gospel  attributes  to  Christ 
(see  John  i.,  12). 

Kindly  inform  me  of  any  book  used  for  cavalry 
instruction  or  which  describes  rules  and  movements, 
etc.,  of  the  United  States  cavalry.  S.  Y. 

The  “Cavalry  Drill  Regulations,”  United  States  Army, 
1896 ;  the  "Service  of  Security  and  Information  ”  (Wag¬ 
ner);  “Horses,  Bridles,  and  Saddles”  (Carter). 


Correspondence 


The  Supreme  Court  Decisions 

I. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  reference  to  your  editorial  of  June 
8  in  regard  to  the  Porto  Rican  tariff  cases 
and  to  your  statement  that  the  decision 
was  a  clear  and  unperplexed  one,  permit 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following : 
Dividing  the  judges  into  groups  according 
to  their  opinions,  we  may  denote  Justices 
Fuller,  Harlan,  Brewer,  and  Peckham  by 
4A;  similarly,  Justices  White,  Gray,  Shiras, 
and  McKenna  may  be  denoted  by  4B ; 
Justice  Brown  may  be  denoted  by  C. 
Now,  4A  plus  C,  delivering  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Court,  held  that  Porto  Rico 
was  a  Territory  and  integral  part  of  the 
United  States  (De  Lima  case).  In  this 
same  case  4B,  delivering  the  minority 
opinion,  decided  that  Porto  Rico  was  in 
possession  of,  but  not  a  part  of,  the  United 
States.  In  the  Downes  case  immediately 
following,  4B  plus  C  decided  that  the 
Foraker  Act  was  Constitutional :  4B  be¬ 
cause  Porto  Rico  was  not  a  Territory  but 
only  a  possession  of  the  United  States ; 
and  C,  notwithstanding  that  Porto  Rico 
was  a  Territory  of  the  United  States.  The 
minority  opinion  handed  down  by  4A  held 
that,  as  Porto  Rico  was  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States  and  an  integral  part  thereof, 
the  Foraker  Act  was  unconstitutional. 
You  will  thus  see  that  in  paragraphs  num¬ 
bered  II.  and  III.  of  your  editorial  you 
have  confounded  the  opinion  of  4A  plus 
C,  which  was  a  majority  opinion  stating 
that  Porto  Rico  was  a  Territory  and  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
minority  opinion  delivered  by  4B,  and 
cited  under  paragraph  III.  of  your  edi¬ 
torial,  stating  that  Porto  Rico  is  a  pos¬ 
session  but  not  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  you  have  quoted  a  major¬ 
ity  opinion  and  a  minority  opinion  and 
have  made  them  both  majority  opinions, 
although  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  only 
one  Justice  who  held  to  both  positions. 
As  to  your  statement  that  the  opinion  was 
clear,  etc.,  it  need  only  be  added  that  four 
judges  held  that  as  Porto  Rico  was  a 
bona-fide  Territory,  imposts  could  not  be 
levied ;  and  that  four  held  that  as  Porto 
Rico  was  not  a  bona-fide  Territory,  im¬ 


posts  could  be  levied  ;  and  that  one  held 
that  though  Porto  Rico  was  a  bona-fide 
Territory,  imposts  could  be  levied.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Downes  case  that  Justices 
White,  Shiras,  McKenna,  and  Gray  agree 
in  the  conclusion,  but  by  no  means  in  the 
reasoning,  of  Justice  Brown.  Justice  Gray, 
also,  is  not  in  complete  accord  with  jus¬ 
tices  Shiras,  White,  and  McKenna.  And, 
finally,  Justice  Brown  does  not  agree  with 
himself  in  the  De  Lima  and  Downes  cases ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile  at  all  points  the 
two  opinions  delivered  by  Justice  White. 

It  would  seem  that  in  such  an  important 
decision  of  the  Court  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
magazine  of  standing  to  correct  errors  of 
its  publication  when  they  should  be  found 
to  be  errors.  Mansfield  Allan. 

New  York  City. 

II. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Your  usual  accuracy  seems  to  me  to  be 
lacking  in  your  interpretation  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Porto  Rico 
cases,  as  published  in  The  Outlook  for  the 
present  week.  On  page  337  you  represent 
the  majority  of  the  Court  as  holding  that 
“the  United  States  can  possess  territory 
which  is  not  incorporated  in  and  made  a 
component  part  of  the  Nation  and  fur¬ 
ther  on  you  say  that  the  case  “  decides  that 
the  United  States  may  own  territory  which 
is  not  a  part  of  the  United  States  and  may 
govern  dependent  peoples  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States.”  That 
represents  the  position  of  four  of  the  Jus¬ 
tices.  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  your 
readers  will  generally  understand  it,  it 
misrepresents  the  position  of  Mr.  justice 
Brown,  who  with  them  makes  up  the 
majority.  While  he  does  hold  that  the 
new  possessions  are  not  part  of  “  the 
United  States  ”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
revenue  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  his 
argument  is  that  those  clauses  do  not 
apply  to  any  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  He  does  not,  therefore, 
declare  that  Congress  has  any  greater 
power,  or  that  the  Constitution  has  any 
less  force,  over  Porto  Rico  and  the  other 
new  possessions  than  over  the  other 
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Territories  of  the  United  States,  except  so 
far  as  the  Constitution  may  have  been 
expressly  extended  over  the  latter  by  the 
organic  acts  under  which  they  are  organ¬ 
ized.  Will  not  the  readers  of  The  Outlook 
understand  from  your  article  that  the 
recent  decisions  place  the  new  possessions 
in  the  position  of  dependencies  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  and  lower  than  the  position 
of  our  other  Territories  ?  If  so,  will  they 
not  be  misled? 

If  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  who  stands 
entirely  alone  in  his  contention  that  the 
Territories  are  not  a  part  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  revenue 
and  other  clauses  of  the  Constitution, 
should  become  convinced  that  in  thus 
differing  from  all  the  other  Justices  of  the 
Court  he  is  mistaken,  his  declared  views 
on  the  other  questions  would  logically 
compel  him  to  join  the  present  minority 
and  overthrow  the  legislation  in  question. 
In  any  event,  it  is  certain  that  there  is 
not  a  majority  of  the  Court,  but  only  a 
minority,  who  agree  that  the  United  States 
can  acquire  and  govern  dependencies 
which  are  not  as  much  a  part  of  the  United 
States  as  any  of  our  other  territories 
have  been  that  were  acquired  either  by 
conquest  or  purchase. 

The  wide  circulation  and  influence  of 
The  Outlook  makes  it  important  that  its 
interpretation  of  the  decision  of  the  Court 
should  be  such  as  to  preclude  any  wrong 
impression  as  to  its  effect. 

Burdett  A.  Rich. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

[We  should  think  that  the  first  of  these 
correspondents  had  read  only  newspaper 
reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
In  the  De  Lima  case  the  decision  of  the 
Court  was  rendered  by  Justice  Brown, 
whose  opening  sentence  is :  “  The  case 
raises  the  single  question  whether  territory 
acquired  by  the  United  States  by  cession 
from  a  foreign  power  remains  a  *  foreign 
country,’  within  the-  meaning  of  the  tariff 
laws and  he  further  adopts  the  definition 
of  a  foreign  country  furnished  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  and  Justice  Story  as 
“  one  exclusively  within  the  sovereignty 
of  a  foreign  nation  and  without  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  United  States.”  There  is 
nothing  in  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  the 
De  Lima  case  to  indicate  that  the  Court 
regarded  Porto  Rico  as  in  any  sense  an 

integral  part  of  the  United  States.” 


There  is  more  reason  for  the  criticism  of 
our  second  correspondent,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  criticism  well  founded.  Justice 
Gray,  Justice  Brown,  and  Justice  White 
all  agree  in  the  opinion  that  (we  quote 
from  Justice  Gray)  “the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  cannot  extend 
immediately  and  of  its  own  force  over 
territory  acquired  by  war,”  and  that  “  so 
long  as  Congress  has  not  incorporated 
the  territory  into  the  United  States,  neither 
military  occupation  nor  cession  by  treaty 
makes  the  conquered  territory  domestic 
territory  in  the  sense  of  the  revenue  laws.” 
While  there  are  some  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  indicated  in  the  arguments  of  the 
Justices,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  is,  in 
our  judgment,  perfectly  clear:  first,  that 
when  territory  is  acquired  by  the  treaty¬ 
making  power  of  the  United  States  it 
ceases  to  be  foreign  territory ;  second,  that 
such  territory  cannot  be  incorporated  into 
the  United  States  by  the  treaty-making 
power  alone — that  is,  by  the  President 
and  Senate — but  can  be  incorporated  only 
by  the  action  of  Congress  representing 
the  will  of  the  Nation.  The  question 
whether  any  territory  of  the  United  States 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States 
does  not  depend  in  the  least,  in  the  opinion 
of  any  one  of  the  Judges,  on  the  mere 
geographical  question  of  its  locality  or  its 
contiguity  to  other  territories,  but  wholly 
upon  the  question  whether  the  territory 
has  been  by  act  of  Congress  explicitly  or 
impliedly  incorporated  in  the  United 
States.  The  decisions  all  relate  only  to 
the  levying  of  duties ;  the  decision  in  the 
Downes  case  only  holds  that  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  respecting  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  duties  does  not  apply  to  such 
territories  as  have  not  been  incorporated 
by  act  of  Congress  in  the  United  States. 
To  quote  the  words  of  Justice  Brown, 
“  There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  such 
provisions  as  go  to  the  very  root  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  act  alone,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  time  and  place,  and  such  as  are 
operative  only  ‘throughout  the  United 
States  ’  or  among  the  several  States.”  We 
have  carefully  re-examined  the  full  offi¬ 
cial  reports  of  the  decisions  in  the  several 
cases  in  the  light  of  our  correspondents’ 
criticisms,  and  unhesitatingly  reaffirm  our 
original  interpretation  of  these  decisions. 
■ — The  Editors.] 
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Registered  Trade  Mark 


Underwear 

Enthusiasm 

The  enthusiasm  which  the  Dr.  Deimel 
Linen  Mesh  Underwear  is  arousing  among 
its  wearers  and  the  readiness  and  sincerity 
with  which  they  recommend  it  to  their 
friends  are  noteworthy.  This  underwear 
is  positively  delightful  and  invigorating  to 
the  skin.  Besides  it  greatly  aids  in  sus¬ 
taining  an  even,  comfortable  temperature 
of  the  body. 

Samples  of  the  materials  from  which  the 
garments  are  made  and  a  booklet  giving 
fullest  information  may  be  had  at 

The  Liners  Store. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


■JfF  those  RAISED 

BORDENS 


<3^ 

EAGLE 
BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 

SENDmBAR1FC”a  BGOKFG?l 

FOR,  DAD1C.D  MOTHERS, 

..Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Co,  New  York. 


tr, 


H'e  have  no  agents  or  branch  stores.  All  orders  should  be' 
sent  direct  to  us 

"Reduced  "Prices 

ON 

Suits  and  SKjrts 

ATi  T  F  you  will  act 

f  V  ••  ^  l  quickly,  you 

^  jpfel  will  be  able  to 

v/V-/  T£--  secure  a  decided 

yWfeiiB  bargain  in  a  suit 

or  skirt.  Many 
of  the  fabrics 
from  which  we 
make  these  gar¬ 
ments  are  equal¬ 
ly  suitable  for 
either  Summer 
or  early  Fall 
wear,  but  you 
must  act  quick¬ 
ly,  however,  if 
you  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the 
largeassortment 
which  we  are 
now  offering. 
Suits  and  Skirts 
made  to  order 
at  one-tMrd  less 
than  regular 
prices— 
perfect  in  fash¬ 
ion,  shape,  and 
workmanship. 
Nearly  all  of  our 

styles  and  materials  share  in  this  reduction. 
These  offerings  and  others  : 

Suits,  former  price  $tQ,  reduced  to 
$12  Suits  reduced  to  $8.  $15  Suits 
reduced  to  $10.  $20  Suits  reduced  to 
$13.34.  $25  Suits  reduced  to  $16.65'. 
Skirts,  former  price  $5,  reduced  to  $3.34. 
$6  Skirts  reduced  to  $4.  $7.50  Skirts 
reduced  to  $5.  $10  Skirts  reduced  to 
$6.65'.  $12  Skirts  reduced  to  $8. 
Rainy-Day  Skirts,  former  price  $6,  re¬ 
duced  ta  $4.  $?.3G  Skirts  reduced  to 
$5.  $9  Skirts  reduced  to  $6. 

Taffeta  Jackets,  former  price  $15,  re¬ 
duced  to  $l®. 

There  are  no  reductions  on  Wash  Suits  or  Skirts,  but 
our  prices  are  extremely  reasonable. 

Wash  Suits,  $4  up.  Wash  Skirts,  $3  up. 

We  are  also 
were  made  up 
of  regular  f  rices. 

Catalogue,  Samples,  and  Bargain  List  sent  free  at  once 
upon  request.  If  any  garment  ordered  therefrom  should 
not  please  jou,  send  it  back.  We  will  refund  your  money. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY 

,  IS©  855d  S21  West  23d  St.,  New  York 


o  closing  out  Sample  Suits  and  Skirts  (which 
p  for  exhibition  in  our  salesroom)  at  one-half 
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THE  NORDRACH 
MILK  and  REST  CURE 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 

Nature’s  cure,  most  successful  for  stomach,  liver,  and  bladder 
troubles.  Incipient  tuberculosis  treated  on  the  Nordrach 
system  in  separate  establishment.  Weight  increased  from  two 
and  one-half  to  seven  pounds  per  week.  Send  for  book. 

dBisonl-lumlm 

iir  organs  ir 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
8  ud  S  W.  lets  St.,  New  Turk 


Omjf  DRESS 

M U  SHIELD 

Only  Perfect  Shield  Made 

Why? 

Because  It  Is 
Absolutely  Odorless 
Absolutely  Impervious 
MygienicalSy  Pure 
Warranted  to  Wearer 
Can  tie  Washed 

These  are  the  five  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  perfect  Dress  Shield. 

The  Omo  Shield  is  recommended  by  the  journals 

of  health  for  its  hygienic  qualities. 

Sold  at  all  dry  goods  stores  in  the  United  States. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  25c.  for 
a  sample  pair  to  the 

OMO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn, 


Bargains  in  Violins 


nsaLruLuo.no 

tha  old  masters, 
in  fine  preserva¬ 
tion,  from  #860 
up.  Note  these 
few  examples: 

Testore  1160,  1 

1  '  #16®;  Grnncino,  ’  ... 

Pressenda,  #26®?  Gabrielli,  ©$j  Kloz. 

#3  26?  Old  Strad  copy.  #100,  and  many  othere.  tour 
magnificent  Stradlvariua,  GuurnerluB  and  Amatl  very 
low.  Send  for  our  beautiful  catalog  of  old  violins 
(Free).  Contains  historical .sketches of  the  old  masters 

of  Cremona  and  Bresoia  from  3M0;  illustrated,  with 

fac-aimile  labels,  also  a  descriptive  Hat  of  old  violins 
nonseLsinsr  the  pure  mellow  tone,  ana  costing  arons 
*25.00  to  $5,000.00.  A  formal  Certificate  of  Genuineness 
accompanies  eaoh  violin.  Monthly  payments  accepted. 

a  SPECIAL  OFFER,  old  violins  on  approval 

and  allow  ten  days  examination. 

LYON  &  HEALYo  i7  Adams  S*.,  Chieago 

ENABLED  STE EL- 

COOKING  UTENSILS 

Guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  free  from  poisonous 
composition,  saf©  to  use,  and  will  last  for  years. 

Jews  &(?ongeil 

230  and  132  West  42a  Street,  and 
136  West  Forfcyrfirsfc  Street 

OUR  TOURIST  GLASS 

represents  the  Mgliest  optical  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  smeelianical  i»erl fic¬ 
tion.  Wonderfully  sharp  and  Iarsje 
field.  Unexcelled  for  field.  Gal¬ 
lery,  or  Opera.  Compact  and  strong, 
her  case  and  strap.  Finished  in 
$10.50.  Same  in  aluminum  S12.S0. 
ex.  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  pnee 
O.  D.  for  inspection  on  payment 
ex.  charges.  CLAFL1N OPTICAL 
Kuos ic  TeffifS*  WuUsitofl,  D.6, 


RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 


“  Of  all  inventions,  the  alphabet  and  I 
printing-press  alone  excepted,  those  in- 1 
ventions  which  abridge  distance  have  done  • 
most  for  civilization  .'—Macaulay. 

Map  of  Ike  New  York  Central  Lines 

A  system  of  10,453  miles  of 
railway  in  the  populous  territory 
east  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
Cincinnati,  furnishing  luxurious 
and  rapid  transportation  facilities 
for  more  than  one-half  of  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  the  United 
States. 

Details  of  rates  and  trains  given 
by  any  New  York  Central  ticket 
agent. 

A  copy  of  “America’s  Summer  Re¬ 
sorts”  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  postage-stamp  by  George  H. 
Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent.  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail¬ 
road,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  \  ork. 


Ever  Made  the  Trip? 

While  it  has  always  been  a 
beautiful  trip  over  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad  to  Buffalo,  \ 
yet  the  fact  has  not  been  so  gen- 1 
erally  known  as  it  has  of  late,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  increase  of 
traffic  is  very  large.  One  of  the 
most  talked  of  pieces  of  scenery 
is  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  and 
it  would  pay  any  one  who  has 
never  made  the  trip  to  Buffalo  by 
way  of  the  Lackawanna  to  take 
it  and  view  this  beautiful  spot. 
Another  great  advantage  is  the 
shortness  of  the  route.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  Lackawanna  is  the 
shortest  road  to  Buffalo.—  Insur¬ 
ance  Times. 


Your  Summer 
Plans 

may  perhaps  be  more  easily  arranged 
if  you  will  let  the  Recreation  De¬ 
partment  of  The  Outlook  assist  you. 

Write  stating  section  you  desire 
to  learn  about  and  the  price  you 
wish  to  pay  for  accommodations 

A  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  is  made  for  each  inquiry, 
and  the  answer  comes  by  early  mail  prepaid. 

The  Recreation  'Department  THE  OUTLOOK 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  CooS,  Resttsd 
NEW 

SUMMERLAND 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  AND  DIRECT  ROUTE  IS  13Y  THE 


Steamers  from 
LEWIS  W1ABF,  BOSTON, 
at  2  !>.m.  every  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
connecting  at  Yarmouth  lor  all 
points  in  the  Maritime  Provinci 


Nova  Scotia 

OPULAR  AND  DIRECT 

YARMOUTH  LINE 


Additional  sailings  during  the  summer  months 


©the  m 
SEA  BEACH 
©  AT  • 
EBB  TIDE 

A  BOOK  which  might  have  for  its 
sab-title  "  How  to  Kacw  the 
Seashore  "—in valuable  to  all  who 
go  to  the  seaside— supcrMy  illus¬ 
trated.  Send  for  circular ;  a  postal 
card  will  bring  it.  The  Ccetcry 
Co.,  Union  Sqoate,  New  York. 

LonSn'Nortli  Western  Ry. 

Popular  Tourist  Route  in  “Clide  England.’ 
Chester.  Leamington.  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Oxford.  English  lakes,  Scotland,  etc. 

Special  Vestibuled 

LIVERPOOL,  (  Riverside)  to  LONDON 
on  arrival  of  Steamers  from  America. 
Baggage  (Hold)  checked  N.  Y.  to  London. 

Lull  information.  Folders,  Guides,  etc., 

A.  G.  WAND,  Agent,  S52  Broadway,  N.  \  . 


For  gi!ide=feooks,  descriptive  folders,  asd  other  information  address 

H,  3?.  HAMMOND,  Agent.  YARMOUTH  STEAMSHIP  CO.  (Limited) 
43  Lewis  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 

' The  “  LAND  OF  EVANGELINE”  in 

Nova  Seotia 

The  Delightful  Vacation  Laud  of  America 

Readied  by  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  Line  from  Boston.  Three 
pofetla!  twin-screw,  nineteen-knot  steamers.  “Prince  George, 

<«  Prince  Arth-jr,"  ant!  “  Prince  Edward,"  In  service  present  season. 

PRESENT  SAILINGS.  Steamer  leaves  Boston,  Long 
Wharf  (foot  State  St.),  Tuesday  and  Friday  4  p.m. 

DAILY  SERVICE  begins  about  June  30. 

UNDER  14  HOURS  FROM  BOSTON 

For  full  information  as  to  sailings,  rates,  etc.,  also  delightfully 
written  guide-book  entitled  1  ‘  The  Land  of  Evangeline  and  Gateways  Thither,  mailed  free, 
,0sj  p  MASTERS.  New  England  Supt..  22S  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Travel 


Travel 


EUROPEAN  TRAVELI A 

*  Cottage  homes.  Study 
lightfully  combined.  Weekly  ... 

geology,  botany,  etc.  Golfing,  swimming, 
boating,  fishing.  Coaching  trip  fbroughthe 


»  no, mug,  iianiug. 

I  White  Mts.  A.  F.  Cali 


.,  A.M.,  Prin. 


lur  nup,  niiuiu.  im..  . . . 

o  Cottage  homes.  Study  and  recreation  c 
Miss  Weldon  will  take  six  young  ladies  j  lightfully  combined.  Weekly  excursions 

abroad.  Restricted.  Highest  references.  5  ’  .  ™™"m 

Address  for  prospectus  of  the  trip,  bliss 
WELDON.  "The  Moorings.  Howard.  Pa. 

EUROPE  in  Party  of  10  Persons  only.  Canard 
h  Express  Sftars.  first  class.  b2  days,  Scotland 
Switzerland,  etc.,  as  in  past  7  yrs.  A  ho  a  good 
tours,  Eng.,  Paris  iTalV  etc  $170  up. 

H.  A. Todd,  A. M„ Corona P.O.,  NY. City. 


Ct  A  Tours  to  Europe.  Programmes 
on  application.  Rundreise  tickets  at 
30%  reduction  from  ordinary, rates.  Anglo- 
American  Exchange,  S3aS  Broadway,  N .  Y. 


RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 


TRAVEL 


GOING  TO  EUROPE  ? 

In  choosing  a  tour  it  is  safe  to  follow  the 
majority :  one  can't  afford  to  be  careless  about 
so  important  a  matter.  Your  money  (cer¬ 
tainly)  and  your  comfort  and  health  (perhaps) 
are  involved.  There  is  only  one  world-wide 
tourist  firm-THOS.  COOK  Ss  SON. 
Go  where  you  will,  you  can't  get  away  from 
them.  “  TIs©  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.” 

BOOKLETS  giving  full  information  re¬ 
garding  ALL  our  EUROPEAN  TOURS 
for  this  season  can  be  had  lor  the  asking. 
SO  Parties,  S17S  to  $1,000.  Also 
Independent  Steamship  and  Railroad  tickets 
everywhere;  rates  always  the  lowest, 
SHALL  WE  SEND  YOU  DETAILS? 

THOS.COOK  &  SON 


PLANT  LINE  ss= 

£  offers  greatest  diversity  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  outing.  Charming  sea  trips, 
long  or  short,  on  stanch,  up  to-date  ships. 
Magnificent  Lake  and  Inland  scenery, 
delightful  climate.  The  best  salmon  and 
trout  fishing  and  caribou  shooting  in 
America.  Hospitable  people,  good  living, 
cheap  rates.  Send  a  postage-stamp  for 
booklets,  colored  maps,  etc.,  telling  all 
about  it.  J.  A.  FLAMERS,  Passenger 
Agent,  20  Atlantic  Ave„  Boston,  Mass. 

GOING  ABKOAS)  on  a  BICYCLE 
TRIP  ?  Send  for  "  Bicycling  Notes  for 
Tourists  Abroad.”  _ , 

LEYLAND  ONE 

BOSTON  LIVERPOOL  LONDON 
Sailing  regularly.  1st  cabin,  g60  upwards. 


The  New  Soule  i®  the  Far-Famed  Saguenay 

and  the  only  rail  route  to  the  delightful  Sum¬ 
mer  resorts  and  fishing  grounds  north  of 
Ouebcc  and  to  l-ake  St.  John  and  Chicoutimi, 
through  the  Canadian  Adlrondacks.  Trains 
connect  at  Chicoutimi  with  Saguenay  steam¬ 
ers  for  Tadousac.  Cacouna,  Murray  Hay.  and 
Quebec.  A  round  trip  uncqualed  in  America, 
through  matchless  forest,  mountain,  river 


-  o ,  .  „  L-Vutifnl  seaside  resorts  on  the  lower  St.  uaw- 

dayllght  and  back  to  the  Fortress  City,  touching  at  All  tnewa  st  John,  has  first-class  accommo- 

rcnce,  with  their  chain  of  commodious  hotels  Hotel  ^^'celebrated  'Shaweneean  Falls  Apply  in 
dation  for  800  guests  Connections .for .Grand  Mir  -  d  nn(1 10  ticket  agents  of  all  prindpa 


England 


Cestnan  v,uuu 

••  Winifredian  (New)  10.S00 

rsa1gataafecjgp..'i 
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A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  S 
3SS  Broadway.  N.  ’ 


COACHINGS  IN  ENGLAND 

SMjgiidate 


Foreign  Travel 

EDHOEEA**  TOURS 
Jin>iE,  JULY,  ass«J  AUGUST  | 
®5»2S  A?*S>  UPWARDS 

Small  parties  conducted  by  university  men. 
Send  for  illustrated  circulars. 
JDUPJBlIDiG  &  SAWYER 

106  Congregational  Bouse,  Boston,  Mass. 

SUMMER  CAMPS 

WIIDMERE  MfS 

masters  ill  charge.  Boating,  fishing,  tutoring, 
mountain  trips.  Ten  vacancies.  Illustrated 
booklet.  Frank  H.  Swan.  Westbrook,  Me. 

Camp  Ingleview 

Lake  Winnipesaukee,  near  Centre  Harbor. 
N.  H .  Recreation  and  study  during  July  and 
August.  The  health,  happiness,  and  manly 
conduct  of  boys  the  chief  aim.  I' or  particu¬ 
lars  address  C.  W.  Haley,  Milford,  Mass. 

HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 

Austria 

SJlalSUu  UClV  j  qoii  fect  above  the  sea, 

SWoSSSli:  HOTEL  TIROL 

venicnces.  Best  ref-  (open  ail  the  year)., 
ercnces.  Illustrative  pamphlets,  descriptive, 
respectively,  of  Innsbruck  and  of  the  driving 
trip  from  Innsbruck  to  Oberammergau,  sent 
gratis  on  application.  Carl  Landsee.  Prop. 

Germany 

Bad  Ptauliefni 
PENSION  VICTORIA 

Parkstrasse  34.  First  class.  Lift. 
The  Misses  E.  and  T.  SCHNEIDER. 

Y>  BADEN.  Hotel  d’Angletevre. 

Magnificently  redecorated,  first-class 
hotel.  Finest  position  opposite  Kurhaus  and 
Park.  Every  modem  comfort.  Restaurant. 

WEISSEK  HIRSCH,  Schwarzbure. 

Thuringia,  Germany.  First-class  family 
hotel.  Best  sanitary  improvements.  Tennis, 

lands.  Apply  for  illustrated  pamphlets. 

Italy 

FISA  (Italy) 

GRAND  HOTEL 

moderate  terms.  German  management. 

Switzerland 

SWITZERLAND 

LAUSANNE 

Grand  Hotel  RicSse-BIont 
First-class.  Splendidly  situated.  Patronized 
by  Amen^ns  Write  fbr  tariff  and  pamphlet 

HOTEL 

METR0POLE 

LONDON 

This  famous  hotel  has  long  been  a 
favored  stopping-place  for  American  vis¬ 
itors.  Most  centra!  position  in  North¬ 
umberland  Avenue,  Trafalgar  Square. 
Convenient  for  the  West-end  and  all  chief 
places  of  interest.  It  belongs  to  the 
Gordon  Company,  who  are  the  greatest 
hotel  proprietors  in  the  world  and  have 
carried  hotel  management  to  the  highest 
state  of  perfection. 

Cable  address 

METROPOLE  LONDON 


_...  house,  facing  grounds 
of  Foundling :  near  Brit.  Museum.  Terms 
mod.  Miss  B„  29  Guilford  St-  Russell  bqre. 


THE  HOTEL  BRANT 

BURLINGTON,  ONTARIO 

CANADA 

Delightful  Summer  Climate 
YACHTING.  CANOEING,  BATHING, 
GOLF,  TENNIS.  AND  BOWL¬ 
ING  GREENS 

The  Hotel  is  of  modem  construction  and 
equipment.  Situated  on  the  North  Beacli 
of  Lake  Ontario. 

Only  two  hours’  ride  from  rise 
Pan-American  or  Niagara  Falls. 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  application .  Now 
open.  WACHENHUSEN  &  BOGGS. 

Avenue  House 

Family  Hotel,  $1.50  to  S2.00  per  day.  Ar¬ 
rangements  maoe  also  by  week  or  month. 


Hotel  Euler,  Bale,  Switzerland 

•  ™  trie  light.  Lift.  I  The  best  house  in  Digby.  Golt Links.  Sei 

•Durkhr,  Prop,  i  for  booklet.  AUBREY  BROWN,  Mgr. 


Opp.  Central  St^tion^Ebectric  light.  JLift. 


YARMOUTH  SCOTIA 

Summer  temperature  70°.  No  flies,  no  ma¬ 
laria,  no  hay  fever.  Delightful  drives, .boat- 

CAPE  HOUSE  CANADA 

20  Mont  Carmel.— Best  locality.  Rates 
SI  to  #2  per  day.  Special  by  week. 

Acadia  Seminary  Hotel  E^g*e 

WOLFVILLE,  N.  S. 

The  finest  resort  in  Nora  Scotia.  100  large, 
airy  rooms ;  perfect  sanitation  ;  pure  water ; 
home  cooking ;  superb  view.  Golf  Links. 
Write  for  circulars.  Rockwell  Co-,  Props. 

I  MYRTLE  HOUSE 

DIGBY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 
1  The  best  house  in  Digby.  J3oU  Links.  ^  Send 


RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 


Brodrick’s  NOVA? SCOTIA 

New  modern  house.  Ideal  summer  resort. 
Sea  bathing,  boating,  fishing.  Magnificent 
scenery.  Send  for  booklet. 

J.  W.  BRODRICK.  Prop. 


DAISY  ISLAND  COTTAGE 


Hotel  Arfldfo  Grand  Tracadie  Beach, 
ni>lU  ilUtUlA  F.  E<  ISLAND. 


circulars.  I.  C.  i 


Connecticut 


M  A  WK  HURST 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

High  altitude,  pure  water,  perfect  drainage, 
no  malaria.  Otis  passenger  elevator.  New 
sun  parlor.  Golfing.  Booklet  on  application. 


FENWICK  HALL 

FENWICK,  CONN. 

If  you  wish  to  spend  the  Summer  at  one  of 
the  most  perfectly  appointed  resorts  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  offering  every  facility,  for 
indoor  and  outdoor  amusements,  and  with  a 

Hotel  Jefferson,  New  York. 

PRIVATE  GOLF  LINKS 

T  edge  View,  Farmington.  Cl.— Large 
JLJ  rooms,  broad  piazzas,  best  table,  acc.  20. 
Walks,  drives,  and  trolley  rides  unsurpassed ; 
good  grounds.  Circular.  Mrs.  S.  M.  S. 
Warner,  3  Farmington  Ave.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 


at  SfevetlS  ”  NorfoJk,  Conn.  First- 
class;  modem  improve¬ 
ments.  Highest  R.  R  Station  in  the  State. 
Send  for  booklet.  E.  C.  STEVENS,  Prop. 


WASHINGTON 

For  particulars  address  till  June  1,  Miss  Van- 
derhoof.  Sunset  Lodge.  Lakewood,  N .  J 


"OEARBSLEY  HOUSE,  Winsted, 
JL>  Conn.— Good  boating,  bathing,  fishing, 
driving,  and  bicycling.  1  able  unsurpassed. 
Rates  $7  to  $12.  C.  B.  AN  DREWS.  Mgr. 


H/TA3NE,  Bailey’s  Island,  Casco 
ItJL  Bay.— The  Willows  and  new  Cot¬ 
tage  open  June  1st.  Sailing,  bathing.  Golf 
near  by.  Circular.  Miss  MASSEY. 


for  season  and  transient  guests.  $S  to  S12 
weekly  ;  S2  per  day.  Mis.  Cadwaladbr. 


i  from 
g.KFor 


THE  ANTLERS 

Colerado  Springs,  Coioradti 

Reopens  July  2,  1901 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  guests’  rooms. 
American  and  European  plans. 
Suites  with  private  baths.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  Ballroom,  Bowling  Alleys, 
Telesemes,  and  every  modern  con¬ 
venience.  Absolutely  fireproof 
throughout.  Purest  mountain  water 
filtered. 

HENRY  M ARUCCHI,  Manager. 

Before  Starting  for  the  Country,  have 

WESTCOTT  /"’HECK  YOUR 

EXPRESS  CO.  C  BAGGAGE 

Executive  Offices,  39  East  42d  St.,  New  York 

Baggage  checked  from  residence  via  WESTCOTT  EXPRESS,  to  the  BUFFALO 
PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  via  THE  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTES,  and  to  all 
points  on  the  lines  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  the  West  Shore  R.  R., 
and  the  Lackawanna  R.  R.  and  their  connections. 

Branch  Offices  throughout  New  York  and  Brooklyn  with  telephone  connections. 


Maine 


Tie  POCAHONTAS 

(PORTSMOUTH  EARBQR) 

Kittery  Point,  Me. 

Also  furnished  cottages  to  rent.  Situated  at 
junction  of  Ocean  and  Harbor,  the  most 
picturesque  on  the  coast  and  great  Naval 
Station.  Commanding  view  of  ocean,  harbor, 
and  woodland.  Good  boating,  bathing,  and 
fishing.  Golf,  tennis,  etc.  Address  till  June 
ISth.  Mrs.  C.  G.  FRANCIS,  Mgr., 
The  Abbotsford,  Com'tli  Ave.,  Boston. 

OGUNQUIT,  "MAINE 

SAINT  ASPINQUID  HOTEL 


Maine 


AY  VIEW  COTTAGE..  Near  water 
and  pine  woods;  broad  piazzas;  good 
boating  and  bathing.  Pure  water,  piano,  etc. 
Capt.  J.  M.  Bucknam,  Yarmouth,  Me. 


B 


OCEAN  HOUSE  york^eack 


Massachusetts 


UNDER  ONE  MANAGEMENT 

ROBBINS  SPRING  HOTEL 

ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS,  MASS. 


THROUGHOUT  T 


:ar) 


THE  ACADIAN 

attractive  golf  links  :  driving;  fishing.  Rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  W.  A.  Walker.  Manager. 

SUMMIT  HOUSE 

rooms;  nearshore;  fishing  and  bathing, 
terms  and  further  information  inquire  Clin 
ton  M.  Hamilton,  Chebeague  island.  Me 


_  A  cool,  high,  andbeautiful summer 

home,  with  sea  and  woods.  Open  June  20. 
Send  for  booklet.  A.  P.  GAMAGE. 

THEP£PP£RRELL| 

KITTERY  POINT,  ME. 
Convenient  to  steamer,  steam,  railroad.,  and  ! 


THE  CHAMPERNOWNE.  Kittery 
Point.  Me.  Opens  early  in  June.  Good 
boating,  bathing,  and  fishing  T  erms  liberal. 
HORACE  MITCHELL,  Prop. 


COLONIAL  INN  modern 

Hotel,  beautifully  situated  on  Maine  Coast. 
Send  for  circulars  and  terms.  .  Address 
Aaron  H.  Littlefield,  Ogunquit,  Me. 

THE  BEECHES 

PARIS  HILL,  ME. 


Bst'hs ;  Electricity.  Dr.  C.  F.  Hammond. 


O' 


.CEANIC  HOUSE,  Peaks  Island, 
Me.-Open  June  1.  One.  of  the  finest 
locations  in  Casco  Bay.  Bathing,  boating, 
andfishing.  Mrs.  R.T.  STERLING.  Prop. 

MORTON  HOUSE,  Round  Pond, 
Maine.— Seaside  resort  on  the  coast 
"  of  Maine,  midway  between  Rockland  and 
Portland.  Always  cool..  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  fishing,  boating,  bathing,  and 
bicycling.  Terms  55  to  57  per  week,  includ¬ 
ing  large  rooms  and  excellent  table. 

GRINDSTONE  INN 

WINTER  HARBOR.  MAINE 
Ideal  resort  of  America..  Always  cool. 
Golf,  boating,  fishing,  hne  drives. 

Opens  July  1st 
ERNEST  G.  GROB.  Manager, 
i  Hotel  Grenoble,  New  York  City. 


PIGCON  COVE  HOUSE 

"Near  the  Ocean” 

#  nil  UNW00D 

“Right  on  the  Ocean” 
(SUMMER  RESORTS) 

PIGEON  COVE,  CAPE  ANN,  MASS. 

Circulars.  F.  H.  PRATT.  Proprietor. 

TAR.  ItING’S  SANATORIUM,  AR¬ 
IA1  LINGTON  HEIGHTS,  near  Bos¬ 
ton.  Offers  exceptionable  advantages  to 
health  seekers.  Baths ;  electricity ;  massage, 
etc.  Send  for  literature  stating  methods  of 
treatment  and  prices. _ 

ATTLEBORO” HOME 
SANITARIUM. 

Rest  Cure,  Baths,  Electricity, 
Massage,  trained  attendants. 
Number  limited  to  ten.  No  Insane. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
LAURA  V.  QUSTIN-MACKIB,  M.D. 
Attlefeoro,  Mass. 


Ik  Berkeley  Hotel 

Berkeley  and  Boylston  Streets 
BOSTON 
Near  Back  Bay  Stations. 

Peculiarly  Attractive  te  Ladies 
Traveling  Alone 
American  and  European  Plans 
JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK 


RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 


ichusetts 


Massachusetts 


Out  on  the  Cool  Ocean 

Off  Manchester-by-the-Sea 

THE  WINNEEGAN 

Baker  Island,  Mass. 

For  booklet  and  information  address 
HENRY  W.  MORSE,  Proprietor,  Sslea,  Mess,  j 

PEACE  HAVEN  COTTAGE] 

Brant  Rock,  Mass.— A  charming  home 
by  tlie  open  ocean.  Wide  piazzas.  Spacious 
dining-room.  Surf  bathing.  Illustrated  book¬ 
let.  F.  EARLE.  M.D.,  or  Supt.,  Box  16. 


The  BAHRINGTON 

A  new  modern  hotel  amid  the  Berkshire 
Hills.  Charmingly  situated  upon  Berkshire 
Heights.  Open  June  IS.  Every  provision  tor 
comfort.  Golf  and  all  other  outdoor  sports. 
125  guests.  F  r  booklet  and  rates  address 
SMALL&  ROWE.  Great  Barrington.  Mass. 


Massachusetts 


THE  PEQUOT  COTT»fiS.c,TY 

Delightfully  located,  on  Oak  bluffs,  nea 
steamboat  landing.  Bathing  beach,  parks 
electric  cars,  etc.  Table  appointments  ur 
surpassed.  L.  E.  PH  I  NNliY,  Proprietor. 


'OD 


DIREST  VIEW,  Cottage  City.  Masts 
Highest  situation  on  Vineyard  High¬ 
lands.  Golf  and  fishing.  Special  rates  for  June 
and  Sept.  Address  Mrs.  Everett  Schwartz. 

A  DP  Spend  She  Summer 

/  T  ArC  at  santuit  Hotd 

COTU1T,  MASS.  De¬ 
lightful  Climate:  golf, 
boating, bathing, fishing. 

ELSMERE  HOUSE.  Dorchester, 
Mass.— Waterfront;  first-class;  ternis 
moderate.  For  particulars  address  Dr. 
J.  L.  SIMONDS,  Proprietor. 

"duxbury,  mass. 

Old  Historical  New  England  Shore  Town 
near  Plymouth 

Powder  Point  Hail 

AND  COTTTACSES 
Open  July  1st  to  Sept.  9.  Golf,  sailing, 
bathing,  tennis  courts,  shade  trees.  Illus¬ 
trated  oooklet.  Address  C.  M.  READE, 
Room  637  Exchange  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Tire  Rockaway  aai  Cottages 

An  ideal  summer  resort. 

Eastsm  Feist,  East  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

W.  A.  PUBLICOVER,  Prop. 


The  SIPPEWISSETT 

FALMOUTH,  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 

"  The  ‘  Waldorf  ’  of  the  Cape.” 

Second  season  opens  last  of  J  tine.  Located 
only  ICO  feet  from  water ;  500  feet  of  wide 
piazza  entirely  surrounding  the  hotel.  All 
modern  conveniences.  Electric  lights,  bells, 
long  distance  telephone,  inside  hot  and  cold 
baths,  etc.  Golf  links  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  guests.  Billiards,  pool,  bowling,  bathing, 
croquet.  Magnificent  drives,  etc.  A  casino 
with  orchestra  daily. 


3  the  finestTountry'tmvn  Tn  Massachusetts, 
a  one  hour’s  ride  from  Boston ;  everything 
J  first-class;  terms  reasonable.  Address  Alex 
J  Brown.  Cocasset  House.J;oxboro.  Mass._ 


THE  svrfsidk 

GLOUCESTEH 

Gape  Ann,  Mass. 

An  ideal  Summer  Resort  for  health  and 
rest.  Excellent  cuisine.  Illustrated  booklets. 

F.  H.  SAWYER,  Prop. 


TheThorwald^Safe^,. 

Within  a  minute’s  walk  from  electric  cars 
and  beach ;  fine  surf  bathing :  large,  cool 
rooms  with  closets.  Golf  Links  in  rear  of 

building.  For  booklet  address _ _ 

Mrs.  LUCY  A  .  JACKMAN. 

The  Berkshire  Inn 

Amid  Famous  Berkshire  Hills 
350  ft.  frontage.  Charming  summer  resort. 
Golfing,  etc.  Booklets.  CALEB  1  ICK- 
NOR  &  SON,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


Marblehead,  Mass. 

ctor  (for  many  years  the  successful  manager 
of  Cove  Cottages),  announces  the  opening 
of  his  new  house.  Comfortable  accommoda¬ 
tions.  Reasonable  rates.  Beautiful  location. 


New  Oakdene 

Cape  Ann,  broad  ocean  view.  Built  and  fur¬ 
nished  new  1900 ;  all  modern  improvements  ; 
also  annex  Oakdene  Cottage,  open  June  1st. 
Mrs.  I.  I.  DEAN.  Pigeon  Cove.  Mass. 

Hotel  WnmarrM»llf  Hufiarock  Bench 
n  mimarOCK.  §e,t  view.  Mass. 
A  clean,  comfortable  family  hotel ;  modern  im- 
J  provements.  Boating  and  all  outdoor  sports, 
j  Finest  ol  surf  bathing,  beautiful  sandy  beach. 
3  Stable.  Semi  l"i  illu-li-m  1 1  booklet. 

1  FREDERICK  MERRILL,  Prop. 

iPFs. | NANTUCKET  ISLAND 

The  Ideal  Summer  Resort 
BEACH  HOUSE.  Send  for  circular. 
G.  H.  BRINTON,  Siasconset,  Mass. 

mil E  BERKSHIRE  HILLS, 
I  South  Willinmstown,  Muss.— 
THE  IDLEWILD.  Open  June  1st.  Ac¬ 
commodates  100.  Elevation  lJjOO  It.  Golf, 


— - — — 1 — “ -  j  commoaatcs  iuu.  isievanou  i.w"  v,,,,,. 

JUST  FINISHED  |  EsgsifH:  s&SK! 

R0CKMERE  INN 


MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 

100  ft.  from  water ;  wide  verandas,  spacious 
dining  rooms.  Directly  in  front  of  Inn  is  a 
magnificent  panorama  of  all  the  yachting. 

G.  H„  BRACKETT. 


TUB  NANEPASHEMET 

MARBLEHEAD  NECK,  MASS. 
Open  plumbing  and  lighted  throughout  by 
electricity.  Opens  June  1.  Finest  location 
on  the  North  Shore.  Every  room  has  ocean 
view.  Special  rates  for  June.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular.  E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop. 


THE  LITTLE  ANAWAN 

SWAMPSCOTT,  MASS. 

Under  new  management.  Opens  June  1. 

‘  Thoroughly  renovated,  new  and  latest  im¬ 
proved  sanitary  arrangements.  Special  rates 
June.  Write  for  illustrated  circular, 
con.  C.  F.  GARDNER.  Mgr. 

mll  Qov*  Bradford  Lodge 

Large  airy  rooms,  with  delightful  outlook  ; 

tood  hoard;  fine  bathing;  rowboats  free. 

erms  $10  to  $14  per  week.  Send  lor  cn- 
culars.  EBEN  F.  PAINE,  Truro,  Mass. 


MENADHANT  HOTEL 

MENAUHMT  (Cape  Cod),  Mass. 

Directly  on  the  beach.  Grand  water  view. 
New  sanitary  plumbing.  Commands  the 
highest-class  patronage.  Th®  purest  of 
spring  water.  Perfect  cuisine ;  good  nsh- 
:----  ..r.c.,rr.-,cc^A  Fine  roads  for 

'iSOluf 

Opens  June  22d.  Send  for  iTookiet. 

FLOYD  TRAVIS,  Proprietor. 


LEDQEHURST 

BERKSHIRE  CO.-Fine  boating,  fish- 
: — . driving.  Termseasy.  Wm. S. Bidwbll. 


NAHANT,  MASS. 

THE  WHITNEY  HOMESTEAD.  Open 
May  to  October.  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Teal. 


THE  NEW  RICHMOND 

N©rtSs  A*3ams,  Mass. 

A  modem,  Fire-proof  hotel  in  the 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Elevator,  Electric  Lights ;  telephone  in 
each  room ;  suites  with  bath.  Reasonable 
rates  for  summer  tourists  and  permanent 
guests.  EDWIN  M.  MOORE  (formerly  of 
The  Belevan.  Albany,  N.  V.),  Manager. 


HOUSE.  NO.  TRURO. 

CAPE  COB  ^iiSparticu,ars.0k!et 


Sanset  Cottage 

reopened  June  1st. 
A  delightful  sea¬ 
side  resort.  Fine  table.  Sailing,  bathing, 
beautiful  drives.  Golf  links  near  by. 

TSie  Misses  Carret.  ©sterville.  Mass, 


Cape  Cod 


npHE  GRANITE  VIEW.  Pigeon 
JL  Cove,  Mass.— Opens  June  1,  1901. 
Situated  upon  the  ocean.  Circulars  se 
upon  application.  Mrs.  E.  E.  PIERCE. 


rockover 

Beautiful  residence  aiid  estate.  Overlooks 
Northampton.  Amherst,  Mt.  Toni.  Alt.  121*1. 
Home  comforts,  fishing,  driving,  fruit.  W ide 
verandas,  superb  view.  One  mile  from  rail¬ 
road  and  trolley.  Six-eight  boarders. 

C.  W.  Lyman,  M.D.,  Williamsburg,  Mass. 


The  BREAKWATER 

WOODS  HOLE,  MASS. 

WILL  OPEN  JUNE  3  5  to  80— Fine 
bathing,  temperature  of  water  from  5S°to70°; 
fishing,  boating,  golf  links,  Sun  Parlor.  Ad¬ 
dress  (or  confer  in  person  with)  W.  F.  BOW¬ 
MAN,  Hotel  Curtis,  45  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Boston,  till  June  15.  Later,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 
Send  for  circular.  W.  F.  BOWMAN,  Piop. 


New  Hampshire 


Isles  of  Shoals 

TEN  MILES  AT  SEA 

Appkiere  aed  Oceanic  Helds 

©jsen  June  and  SOU* 

Beautifully  situated  on  islands  off  the 
coast  of  New  Hampshire.  Good,  boating, 
fishing,  swimming,  tennis,  bowling,  and 
Golf.  Climate  unrivaled,  excellent  tor  Hay- 
fever.  As  a  health  resort  it  has  no  equal.  A 
fine  steamer  connects  at  Portsmouth  with 
trains  leaving  Boston  at  9:30  a.m.  and  3:30 
p.m„  arriving  at  the  Island  at  12:15  p.M.and 
6:30  p.m.  For  circulars  address 
LAIGHTON  BROTHERS.  Appledore  or 
Star  Island,  off  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


The  ARLINGTON 

BETHLEHEM  (White  Mis.).  N.  H 
Location  unequaled,  cuisine  unsurpassed. 
Golf  links.  F.  B.  ABBE,  Proprietor. 


Fitzgerald  Cottage  Bst|ig.<«»* 

A  new  modern  house,  furnace  heat,  home  com¬ 
forts.  rates  moderate.  Open  early  and  late. 
Modem  improvements.  Fine  tennis  court,  etc. 

The  UPLANDS,  BetMefee®,  PL  E. 


RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 


New  Hampshire 


New  Hampshire 


rrUKNEK  HOUSE, 
1  N.  H.— Oil  the  main  str 
good  drainage ;  plenty  of  r< 
golf.  J.  N.  TURN 


NEW  SENTER  HOUSE 

Lake  Wlnnipesnukee,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 

An  ideal  summer  resort  with  lake  and 
mountain  views  unsurpassed  Table  and  ser¬ 
vice  first  class.  Excellent  fishing,  boating, 
bathing,  driving;  all  kinds  of  sports.  Booklets 
and  terms  of  Fred  H.  Chester.  Manager. 


PINE  GROVE 

SPRINGS  HOTEL 

SFOFFOKD,  N.  H.  June  10  to  Oct.  1.  j 
THE  IDEAL  RESORT  for  HEALTH, 
REST,  and  PLEASURE.  Situated  in  pine 
forest,  on  banks  of  beautiful  Lake  Spofford. 

1, 100  feet  above  sea.  Celebrated  Spring 
Water.  Unlimited  amusements.  Golf  Links. 
Magnificent  drives.  Liberal  management. 
Moderate  rates.  Send  lor  illustrated  booklet. 
J.  H.  ATWOOD,  Manager 


New  Jersey 


The  Parsons  Farm 

COLEBROOK.  N.  H.— The  western 
gateway  of  the  Rangeley  I  -ake  region  Livery;  j 
’  '  ic  lights  and  Dells  ;  telephone,  telegraph: 

...... -uits ;  g  ,c-  * - - ' . *— 

and  fishing. 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  N.  H. 

PROFILE  HOUSE  AM)  14  COTTAGES 

In  every  particular  a  leading  summer  resort, 
favored  with  clientage  of  the  highest  order. 
Location  unsurpassed.  GOLF  links  and 
TEN N  IS  courts  unexcelled.  Address 

C.  H.  GREENLEAF. 


Sunset  Hill  House 


Avalon,  N.  J.  b5?GE 

Nice  rooms  and  good  table.  Fine  surf 
bathing,  boating  and  fishing.  Tern  s  Irom 
Sfa  to  $10  per  week.  Mrs.  ,S.  K.  SCHERER. 

Hotel  Buckingham 

Avon=by-the-Sea,  N.  j. 

Open.  Special  June  rates.  Same  manage¬ 
ment  for  12  years.  Bcautilully  located  in  a 
grove  of  pine  trees,  one  block  to  ocean  and 
river  lor  bathing,  fishing,  yachting.  Modem 
improvements.  Concerts.  Booklet. 

MacDOWELL  &  MAUST. 


WHire  MOUNTAINS,  H.  H.  A„  /(farf  Seashore  Resort 

Avon  the  Sea,  N.  J. 

THE  OXFORD 


.  , .  of  interest.  Five  miles  from 

Profile  House.  Open  Innc  8  to  Oct.  15. 

S.  R.  ELLIOTT.  Manager. 


Improved  and  Enlarged 

Twenty-five  rooms  with  ten  bathroom 
suites  added  this  season.  Descriptive 
booklet  sent  on  applica  ion. 

BOWLES  &  HOSKINS 

Sugar  Hill,  N.  H. 


Illustrated  descriptive  booklet,  terms,  dia¬ 
grams  of  rooms  on  application. 

BOGGS  BROTHERS.  Managers. 


ASQl'AM  LAKES 

The  New  Asquam 

(Replacing  Asquam  House) 

Open  June  to  October 
Driving,  boating,  bathing,  bass-fishing. 
Shepard  Hill,  Kolrferness,  N.  H. 
GEO.  E.  JEWELL,  Manager. 

Jackson  Falls  House 

June ;  reduced  rates  early  and  late  in  season  ; 
excellent  sanitary  arrangements ;  golf  links. 
Write  lor  circulars.  Tkickev  Bros.,  Props. 

THE  FOREST  HOUSE,  White 
hits..  Intervale,  N.  H.— Newly 


BELLEVUE  MOUSE 

INTERVALE,  N.  K. 

Open  June  1.  Fine  view  of  the  mountains. 
New  improvements  include  private  baths, 
steam  heat,  and  electric  lights.  A  pretty 
booklet  is  sent  free.  J.  A.  Barnes’  Sons. 

Golf  Maplewood  Cottage 

Nearly  opposite  Maplewood  Hotel. 
Maplewood,  N.  H.  Finest  lo-  vv  tr 
cation  in  White  Mountain  Region. 
Termsinoderate.  Accommodates  125.  v 
NOW  OPEN.  Lih.n  H.  Ci i  i.nv.  Mgr. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  HOUSE 

“I,1!!,"”  White  Mountains 

18-hole  golf  course  under  the  slia- 
dowofMt  Washington.  All  the 
famous  resorts  in  the  mountains, 
Profile,  Franconia,  Bethlehem, 


THE  ECHOES  suGAR^iiLLj 

Ojiesi  .Tune  1  to  October  1 
•  ”  M.  F.  H1TCHINGS. 


LAKE  WINNEPESAUKEE 

LAKESIDE  HOUSE.  Open  May  IE 
The  WINNECOETTE.  Open  June  IS 


_ White  Mountains,  N.  H. — Fresh  butter, 

lilk,  eggs,  and  vegelables  from  proprietor's 
wnfarm.  Terms  moderate.  S.  D.  h  ad  den. 


New  Jersey 


ALI.BNHDKS  T,  N.  J. 

THE  DUNES 

Situation?  Look  at  it!  35  feet  from  boardwalk. 


Maplewood.  Jefferson, 
Fabyan’s,  Crawford’s,  Intervale, 
North  Conway,  and  Jackson,  cm 
be  visited  in  half-day  trips  or  less. 
Two  trains  each  weekday  from 
►  hotel  grounds  to  summit  of  Mt. 
Washington;  one  on  Sunday.  Post, 
Telegraph.  Telephone,  and  Ticket  Offices. 
L.  H.  Bingham,  3  Park  PI  New  York,  now 
booking  reservations.  ANDERSON  and 
PRICK, Mgrs.. Mount  Pleasant  House.N.H. 
Winter  Hotel,  THE  ORMOND,  Florida, 

£151)1  MIT  FA RMHO  USE,  New  Bos- 
IO  ton,  N.  H-.— Altitude  1200  ft. ;  125-ft. 
piazza ;  golf,  tennis,  lake  1  mile  distant.  Rural 
delivery.  Terms  go  to  $7.  S.  I-  Marobx. 


A  MODERN  HOTEL  BY  THE  SEA 

HOTEL  COLUMBIA 

AND  COTTAGES 
AS15URY  PARR.  N.  J. 

On  the  ocean  lront.  in  select  North  Asbury. 
Rooms  ensuitc,  with  private  baths.  Open 
June  IS.  Golf.  Accommodates  400.  Booklets. 
W .  HARVEY  JONES,  Owner  and  Mgr. 

On  the  beach  front : 
Helming  AMI  homelike  and  select.  Rates, 
,  .  n  i  r  illustrated  booklet,  i ' 

Asbury  Perk,  N.  J.  Apply  to  B.  B.  Smi 

THE  CHALFONTE 

ATLANTIC  CITY ,  N.  J. 

On  the  Beach 
At  North  Carolina  Avenue 
Modern  and  comfortable  in  every  detail. 
Established  for  many  years  as  a  popular, 
' '  ’  1  ' - Special  r;  ' 


TtieKearsargegsJ’C.sS' n.‘'h* 


GALEN  HALL 

Atlantic  City,  K.  J® 

A  Sanatorium  A  Hotel 
Comfortable,  well  appointed,  homelike. 
Good  ser 
booklet. 


Avon-by-the-Sea,  K.  J. 

BERWICK  LODGE 


.veil  furnished ;  table  perfect,  number  of 
guests  limited.  References  exchanged.  For 
terms  address  EDITH  COPLAND. 

7m’T\w  i.SiDt  ’ 

Beach  Haven,  N.  J.  Now  open 
Hot  sea-water  baths  in  house  and  all  the 
desirable  adjuncts  of  a  modem  hotel  home  by 
the  Sea.  Beach  Haven  is  noted  for  its  match¬ 
less  bay  for  sailing  and  fishing,  Us  superb 
bathing,  and  the  select  class  of  Us  patrons. 
Send  for  souvenir.  Rout.  B.  Engle  &  Son. 

|  Lake  Hopatcong’s  w“°£0E|ia 

Convenient ;  first-class  ;  reasonable  rates. 
D.  L.  BRYANT,  Landing.  N.  J. 

1 0\G  BKANClf 

N.  J. 

HOTEL  BRIGHTON 

Beautifully  situated  on  Ocean  front  with 
extensive  lawns  surrounding  house,  and  only 
two  minutes’  walk.  Irom  depot.  One  hour 
and  ten  minutes  distance  from  N.Y.  City. 
Accommodations  lor  250.  Amusements— 
bathing,  boating,  fishing,  crabbing,  golf,  ten¬ 
nis,  croquet;  fitly  miles  macadamized  roads 
for  driving,  bicycling,  etc.  Music  twicu 
daily.  Rates  moderate.  Write  lor  booklet. 
PALMER  anti  MacDOWELL 

Established  11 
Ocean  Gro 
N.  Pitman  Ave.,  near  the  ocean.  Spe¬ 
cial  rates  lor  I  vine.  CHAS.  J .  HUN  1. _ 

!  PINE  BLUFF  INN 

POINT  PLEASANT,  N.  J. 

Seashore  and  country  combined ;  situated 
among  the  pines  on  high  bluff  on  Manasquan 
River  not  lar  from  ocean.  Surl  and  still- 
water  bathing,  boating,  wheeling;  country 
club  with  golf  links  200  feet  from  Inn.  Elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  all  conveniences.  Special 
rates  lor  June  and  September.  Opens  May 
30th.  Send  for  booklet. 

WALTER  P.  BEERS.  Manager. 


Leith  Villa,  Atlantic  City.  Ventnor,  N.  J. 

Unobstructed  ocean  view  ;  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Fine  wheeling,  driving,  bathing, 
fishing ;  artesian  well ,  UOleet  deep.  M.  Miller. 


Special  June  rate,  ;»10  for  best  1 
Every  room  lull  ocean  view.  J.S.  Hin 


RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 


New  Jersey 


THE  BREAKERS  spring 

New,  select,  high-grade  hotel;  delightful 
location  ou  ocean  front ;  open  June  IS.  Golf, 
surf  bathing.  GEO.  D.  RUSSELL. 


SprlSf  j^ak®  Maxim  Cottage 

Near  the  beach,  modern  conveniences,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  excellent  table.  J une  to  October. 

»*-  'V.  TOMLI - 


N ew  York  City 


Attractive  rooms  in  select 
private  boarding-house  near  Fifth  Ave. 
Parlot  dining-room,  private  tables.  Appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  best.  References  exchanged. 
Address  Miss  YONGE,  32  West  17th  Street. 


.4  4  Tfl  STREET,  818  WEST.  Rooms 
and  board.  Convenient  to  shopping 
district  and  all  theaters.  Families  or  single 
persons.  References.  E.  B.  Hitchcock. 


THE  ADIRONDACK 

Hotel  Ampersand 

AND  COTTAGES 
Lower  Saranac  Lake 
Ampersand,  IV.  Y. 

A  most  delightful  lake  and  mountain  resort. 
Perfect  Golf  Links.  Opens  June  22. 

Rocky  Point  Inn 

Meed  of  “Fourth  Lake,"  Fulton  Chain 

AD1RONDACKS 

Attracts  R©fireod  and  Substantial 
People 

Open  June  15th.  I-’or  illustrated  book¬ 
let  address  ELMER  BLAIR,  Secretary, 
445  Western  Ave..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


New  York 


ADIRONDACKS 

THE  WAWBEEK 

and  Cottages 

ON  UPPER  SARANAC  LAKE 
Pure  spring  water.  9  hole  Golf  Links. 
Private  tables,  boating,  hunting,  hshing. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  to  J.  BEN 
HART,  Proprietor,  Wawbeek,  N.  Y. 


UNDERCLIFF 

Oa  Lake  Placid  Adirondacks 

©PEN  JUNE  25th 
Engagements  for  rooms  and  cottages  arenow 
closing.  Mrs.  H.  D.  HUN  1 ,  Mgr. 

143  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


ADIRONDACKS.  Hotel  Ayers 

on  LAKE  DUANE  is  certainly  the  Pearl 
of  the  Mountains.  For  illustrated  book¬ 
let  of  this  beautiful  resort  apply  to  W.  I. 
AYERS  &  SON.  Ayers,  !■  ranklin  Co..  N.V. 


HOTEL  WESTMINSTER 

1,000  ISL.AIVDS 

WeslEslusfer  Park,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Select  Family  Hotel.  Most  picturesque 
location.  Fine  orchestra.  Boating.and  fish¬ 
ing.  Golf  Links.  Direct  boat  or  rail  connec- 


Ep worth  Hotel 

Most  accessibly  located  for  600  of  you  Pan- 
American  and  Niagara  Falls  visitors ;  two 
short  blocks  north  of  Exposition  Station, 
where  all  Belt  Line  steam  trams  arrive.  High- 
class  hotel ;  modern  conveniences ;  moderate 
rates.  Convention  tent,  free  to  patrons  on 
agreement.  Shower  baths  free.  Rooms  re- 
served  on  application.  tofiKS'S.  Y. 


Cottage.  De¬ 
lightful  summer  home.  Send _ for  illustrated 
booklet.  C.  H.  Morhous,  Jay. Essex  Co.. N.Y. 


Adirondacks 

Mts.  Purest  water.  Hunting  and  fishing. 
$S  and  S9.  Illustrated  circular. 

Adirondacks.  —  Estes  House, 

Keene  Valley,  N.  Y.-Hcart  of  Mts. 
Fishing,  hunting,  mountain-climbing,  and 
driving.  Send  for  booklet.  $S  to  $12. 


ADIRONDACKS 


“PINE  RIDGE  INN” 

In  the  Adirondacks 
An  ideal  mountain  home  ;  elegantly  furnish¬ 
ed  ;  modern  plumbing :  electric  bells,  etc., etc.; 
fine  trout  and  bass  hshing.  Open  June  1st. 
H.  F.  Davis,  Prop’r,  North  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Quiet — Comfortable — Homelike 

THE  WILLEY  HOUSE 

HURRICAICE.  ESSEX  G0„  If.  Y. 
Opens  June  1st 

For  special  J  une  rates  and  other  particulars 
write  HARVEY  WILLEY,  Propr. 

LAKE- MEACllAM 

Adirondacks 

Duane,  New  York.  Most  beautiful  lake 
in  the  woods,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  St.  Regis 
system.  Fine  beach,  the  best  of  hshing  and 
hunting,  good  boats  and  trusty  guides,  good 
roads  through  unbroken  forests.  Golf  links. 
New  buildings.  Postal  telegraph  and  daily 
mail.  We  offer  comfort,  rest,  and  quiet. 
May  1st  to  October  1st. 

Lake  Meacham  Hotel  Company 

AMRONMCKHOUSE 

KEENE  VALLEY 

S.  KELLEY,  Haneger  New  York 
-Accommodates  200;  hot  and  cold 
water,  electric  bells ;  baths  open  fireplaces, 
latest  sanitary  system  ;  small  orchestra  ;  table 
first-class;  bunting  and  fishing  in  season; 
illustrated  booklet  ou  application. _ 

BANNER  HOUSE.  In  the  Northern 
Adirondacks.  A  summer  resort  that  will 
please  you.  Easy  of  access  and  terms  moder¬ 
ate.  f.  S.  Kirly,Prop.,Chateaugay  Lake, N.Y . 


Camp  Mohawk 
and  Cottages. 
Fourth  Lake.Fulton  Chain.  Write  for  book¬ 
let.  GEO.  H.  SNYDER.  Eagle  Bay.  N.Y. 


J\.  Russia.  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  homelike 
hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks.  Wnte 
for  circulars.  LAVERTY  BROS.,  Prop’rs. 

Adirondack  mountains. 

Boarders  wanted;  rates  $8  to  $10  per 
week.  For  further  particulars  address  Mrs. 
E.  Mead,  Indian  Lake,  Hamilton  Co..  N.  Y. 


1  AltmnAanhc  Indian  Point  House, 
AaSrOndaQKS  chateaugay  Lake. 

Daily  mail ;  cuisine  perfect ;  $10  per  week. 
For  illustrated  circular  address 

R.  M.  Shutts,  Merrill,  N.  Y. 

Wlilfceface  Inn, Adirondack  Co., Owner. 

Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks.  Now  open.  New  building  and  new 
dining  hall  tins  season.  Finest  golf.  For 
booklet  and  particulars  address  Edward 
Griffith,  Mgr.,  Whiteface,  N.  Y. 


_ .  _ _ _ _  Fine 

boating.fishing.dnves.and  walks.  Reasonable 
rates.  Send  for  booklet.  J.  F.  Whitney. Propr. 

Blue  Mountain  House 

Altitude  2,000  feet :  scenery  unsurpassed ; 
boating,  bathing,  fishing.  Booklets  of 
TYLER  M.  M ERWIN,  Proprietor, 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN  LAKE.  N.  Y. 


Pan-American 

Superior  accommodations  for  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  at  my  home.  Location  unsurpassed,  con¬ 
venient  to  the  city,  near  exposition  entrance, 
house  modem.  Rooms  for  two,  $2  to  >3  per 
day.  References  required.  Mrs.  I.  C.  Moss. 
lta  Lancaster  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.V. 

STATLER’S  HOTEL 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

LARGEST  in  fch©  WORLD.  300  ft. 
from  the  Main  Entrance  to  the  Exposition. 

KO  For  lodging,  breakfast,  and 

ooa  eve.  dinner.  Rooms  with 

bath  extra.  Send  for  free  maps  and  folder,  tell¬ 
ing  about  our  Guaranteed  Accommodations. 


Elmwood  district. 
Superior  house,  large  cool  rooms.  Bath. 
Breakfast.  Special  rates  to  parties.  Refs.  ex. 
Mrs.  Richard  L.  Bertram.  10S  Ashland 
Ave.,  or  care  Western  Savings  Bank,  Buffalo. 

A  m  EV  _  ...  . 

vaie  house  c 

Exp.  gates. 

MWM„.  0,,tuo, ...,  ,.es  andlong- 
timers.  Parke,  759  Bird  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

PAN- AMERICAN,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

438  NORWOOD  AVE. 

Rooms,  Elmwood  district,  .§100  to  $1.50  pet 
person.  Address  THE  NORWOOD. 

Large  ro - -  ........ 

family.  Central  Park 
District.  5  minutes  from  main  entrance.  Break¬ 
fasts  if  desired.  Kates,  with  bath,  $1.00  per 
day.  Address  26  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo. 


_  American 

visitors.  Elmwood  district.  Ten  minutes’ 
walk  to  Exposition.  Meals.  Send  for  circular. 
C.  H.  DeShon,  449  Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo. 


PAN 


Si 


Cascade  Lake  House 

Fine  fishing,  bowling,  boating,  tennis,  etc. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  in  house.  Wnte 
for  circular.  E.  M.  WESTON,  Prop.,  „ 
_ Cascadeville,  N.Y. 

BUFFALO 

Visitors  well  cared  for  at  the  fine  new 

WOODBINE  HOTEL  IE 


prices.  Location  desirable.  Kefs.  ex.  hits. 
W.  B.CLEVES  3S3  Bryant  St., Buffalo, N.Y  . 

T> AN- AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 
X  Four  rooms  in  fine  private  residence  close 
to  direct  car  line  can  be  engaged  as  wanted. 
Address  310  Norwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

i  Aeconim - , - — -  . 

,  „  ...i- American  ’’visitors.  Ten 

minutes  from  grounds.  References  exchanged. 
Mrs.  Hinb,  2210  Main  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Johnson  Park 

1A11  rooms  large,  airy,  and  beautifully  fur¬ 
nished.  Rates,  $1  no  per  person.  Excellent 
6  caf6.  Write  for  bookiet. 


Y7Tsitors  to  Pan-American  can  make 
Y  advance  arrangements.  Hotel  Columbia 
accommodates  S00;  two  blocks  from  Union 
1  Depot.  Send  for  booklet.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 


venient  location.  Private  bath.  Special  rates 
to  parties  of  four  or  more.  Address  3S2 
Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


•looking  5  ! 

es.  A.J.G 


R,  East 


The  Jackson 
Sanatorium 

OarasvilEe,  Lav.  Co.,  New  York 

Send  for  literature  as  to  Methods  of 
Treatment  and  special  advantages. 
Address 

J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON.  M.D..  Box  199. 


THOMPSON’S  HOTEL 

Lake  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

Golf,  fisliing,  boating,  etc.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet. 

EMERSON  CLARK.  Prop. 


East  Hampton,  Long  Island.— Mrs 
Ann  Parsons  Cottage.  A  refined  summe 
home.  Large,  airy  rooms:  excellent  table 


THE  BAY  HOUSE 

Orient,  Long  Island.— Pleasantly  situ¬ 
ated  ;  beautiful  water  surroundings.  Desir¬ 
able  summer  resting  place.  Homelike  and 
comfortable.  Good  table.  Terms  moderat 
Send  for  booklet.  C.  B.  KING  &  SON. 


The  GLEASON 
SANITARIUM 


ELMIRA 

NEW  YORK 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS 

The  KENSINGTON 

Opens  Juno  I8th 
HENRY  A.  BANG,  Proprietor. 
New  York  Office.  Sturtevant  House. 


home.  J^arge,  airy  rooms  :  excellent  tame  ,  s  *-**  1 1  '  '  «  '  »  ‘ * 

niodem  convenieqces  ;  good  drainage  rebBILT.  Elevator.  Steam  heat.  Elec- 

Ciolf  links  in  vicinity  on  coast ,  bad'tnKt  J  iric  bells.  -Sun  parlor.  All  forms  of  baths. 


trie  bells.  Sun  parlor.  All  forms  of  baths. 
Electricity  and  massage.  Bicycling.  Golf. 
Driving.  Br.  .JOHN  C.  FISHER, 
formerly  of  Warsaw  Salt  Baths,  resident 
physician.  Write  for  booklet  to 

Edward  B.  Gleason.  Proprietor, 


The  Westport  Inn 

WESTPORT,  m  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN,  N.  ¥. 

Adirondacks.  dry  climate,  no  mosquitoes, 
mountain  spring  water,  boating,  bathing,  fish¬ 
ing,  driving,  tennis,  golf.  H.  P.  Smith,  Mgr. 

THE  FRONIENAC-,.  . 

The  fem  of  the  Stlawreace  River  S, 

AND  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  MAG-  lesque  location  on  Lake  Champlain.  Boating, 
NIFICENT  OF  SUMMER  HOTELS 

JOKE  1 2th.  CLOSES  OCT.  1st  . . 

Situated  on  an  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  f - 

River,  it  has  a  delightful,  cool  and  invigorat-  iff  f  ***-•  'Toil  Hotel 

ing  climate.  All  forms  of  amusements,  in-  I  imiSCZCH  *-  UJJ  KwlCl 
. . .  *°  °  QUAKER  HILL,  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Before  arranging  your  outing  write  for 

Picturesque  Huletts  ” 

which,  tells  of  the  most  charming  resort  on 
Lake  George.  HENRY  W.  BUCKELL, 
owner.  P.  O.  Huletts  Landing.  N.  Y. 

KENT, 


piv.  you,  1CU1113,  1IOUI  11S11U1M,  dUU  UCCI  IIUlll- 

mg.  J.  R.  CARSON,  Schroon  River,  N.Y. 

LAKE  GEORGE 

“  The  most  beautiful  lake  in  America." 

beaWdful°spot.  SILVER  BAY 
SILVER  BAY  HOTEL 

One  of  its  largest  and  finest  summer  homes. 
Built  and  conducted  for  the  best  people. 
No  Bar.  Pure  water.  Pure  air.  Pure  food. 

Address  SILAS  H.  PAINE. 

Hotel  Majestic,  West  72d  Street,  New  York; 
or  Silver  Bay  Hotel,  Silver  Bay.  N.  Y. 

THE  GLEN  SPRINGS 

The  Nauheim  Baths  of  America 

A  Health  Resort  and  Hotel  of  the  highest 
class.  The  most  complete  and  modem  bath¬ 
ing  establishment  in  America.  H  vdrotherapy 
and  Electricity  in. all  forms;  valuable  nun: 
eral  springs  "r 
i  in., 


eluding  fishing,  boating,  bowling,  tennis, 
There  is  also  an  excellent  nine-hole  ku.. 
course  on  the  island  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  hotel. 

C.  G.  TRUSSELL.  Mgr. 
FRONTENAC.  JEFFERSON  CO..  N.Y. 
Also  Manager  Hotel  Bon  Air.  Augusta,  Ga. 


Two  hours  from  New  York  by  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road.  Opens  June  20th.  1.200 feet  elevation. 
GOLF  LINKS  AND  ALL  OTHER 
AMUSEMENTS. 

N.  S.  HOWE,  Manager.  , 
Post  Office  address.  Pawling,  New  Y  ork. 
New  York  Office.  F.  H.  Scofield.  1  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York. 


SOPER  MOUSE 

WINDHAM.  N.  Y. 

Opens  June  1st.  Booklet.  W.  J.  Soper,  Prop. 


Oregon 


WHERE  ROLLS  THE  OREGON 

CLOUD  CAP  INN 

7.000  ft.  elevation.  Mt.  Head,  Oregon 
The  most  accessible  snow-clad  peak  in 
America.  Daily  stages  from  Hood  River. 

Mrs.  S.  LANGILLE.  Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


Beautifully  situated  at  the  foothills  of  the 
Adirondacks.  Send  for  circular.  Reference: 
George  L.  Richardson,  Rector,  Glens  balls. 
M.  E.  Haviland,  32  Nassau  St„  N.  Y.  City. 

“The  Pines” 

stead,  L.  I.  Rev.  R.  Hebcr  Newton  says: 

"  We  have  the  most  pleasant  memories  of  the 
weeks  spent  at ‘The  Pines.'  During  twelve 
years’  residence  near  you,  we  scarcely  ever  had 
to  employ  a  physician.”  Fine  shade,  acres 
lawn.  Seashore  accessible.  Booklet  mailed. 

Yin. i,  house 

Henderson,  N.  Y.  Beautifully  situated  on 
Lake  Ontario.  Good  boating ;  bass  fishing ; 
swimming;  pleasant  drives.  Reached  via  s 
New  York  Central  system.  Write  for  book-  1 
let  to  H.  H.  GILL.  Prop. _ " 


BEDFORD  SPRINGS,  PA. 

“  The  Carlsbad  of  America  ” 

The  Bedford  Springs  Hotel 


Saratoga, 

tije  fcranfc  Union  I  HEIGHTS  INN 


©pen  3nnc  15  to  ©ct.  1. 

Special  Terms  per  Week  or  Season. 
WOOLLEY  &  GE KUANS 
Proprietors. 

Saratoga  Springs.  New  York. 


BR*  STRONG’S 

XJie  SARATOGA  SPRINGS 
SANITARIUM 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A -’.sab!  5'  Chasm  h  For  health,  rest,  or  recreation.  The  ap- 
odern  improvements.  SS  to  $12.  E.  A.  I  pointments  of  a  first-class  hotel;  elevator; 
- ii- —  v .... r,„v r*n  M  v  0  — ■  Aiar-tm-itv:  imkkii-i- •  lurk- 


. . . rt  of  the  Catskills ;  spacious 

g^’?sSaBgM«l«idr 


AND  COTTAGES 

Alleghany  mountains 

Main  Line  Penna.  R.  R.  First-class  ap¬ 
pointments  with  moderate  rates  ;  steam  heat; 
tennis,  bowling,  etc.;  purest  spring  water. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation.  A.  R.  GRIER,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

G1ESG0,  PA.— P0C0S0  M0OTTAH1S 
THE  INN  AT  Will  open 6  Mo. 22d. 


Jordan,  Prop.,  Keeseville,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  |  suites  with  bath :  electricity;  massage ;  Turk- 

— ~ — - — ■ — -- — - — - — -  |  ish,  Russian,  Sulphur,  Hydro-electric.  Nu- 

E/kHE  GEOKGE  f^.Y  I  heim,  Mineral,  and  other  baths.  Spragues 

At  the  most  picturesque 
portion  of  the  Lake  is  the 

Hundred  Island  House 

Every  comfort  for  the  summer  guests  as  well 
as  all  amusements.  Send  for  handsomely 
illustrated  booklet  to 

HENRY  g.  NICHOLS.  Manager. 


fortably  furnished. 
Extensive  views,  pure  water.  Acres  of  rho¬ 
dodendrons  .  Plenty  of  shade  and  good  roads. 
Buck  Hill  Falls  is  a  summer  settlement  for 

lukiiu  ...... _  _  _  Friends  and  Friendly  people.  Over300acres, 

hot  air  treatment  for  Rheumatism.  Sun  parlor  j  including  one  of  the  prettiest  glens  and 
and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Saratoga  waters.  J  f_j]g  ;n  Pennsylvania.  Booklet.  Address 

Golf,  Croquet,  and  Lawn  Tennis.  Ulus-  J  ~  -  ..  . -  . 

trated  booklet  free. _ 


j  The  Inn,  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Cresco  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Accommodates  forty  guests.  Broad  ve-  j  Near  Water  Gap.  Elevated  Modem  ap- 
rassda.  Reasonable  rates.  M.  E-  MORSE-  *  pointments.  Illustrated  booklet. 


RECREATION  DEPARTMENT 


Pennsylvania  5  Vermont _ 

Country  Property 

The  CRESTMGNT  INN 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Table  service  the  very  best— Fresh  fruits, 
meats,  and  vegetables  a  specialty,  finest 
artesian  water  lor  all  purposes.  Heautitul 
suites  with  or  without  baths.  Electric  lights, 
steam  heat,  all  home  comforts.  Large  lake, 
finest  boating  and  bathing.  2,200  feet  ele¬ 
vation.  Send  for  booklet. 

.WILLIAM  Y.  WARNER,  Proprietor. 

ITOXEL  WINDH  AM.Nmvfane,  Vt. 

XI  Twelve  miles  from  Brattleboro  on  the  B. 
&  W.  H.  R.R.:  large,  airy  rooms,  newly  fur¬ 
nished  ;  near  mineral  springs :  park  of  4  acreo, 
beautifully  shaded,  jn  connection  with  house; 
good  livery,  fine  drives  :  an  excellent  view  oi 
Newfane  Mountain;  the  summer  home  oi 
Mrs.  Carswell  Broad;  hslung  and  hunting 
near  by;  rates  per  week  $5  to  $12,  according 
to  location  ;  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  from  the 
farm ;  close  to  depot ;  telegraphandteleiihone, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  I'.  SI  LCVLEK, 
Proprietor.  References,  Mr.  Wni.  P. 
Williams.  110-116  Nassau  St.,  New \  ork  City. 
Old  Home  Week  celebrated  at  Newlane. 

TJtUKNISHED  HOUSE  TO  BENT, 

JT  July  and  August,  in  suburb  12  minutes 
by  traiu  from  Boston.  In  quiet, private  park, 
surrounded  by  forest  trees,  with  birds  and 
squirrels.  Eleven  rooms  and  laundry,  gas 
range,  open  fireplace,  telephone,  large  shady 
balcony;  10  minutes  walk  from  Jamaica 
Pond,  15  from  Franklin  Park  golf  links  and 
Arboretum,  30  minutes  by  trolley  from  Park 
St.  Best  of  driving  and  cycling.  References 
required.  Address  L.  A  N  HER  SUN,  Parley 
Vale,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston. 

fjff  TV  ¥  A  LARGE,  AVELI.- 
XXtJX-.'Jt-*  FURNISHED  HOUSE 
TO  LET,  with  all  modern  conveniences 
(electric  lights)  on  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue. 
Fine  lawn,  ISO  ft.  beach  front,  good  bathing 
and  boating,  to  a  strictly  private  family. 
Apply  to  S.  Q,  CURRIER,  254  Chestnut 
Ave.,  Jamaica  Flam.  Mass. 

TRC  Scientific  treatment  EOJNS1 

of  all  Diseases.  FA. 

Water  Gap  Sanitarium 
&  i 

"EVAIRHILL  FARMHOUSE,  on  the 
X  Heights  overlooking  Water  Gan.  Table 
supplied  Irom  farm  ;  pure  water  :  old  shade  ; 
circular.  Lewis  Ovhrfibld.  Minsi,  Pa. 

HYf&P  Snd&try,  Vf.  Open  June  1.  Cen- 

IllWK  lenuial Anniversary,  horillus- 
MlMAIt  trated  booklcLs  address  A.  vv. 
M AR UK  H  voe  &  Son,  Owners  and  Mgrs. 

COUNTRY  PROPERTY 

SUMMER  HOUSES 

At  West  Chop  ssd  Vineyard  Haven  Beach 
FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET.-Fumished 
and  all  modern  improvements. 

Chas.  S.  Norton,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Country 

Real  Estate  Wanted 

and  for  sale  (farm,  residence,  and  business 
property).  If  you  want  to  buy  lor  cash  or 
sell  for  cash  (no  matter  where  located)  send 
description  and  cash  price  and  get  my 
wonderfully  successful  plan  FREE; 
also  sample  copy  of  "  Ostiandcr  s  Monthly, 
the  guide  to  a  cash  buyer.  Send  description 

1221  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tbs  Walter  Sanitarium 

Walter's  Park  ( Wentersvilla),  Pa. 

Open  ail  the  year.  All  modern  conven¬ 
iences.  Send  lor  illustrated  booklet. 

SUMMER  HOMES 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

For  information  in  regard  to  houses  for  sale  or 
to  rent  in  this  famous  summer  resort  address 
Warner  &  Whiting,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Rhode  Island 

DOR  SALE— New tonville.  Thehome- 
X’  stead  and  grounds  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Rev.  John  Worcester  are  now  offered 
for  sale.  The  house  and  lots  are  bcaulilully 
situated  on  a  hillside  not  more  than  six  min¬ 
utes  from  the  station.  Address  P.  O.  Box  2, 
New  tonville,  Mass. 

HOTEL  MANISSES 

Block  Isl'ind,  R.  I.— Fifteen  miles  at 
sea;  surf  bathing:  cable;  daily  boats ;  gas, 
electric  bells':  orchestra ;  moderate  prices  ; 
send  for  pamphlet.  Address  E.  A.  BROWN, 
Hotel  Parkview,  5S  W.  42d  St.,  New  York. 

NORFOLK,  CONN.  MgJgpS 

to  let,  for  sale,  or  exchange.  Dr.  Bulxlby, 

4  East  37th  Street,  New  York. 

BLOCK  ISLAND,  KL.  I. 

Vaill  Cottages 

SOUTH  BLUFFS.  —  Golf  a  special 
feature.  Send  lor  illustrated  booklet 

J.  M.  VAILL,  Prop.  T.  V.  BARTON,  Mgr. 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

Tiie  Vaill  Homestead  for  Rest 

13  rooms;  windmill;  stables.  Occupied 
6  years  by  the  late  Sidney  Dihon.  Address 
Miss  J.  M.  VAILL,  Block  Island.  R.  I. 

TO  f?FNT  Furnished  nine-room  house 

S  Kt  KL.1N  I  at  Liule  Naliant,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Every  room  has  ocean  view.  Surf 
bathing,  boating,  etc.  $75  per  month.  Ad¬ 
dress  P.  O.  Box  31$.  Lynn,  Mass. 

DOR  RENT.  Shelter  Island  Heights, 
X  N.Y.—' The  cottage  of  the  late  Dr.  Storrs ; 
eleven  rooms,  fully  iumished;  bathroom,  but¬ 
ler's  pantry,  etc.  All  modem  improvements. 
Superb  view.  T°  let  for  the  season.  Address 
Franklin  Trust  Co.,  Executor, Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

NARRAGANSETT  PIER,  R.  I. 

PETTAQUAMSCUTT  HOUSE 
Delightful  and  healthful  location  near  water. 
Free  transportation  to  beach  and  station. 
Everything  first  class.  Send  lor  illustrated 
booklet.  GEO.  E.  WOOD,  Manager. 

LYME,  CONN. 

carefully  built  furnished  cottages,  eleven  and 
thirteen  rooms,  with  modern  conveniences, 
shade  trees,  gardens,  stables,  sea  bathing,  fine 
views.  Also  large  unfurnished  house.  Mrs. 
E.  E.  SALISBURY.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

T>AN-AMERI€AN.— Shore  cottage  on 
A  Lake  Erie,  four  miles  from  Buffalo ; 
frequent  trains,  fine  location,  completely  fur¬ 
nished;  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing.  $250 
forseason.  550  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

ADIRONDACKS 

If  you  want  a  cotfage,  a  camp,  a  building 
site,  or  forest  lands,  near  Paul  Smith’s,  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake,  or  Lake  Placid,  apply  to  the  Real 
Estate  Agent  at  Saranac  l,ake,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  F.  ROBERTS. 

Weekapaug  Inn 

Southern  Rhode  Island  Shore 

Five  miles  east  of  Watch  Hill.  Fine  surf¬ 
bathing,  boating,  and  fishing.  Golf  links.  A 
few  rooms  unengaged  for  June  and  July. 
Write  for  photographs  and  circular. 

F.  C.  BUFFUM,  Prop’r, 

Weekapaug,  R.  I. 

Maine  Coast 

Lots  on  finest  point  of  Casco  Bay ;  live 
boats  daily  lrom  Portland.  For  free  de¬ 
scriptive  booklet  address  L. H.  Spaulding, 
35  Fourth  Avenue,  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

SEASHORE 

At  e  is  trance  of  Portsmouth  Harbor, 
finest  on  coast ;  furnished  cottages  to  rent,  9 
to  14  rooms  and  bath.  Commanding  ocean 
and  harbor.  Every  seaside  attraction.  Golf. 
Hotel  near.  Address  S.  Ellery  Jennison, 
Gerrish  Island,  Kittery  Point,  Me. 

Aairondacks— For  Sale 

Cottage  and  outbuildings,  including  stable, 
barn,  ice-house,  also  a.  gardener's  cottage. 
Picturesquely  situated  in  a  near  center  to 
trout  fishing,  bunting;,  and  scenic  driving. 

-  ltogether  a  delightful  home  and  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  cost.  Address  A.  K.  DUDLEY.  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  N.  Y.,  or  GEO.  W.  PECK,  2 
Piatt  Street,  New  York  City. 

1  Vermont 

]>tu-!iligton,  Vermont,— A  quiet  home 

1 9  with  pleasant,  airy  rooms,  near  Univer¬ 
sity  Buildings.  .  Electric  cars  every  twenty 
minutes  connecting  with  all  trains  and  steam¬ 
ers.  Terms  reasonable.  Mrs.  NELLIE  J. 
CLAPP,  35  Colchester  Ave. 

Orris  Island,  Maine 

To  let,  large  cottage,  close  to  shore,  11 
rooms.  Modem  conveniences.  Fully  fur¬ 
nished.  Apply  to  C.  P.  PUTNAM,  63 
Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ATICKLY FURNISHED  SUMMER 
HOME  for  rent  at  Ellenviil.e,  N.  Y.; 
popular  mountain  resort ;  large  piazza,  fine 
lawn,  garden,  fruit,  etc. ;  modem  conven¬ 
iences.  Rent  reasonable.  For  particulars 
inquire  of  J.  W.  COUNT,  Monsey.  N.  Y. 

CHESTER,  VERMONT 

Home,  desirable  location,  large  airy  rooms, 
pure  water,  shade,  piazza,  croquet  ground,  fine 
scenery,  good  roads,  excellent  livery.  Terms 
reasonable.  Ref.  The  Misses  SARGEANT. 

SUMMER  COTTAGES 

To  let  and  seashore  property  for  sale  on  all 
parts  of  Cape  Cod.  Falmouth  and  vicinity  a 
specialty.  Ensign  E.  Howes,  Falmouth, Mass. 

GLEN  HOUSE  KftS 

soil,  pleasantly  located.  *  Moderate  ’prices. 
Write  for  circulars.  F.  A.  FARR. 

ir  eerie  Valley.— To  rent  for  summer, 
XV  pleasant  home  of  10  large  rooms,  fur¬ 
nished.  Fine  shade,  pure  water,  ice  furnished. 
$200.  Mrs.R.E.  Winch,  Beedcs  P.  0„  N.  Y. 

NANTUCKET 

Fully  furnished  Oceancliff  Cottages.  16,  10 
rooms ;  Studio,  4  rooms,  gallery.  Bath-rooms, 
$1,000,  $350;  piano  -.stable ;  near  beach,  hotels, 
sailing,  fishing,  golf;  climate,  location  unsur¬ 
passed.  Eastman  Johnson, 65  W.  55th,  N.Y. 

LAKE  HOUSE 

0a  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN,  Larra&ee’s  Point,  Vt. 

$25  pei  week.  S2  a  day.  R.  L.  AnsGG,  Prop. 

TOOK  A  DESIRABLE  PLACE  to 
X  enjoy  a  vacation  at  moderate  rates  write 
"THE  PROSPECT.”.  Vsrgennes,  Vt. 
First-class  references  furnished. 

POMONA  CamteHart?” 

“The  Coming  Summer  Resort  of  Tennessee  " 
2.200  ft.  above  sea  level,  on  CUMBER¬ 
LAND  PLATEAU.  Pure  air  and  water, 
cool  summer  nights— a  delightful  climate. 
Board  in  private  families  can  be  obtained. 
Dwellings  for  sale  or  rent.  Address  Sec’y, 
POMONA  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIA. 
TIQN,  Pomona,  Cumberland  Co.)  Teun, 

BUZZARDS  BAY  afS; 

North  Falmouth,  three  fully  furnished 
cottages,  with  or  without  stables,  situated 
directly  on  the  water ;  modern  conveniences ; 
good  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing.  Address 
F.  W,  DOWNER,  28  State  Street,  Boston. 

f  Constipation  &  Hemorrhoids  Cured  by^ 

Entona 

THE  ORIGINAL  WHITE  WHEAT  GLUTEN  SUPPOSITORIES 

by  increasing  the  nutrition  of 
the  parts  through  absorption 

Fifty  cents  a  box  at  all  Druggists  or  sent,  carefully  packed,  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

vvvvvvvv 

SAMPLES  FREE 

AddKssTH^E^N^CoM^«^Dep^O^^^?iftI^^e^>^^Yori^ 


KODAK” 


Stands  for  all 
that  is  “Best  in 
: Photography 

To  the  perfection  of  KodaK 
construction,  to  the  perfect 
tion  of  the  KodaK  mechan= 
ism,  to  the  perfection  of  w 
the  KodaK  lenses,  is  due  the 

ISriumph  of  Kodakery 


All  Kodaks  Load  in  Daylight  with  our  Transparent 
Film  Cartridges.  Several  styles  use  either  films  or 
plates.  Sixty-four  page  catalogue,  describing  them 
in  detail,  free  at  the  Kodak  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  IV.  H.  Vail,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

says : 

“  Tartarlithine  removes  or  miti¬ 
gates  rheumatic  pains  promptly  and 
permanently. 

“It  does  not  irritate  the  stomach 
nor  produce  any  heart  disturbance. 
“It  is  thoroughly  safe  and  reliable. 
“It  causes  an  increased  discharge 
of  uric  acid  from  the  first  dose. 

“It  has  a  pleasant  taste." 

Send  for  our  Free  Pamphlet,  telling 
you  how  to  cure  Rheumatism. 


Premium 


Just  what  you  want  for  breakfast  — its 
tempting  appearance  is  very  stimulating 
to  the  morning  appetite. 

To  bring  out  the  exceptional  flavor  of  Premium  Bacon,  slice  very  thin  and  lay  in  hot  frying  pan. 
When  clear,  turn  them  over.  Tip  the  pan  a  little  so  that  the  fat  will  run  to  one  side.  If  not  desired 
crisp  and  dry,  turn  the  slices  before  they  become  clear,  and  remove  before  all  the  fat  is  tried  out. 

Swift  8c  Company 

Packing  Plants  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Paul 
Over  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Branch  Houses  in  the  United  States 


Extract  from  letter  of  John  N.  Wright,  Tabriz,  Persia,  June  24th,  1901 


Every  where  in  our  field  the  Moslems  seem  in  a  restless  state 
of  mind,  and  are  seeking  for  some  remedy  in  a  religious  change.  The 
sect  of  Babis  are  making  large  gains  in  the  rural  districts  we  visited. 
Every  one  of  their  leaders  are  enlightened  men  intellectually  at  least, 
and  three  of  their  main  leaders  have  been  brought  into  close  contact 
with  us.  In  fact,  one  was  an  evangelist  for  the  Swedish  missionaries 
and  another  applied  for  baptism  from  us,  before  he  was  led  off  to  Babism. 
They  seem  to  correspond  to  the  Brahma  Somaj  of  India  in  trying  to  hold 
on  to  their  old  faith  while  drawing  largely  on  the  Bible  for  their  teach¬ 
ings.  I  hope  they  may  prepare  the  way  for  religious  freedom  in  Persia. 
At  the  same  time  it  makes  one  sad  to  see  them  approach  so  near  the  truth 
in  many  respects  and  yet  miss  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  altogether. 


Extract  -Prom  letter  of  j.  n.  Wright, 

June  24th. ,  1901. 

Every  where  in  our  field  the  Moslems  seem  in  a  restless 
state  of  mind,  and  are  seeking  for  some  remedy  in  a  religious  change. 

The  sect  of  Babis  are  making  large  gains  in  the  small  districts  we 
visited.  Every  one  of  their  leaders  are  enlightened  men  intellectually 
at  least;  and  three  of  their  main  leaders  have  been  brought  in  close 
contact  with  us.  In  fact,  one  man  an  evangelist  for  the  Swedish  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  another  applied  for  baptism  from  us,  before  he  was  led 
off  to  Babism.  They  seem  to  correspond  to  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India 
In  trying  to  hold  on  to  their  old  faith  while  drawing  largely  on  the 
Bible  for  their  teachings.  I  hope  they  may  prepare  the  way  for  relig¬ 
ious  free  dom  in  Perisa.  At  the  same  time  it  makes  me  sad  to  see  them 
approach  so  near  the  truth  in  so  many  respects  and  yet  miss  a  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ  altogether. 
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ISSUED  MONTHLY  BY 

upland  farms  alliance 

OSCAWANA-ON-HUDSON,  NEW  VORK 

rj  A  DC  IC  A  I  lts  Evolution  through 

rAKolrAL  the  Life  and  Work  of 


by  R.  HEBER  NEWTON,  D.D. 

Given  originally  as  a  lecture  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Robert  Abbe,  and  repeated 
before  the  Actors’  Church  Alliance,  in  the  Manhattan  Theatre,  New  York  City,  and  ^ 
at  the  Summer  School,  at  Oscawana-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  , 

_ _ 

Reprinted  from  MIXD  1 

NO  WAGNERIAN  COLLECTION  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  IT 

Those  who  believe  that  truth  and  beauty  are  one,  that  art  can,  therefore,  min¬ 
ister  to  religion,  that  the  spiritual  triumphs  over  the  temporal,  and  that  good  is  the 
final  master  of  evil,  will  find  this  little  book  a  strength  to  their  convictions,  and  a 
wise  word  to  give  to  the  friend  whom  they  would  fain  have  think  with  them. 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price ,  75  cents ,  by 

UPLAND  FARMS  ALLIANCE 

OSCAWANA-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
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Charles  Brodie  Patersons  New  Book 


=  JUST  FROM  THE  PRESS 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN 


CONTENTS 

Part  T wo 

THE  SON  OF  MAN 
Introduction 

I.  The  Son  of  Man  as  Man 

II.  The  Son  of  Man  as  Idealist 

III.  The  Son  of  Man  as  Teacher 

IV.  The  Son  of  Man  as  Healer 


Part  One 
IN  HIS  IMAGE 
Introduction 

I.  The  Natural  Man 

II.  The  Rational  Man 

III.  The  Psychic  Man 

IV.  The  Spiritual  Man 
Mv  message  is  optimistic:  one  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  men;  one  of  healing  to  the 

sick  and  retmvtfr^Mjf  sight  to  the  blind;  ot -liberty  to  those  in  captivity;  one  where,,,  the  accept- 
able  year  of  the  Lord  is  proclaimed." 

This  book  is  the  ripe  word  of  an  experienced  and  successful  healer  ^and 
teacher:  the  outgrowth  of  a  great  soul  in  evolution;  the  necessity  of  every  New 
Thought  library. 

Price,  $1.20,  Net;  Postage  9  cents.  Cash  with  order.  Post-O/f/ce 

Orders  payable  at  New  York  City  Office.  .  ■  ■  Orders  promptly  filled 

VPLAND  FARMS  ALLIANCE  Oscawana-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Sold  and 
ranted  by 
titan  9,000  of 
the  best 
dealers. 


See  a  sectioa  of  our 
factory.  Block  47, 
Varied  Industries 
Building,  World’s 
Fair. 


Every 
Parker 
Pen  has  a 
a  Lucky 
Curve 
which  in- 
sures  a 
clean  and 
perfect  pen. 
Free  Acci¬ 
dent  Policy 
insuring 
against  break" 
age  of  any  rub¬ 
ber  part  for 
one  year. 


Interesting.  A 
Six-inch  Aluminum 
Rule  and  Paper  Cut¬ 
ter  free  to  any  in¬ 
tending  purchaser  of 
a  Parker  Pen  who  will 
write  us  to  this  effect, 
and  send  stamp  for 
postage  on  ruler. 


catalogue, l'Tlic  Reason 
and  the  name  of  a  dealer  where 
you  can  see  the  pen  with  the 
“ Lucky  Curve." 

THE  PARKpS 

PARKER 
PEN  CO.  (ff.M 
Mm  Street 
lesville. 


New  Thought 
CALENDAR. 


[WING  to  the  rapid  spread  and  great 
popularity  of  the  ideas  represented 
by  the  New  Thought,  and  the  en- 
|  thusiasm  with  which  the  1904  New 
‘  Thought  Calendar  was  received, 
we  have  compiled  and  printed  one 
for  1905,  which  contains  carefully  selected 
passages  and  significant  thoughts  for  each 
day  in  the  year  gathered  from  a  wide  variety 
of  well-known  writers  on  metaphysical  lines. 
These  are  arranged  solely  with  a  view  tc  fur¬ 
nishing  helpful  and  suggestive  sentiment  for 
each  day’s  meditation,  thus  helping  those  who, 
by  persistent  and  intelligent  thought-effort, 
ai  e  striving  to  achieve  the  best  in  their  power. 

Price,  30c.  Each,  Postpaid 

SPECIAL  RATES  ON  LARGER  QUANTITIES 

Handsomely  printed  and  mounted,  and  sent 
in  neat  box,  securely  packed,  by  addressing 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Homans 

Compiler 

Nine  Flushing  Place.  Flushing.  N.  Y„ 


Noon=Day  Club 

R.  HEBER  KBWTON,  President 
R.  C.  DOUGLASS,  Secretary 


The  Noon-Day  Club  is  a  centre  for 
the  teaching  and  demonstration  of 
truth,  with  the  object  of  making 
practical  the  philosophy  of  right 
thinking  and  true  Christian  living. 
Daily  hour  of  meditation  with  instruc¬ 
tion,  is  to  i  o’clock.  Weekly  sermon 
and  worship  every  Sunday  afternoon 
at  4  o'clock.  Reception  for  members 
and  friends  every  Tuesday  from  4  to 
6  o'clo.k,  with  entertainment  in  the 
evening  —  lectures,  music,  etc.  To 
these  meetings  the  public  is  cordially 
invited.  There  is  always  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  classes  conducted  by 
different  teachers  endeavoring  to 
voice  the  Word  of  Truth. 


Knows  for  rail  in  the  dub  House  to  Suburban  and 
Correspondence  Members  and  their  /riends 

Telephone  5523  38th  Street 

54  West  37th  St.,  New  York 


THE  WORD 

Devoted  to  the  Study  of  PHILOSOPHY,  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION,  EASTERN 
THOUGHT,  OCCULTISM,  THEOSOPHY,  and  the  BROTHERHOOD  OF  HUMANITY 


Serial  Articles  now  running: 

“Initiation  of  Emperor  Julian  in  the  Mysteries” 
“Mystical  Interpretation  and  Commentary  on  Plato’s  Dialogues” 
“ The  Tatwa-Shastra”  or  “Phenomena  in  Pure  Spiritual  Being” 
And  Shorter  Articles  of  Timely  Interest 

YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION,  £2.00;  SINGLE  COPIES,  ao  CTS. 

Catalogue  0/  Occult  Books  Sent  Free  on  Application 


Theosophical  Society  Publishing  Department 

H4  B  LENOX  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  N  14  W 
MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


FOUR  MONTH  S  FOR  TEN  CENTS 


Bhe  Nautilus 


is  a  unique  monthly  magazine,  standard 
size  (now  in  its  seventh  year),  devoted  to 
the  realization  of  health .  happinesss  and 
success,  through  spiritual,  mental  and 
physical  self-development. 

The  Nautilus  gives  practical  help  in  the  every-day  problems  of  life.  It  is  distinctly  a  mag¬ 
azine  of  optimism.  It  will  cheer  and  strengthen  you  to  read  it.  It  is  not  filled  up  with  quoted 
articles  or  long  and  dreary  essays.  It  is  crisp,  fresh,  original  and  inspiring  each  month.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  its  readers  testify  to  the  wonderful  uplift  and  help  they  have  received  from  reading  The 


Nautilus . 

Ella  Wh@el©r  Wilcox  is  a  regular  contributor  to  The  Nautilus.  She  writes  one  of  her 
grand  new  thought  poems  for  each  issue. 

William  E.  Town©  writes  regularly  for  The  Nautilus.  His  “Individualisms”  and 
“Briefs”  are  an  important  and  highly-prized  feature  of  every  number. 

Elizabeth  Town©  is  editor  and  publisher,  and  now  writes  exclusively  for  her  own  maga¬ 


zine. 

New  and  helpful  features  are  being  planned  for  the  magazine  during  the  coming  year.  The 
Nautilus  is  already  styled  by  many  people  as  the  foremost  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Do  not  miss  this  feast  of  good  things  for  1905.  Send  So  cents  now  and  the  magazine  will 
be  sent  you  until  the  end  of  1905 .  This  will  give  you  14  n  umbers  for  only  go  cents ,  providing 
your  subscription  is  received  this  month. 

Or  send  / o  cents  for  a  4  months'  trial  subscription .  Surely  you  cannot  afford  to  let  these 
liberal  offers  pass. 

Address  all  orders  for  The  Nautilus  to  the  editor  and  publisher,  ELIZABETH  TO  WNE, 
Dept.  M.,  HOLYOKE ,  MASS. 


DAWN -THOUGHT 


on  the  Reconciliation 

::  A  VOLUME  OF  LARGER  RELIGION  :: 


:By  J .  WILL!  AM  LLOYD- - - - - - - - 

In  Old  Style  Antique  Type,  on  specially  made  paper,  with  rubricated  initials  and  side  titles,  and  a  half-tone  por. 

trait  of  the  author.  Second  edition,  bound  In  green  cloth  only,  price  $s.oo. 

“  There  is  no  creed ,  n or  code,  itor  definition,  nor  limit,  but  for  the  moment,  but  all  fs  life  and  the  rhythm  and  flow  of  it." 


“  It  gave  me  intense  pleasure — satisfying  like  the  reading  of  a  fine  poem.  ,  „ 

6  r  John  M.  Scott,  Editor  of'1  Mind. 

“I  think  you  have  expressed  in  short  compass  and  very  pithily,  the  philosophical  ideas 
which  have  underlain  the  best  modern  literature." — Edward  Carpenter.  .  , 

“I  have  been  profoundly  impressed  by  it.  ....  .  You  appeal  to  the  very  highest  class  of 
thinkers.” — Henry  Wood .  ,  ,,  .  ,  „  .  . 

“Dawn-Thought  appealed  to  me,  helped  me  and  made  me  think.  What  more  can  any  book 
do?” — Prof.  Charles  A.  Hamilton. 

“  I  like  it  exceedingly.”-— Waldo  Trine. 

“  I  have  sometimes  laughingly  told  my  husband  that  the  book,  Mary,  Duchess  of  lowers, 
(in  Du  Maurier’s  ‘  Peter  Ibbetson  *)  used  to  bring  with  her  when  she  revisited  this  earth  .  .  .  was 
Dawn-Thought.” — Isabel  Y.  Brown.  .  ......  „  , 

“In  Dawn-Thought  you  have  written  a  masterly  book  and  there  is  no  mistaking  it.  You 
have  gatherered  together  and  summed  up  the  spirit  of  the  age,  throbbing  tumultuously  and  blindly 
in  so  many  hearts. ~E.  M.  Chesley.  ,  , 

•«  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  not  Whitman  nor  Emerson  transcends  this  man  s  conception  ot  tne 
universe,  nor  better  expresses  his  thought.” — Elizabeth  Towne.  (i  , 

“  Your  philosophy  was  revealed  to  you  in  a  flash  of  Cosmic  Consciousness.  —Dr.J.  U.  hue/:. 

“  If  any  one  asks  you  what  Sinton  thinks,  tell  him  to  read  Dawn-Thought . I  use  your 

book  as  a  text-book  in  my  work." —  Walter  L.  Sinton. 

“  Your  book,  is  delightful.” — Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

“  It  is  a  great  book,  a  true  gospel.” — Dr.  Richard  Maurice  Buck. 


For  Sal©  by  J.  WM.  LLOYD,  Sm  511,  Westfield,  JVeto  Jersey 


15he 

Human 

Aur<v 


By  W.  J. 
Colville 


SIgni£ic©Lra,ce  of  Color 

Three  Intensely  Interesting  Lectures  by  a 
Master  in  Spiritual  Science  and  the 
New  Thought. 

The  use  of  various  colors  as  healing  agencies, 
otherwise  known  as 

Chromopathy 

is  also  fully  dealt  with. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  completest  exposi¬ 
tion  of  this  fascinating  subject  ever  offered  to 
the  public  at  a  nominal  price. 

Price,  25  cents,  postpaid 

Upland  Farms  Alliance 

Bock  Psp&rtinrfcsrtt  -  Oscawana-OK-Hudsost,  N.Y „ 


Spiritual  and  Material 

attraction 

By  EUGENE  DEL  MAR 

T  T  supplies  a  place  in  the  literature  of  the  New 
I  Metaphysics  that  has  not  hitherto  been  ade¬ 
quately  filled— a  synthesis  of  the  material  proofs 
of  the  action  of  spiritual  law.  The  volume  is  a  marvel 
of  condensation.  The  philosophy,  from  premise  to 
conclusion,  is  sound,  comprehensive  and  lucid.” 

— John  Emery  McLean,  in  “  Mind. 

'  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  the 
power  of  mind.  To  those  who  study  it  earnestly,  it  is 
bound  to  stimulate  ideas  that  are  indispensable  to 
ther  growth.” — Freedom. 

“  The  conciseness  of  each  statement,  the  simplicity 
and  self-evident  logic  of  the  deductions,  are  charming, 
and  hold  the  reader's  close  attention  throughout  the 
book.  The  combination  of  careful  reasoning  and 
warm  feeling  has  been  admirably  achieved.”—  The 
Exodus. 

PRICE,  SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS,  Post-paid 


EUGENE  DEL  MAR 


P.  O.  Box  20  M.  S., 


New  York  City 


The  Shrine  of  Silence 


By  H  KNR.Y  FRANK 


Independent  Literature  Assn, 

3  2  West  27<K  Street.  N.Y.  CITY,  U.S.  A. 


A  BOOK  Containing  the  Deepest  Mystical  Thought 
Expressed  in  most  Beautiful  and  Inspiring  Language. 

Do  you  desire  Spiritual  Power,  Psychic  Insight,  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Mystic  Sciences,  How  to  Control 
Thought,  How  to  Build  Over  the  Body,  attain  Wisdom, 
Poise,  Understanding,  Nirvana  ?  This  book  will  teach 
you  all. 

Read  a  Meditation  Morning  and  Evening  for  Strength  by 
Day  and  Peace  at  Night. 

“  It  is  Beautiful,  Interesting  and  most  Helpful.' "-^-Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
“Shows  an  insight  into  the  Heart  of  Things  that  is  quite  Worth  While.” 

—Elbert  Hubbard. 

“  To  students  in  Cosmic  Vibrations  the  book  will  prove  most  interesting.” 

—San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

“  Here  are  over  one  hundred  soul-prayers,  giving  expression  to  the  higher 
aspirations.  A  unique  book  characterized  by  great  beauty.” — The  Arena. 

“It  is  a  work  of  art  and  of  rare  interest;  a  series  of  sublime  thoughts 
couched  in  graceful  phrases.’’— Complete  Education  (Toledo,  Ohio). 
s  “  The  book  possesses  a  charm  that  makes  it  as  interesting  as  a  romance.” 

Sunday  Press  (Albany,  N.  ¥.). 

Students  of  the  book  write  in  great  praise  of  it.  One  says  ;  “It  is  to 
me  like  a  New  Bible;  a  source  of  unending  inspiration.”  A  Baptist  minister 
from  North  Carolina  writes:  “It  contains  big  chunks  of  wisdom  and  has 
given  me  a  new  light.”  A  minister  in  Omaha  who  has  organized  classes  in 
the  study  of  the  work  writes:  “Great  enthusiasm  prevails  here  over  Bd. 
Frank’s  wonderful  work.  Send  on  twenty-five  copies  more  at  once.” 

2 75  pages,  soft  tinted  paper,  beautifully  bound,  and  printed  in  two  colors. 
Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

FOR,  SALE  EVERYWHERE 


15he  Best 
Shakespeare 


Half  Price  orle^Now 


A  knowledge  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  is  essential  to  the 
well  informed  man  or  women,  but  the  ordinary  edition  is  so 
defective  in  notes  and  glossaries  that  reading  the  plays  becomes 
a  difficult  task  instead  of  an  enjoyable  entertainment. 

The  New  international  Edition  makes  Shakespeare’s  plays 
pleasant  reading.  It  has  been  edited  and  produced  with  that  end  in 
view.  It  contains  copious  Notes,  Comments  and  Glossaries  explaining 
every  difficult  passage  and  obsolete  word.  For  the  purpose  of  acquir¬ 
ing  a  real  and  practical  knowledge  of  Shakespeare’s  works  this  edition 
is  far  superior  to  any  other  edition  in  existence. 


The  New  International  Edition 


is  based  on  three  centuries  of  searching  criticism.  It  indicates  the  high-water  mark  of 
Shakespearian  scholarship.  All  recognized  authorities  are  represented  in  the  notes  and 
explanatory  matter,  among  them  being  Dyce,  Coleridge,  Dowden,  Johnson,  Malone, 
White  and  Hudson.  The  sets  are  in  thirteen  handsome  volumes— -size  x  5  inches — 
containing  7,000  pages  ;  attractively  bound  in  cloth  and  half-leather ;  400  illustrations 
— reproductions  of  quaint  wood-cuts  of  Shakespeare’s  time,  and  beautiful  color  plates. 


No  Other  Edition  Contains : 


lasdcx  s  By  means  of  which  the  reader  can  find 
any  desired  passage  in  the  plays  and  poems. 

Critical  Comment!®  on  the  plays  and  characters  selected 
from  the  writings  of  eminent  Shakespearian  scholars. 

Glonnaricft  following  earls  PBray,  so  that  yon  do  not 
have  to  turn  to  a  separate  volume  to  find  the  meaning  ol  every 
obscure  word. 

Two  Seen  of  Notes  s  Explanatory  notes  for  the  general 
reader  and  critical  notes  for  the  student  or  scholar. 


Argiimeitls :  Preceding  each  play  is  an  analysis  of  the 
play  called  the  “  argument,"  written  in  an  interesting  story¬ 
telling  way. 

Study  Method*:  A  complete  method  of  study  on  each  play, 
consisting  of  study  questions  and  suggestions,— tile  idea  being 
to  furnish  a  complete  college  course  of  Shakespearian  study. 


S.Sfe  of  XljjiBtesisestire  by  Dr.  Israel  Gollancz,  with  crit¬ 
ical  essays  by  Bagehot,  Stephen  and  other  distinguished  Shake¬ 
spearian  scholars  and  critics.  This  life  relates  all  that  the  world 
really  knows  about  Shakespeare. 


Mow  to  Save  Half  the  Price 

We  have  just  completed  a  new  and  limited  edition  which  will  be  distributed  exclusively 
through  our  Shakespeare  Club.  The  advantages  of  ordering  through  the  Club  are  that 
you  have  the  entire  set  shipped  to  you  for  leisurely  examination  without  costing  you 
a  cent;  you  can  retain  it,  if  it  proves  to  be  what  you  want,  at  the  low  Club  price,  which  ,ind 

is  about  half  the  regular  price,  and  you  may  pay  in  easy  monthly  payments.  The 
prices  through  the  Club  are  $24.00  for  the  baJHeather  binding  and  $20.06  for  the  ciotb 
binding — payable  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  or  $2.00  a  month.  The  regular  prices  of 
this  edition  are  $44.00  and  $36.00.  You  are  going  to  buy  a  good  set  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  some  day.  Why  not  buy  the  best  edition  NOW,  when  you  can  get  it 
at  half  price  and  on  easy  payments.  Qppr, 

“  paid,# 

T>f|  .  Those  who  apply  promptly  will  receive  absolutely  free  of  charge  three 

Ki  §£  if- If*  *  valuable  premiums.  One  is  an  attractive  portfolio  of  pictures  ready  for 
*  *^*"^*»  *  framing,  entitled  “  Literature  m  Art.”  It  is  a  senes  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  by  the  duogravure  color  process  of  great  paintings  of  scenes  froni  celebrated  books. 

There  are  sixteen  pictures,  each  11x15  inches  in  size.  Among  the  subjects  are  scenes 
from  Shakespeare,  Dickens’  Novels,  Dumas’ Novels,  Tennyson  s  Poems  etc.  Every 
picture  is  a  splendid  work  of  art,  full  of  grace  and  beauty.  1  his  portfolio  alone  sells 
for  88  00.  In  addition  to  the  Portfolio  we  send  the  Topical  Index  and  Plan  of 
Study  described  above.  The  last  two  Premmms  cannot  be  purchased  separate  £ 
from  the  set  for  less  than  ?G. 00. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY 
78  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


BOOKS  BY 

J.  A.  EDCERTON. 

SONGS  OF  TUB  PEOPLE.— Over  one 
hundred  poems  of  the  New  Time  and 
New  Thought.  Handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  izmo,  220  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

B.  O.  Flower  in  *  Arena":  Among  the  young¬ 
est  and  sweetest  of  our  simple  singers  of  the 
common  lot.  .  .Mr.  Edgerton  is  a  true  apostle 
of  progress. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  REAL.— A  series 
of  thirty-one  essays  on  humanitarian 
and  spiritual  subjects.  Cloth,  xzmo, 
202  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

“Chicago  Public." — Filled  with  a  strong  and 
wholesome  discussion  of  living  questions, 
social  and  religious.  It  is  vital  with  the  gen¬ 
uine  religious  spirit. 

IN  THE  GARDENS  OF  GOD. —  (Just 
out.)  A  spiritual  poem  of  over  400 
lines,  tastily  printed  and  bound  in 
heavy  paper.  Price,  25  cents. 

A  Combination  of  the  three  books  for  $2.00. 


THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
©scawama-oa-liudson  New  York 


Cntfurp  progress 

An  unique  miniature  magazine 
Gotten  up  along  lines  most  unique 
in  the  interest  of  those  who  admire 
the  unique  and  beautiful 

Each  number  contains  one  interest¬ 
ing  short  story  besides  much  matter 
of  more  than  usual  interest 
Single  copy,  2  sente ;  per  year,  xa  cents 
H.  N.SAUDER  CO.,  xxx  W.  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


MR.S,  MARY  ROBBINS  MEAD 

Author  of 

“  Soul  Help  ** 

•*  Ideals  For  Invadids,’*  etc,  | 

ANNOUNCES  her  new  method  in  Mental  Healing 
{or  helping  those  who  are  sick  or  unhappy,  by  special 
correspondence. 

Try  this  when  EVERYTHING  ELSE  HAS 
FAILED. 

^/Sd&rejjs 

MRS.  MARY  ROBBINS  MEAD 

WATKINS,  N.  Y. 


fihe  Duplex  Filter 


IS  POSITIVELY  SELF-CLEANING 

ALL  THE  PURE  FILTERED 

WATER.  YOU  NEE D 


RENT  LESS  THAN  2  CENTS  A  BAY 

CHEAPER-  THAN  ONE 

CASE  ©F  TYPHOID 

INSTALLEDON  FIVE  DAY S'TRI  ALFREE 

1140  Broadwcvy,  N.  Y. 


.  „  .  BOOKS  BY... 

Mrs. 

Annie  Rix  Militz. 

Th®  Sermen  on  tfv®  Mount. 

Cloth,  50  cents.  > 

AO  Things  $3.s-a  Possible.  j 

Paper,  10  cents. 

N©r\©  off  These  Things  Move  Me. 

Paper,  S  cents. 

Th©  Wonderful  Wishers. 

(For  Children.)  Paper,  is  cents. 

THE 

ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Oscawana-ois- Hudson,  New  York 

POEMS  tSfe  NEW  TIME. 

By  MILES  MENANDER  DAWSON. 

Cloth,  12 mo,  $L2S. 

OLD  AND  MASTERFUL  VERSE 
upon  themes  that  stir  the  hearts  of  ad¬ 
vanced  thinkers.  Published  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Twentieth  Century  and  instinct 
with  the  modern  spirit,  the  book  will,  have 
enduring  value  to  all  lovers  of  significant 
literature. 

THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Oscawana-orc-iludson,  New  York 


w  •  *  j  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  YEARNING 

Llg'llt  *  by  John  Milton  Scott 


“  A  book  of  meditation  and  devotion,  written  with  genuine  spiritual  insight.” 
—The  Outlook. 

“Verse  and  prose  are  full  of  aspiration  and  inspiration.  Concerning  the 
style,  it  may  be  said  to  have  the  quaintness  of  George  Herbert  and  the  devo¬ 
tional  spirit  of  Thomas  h  Kempis,  combined  with  the  scientific  thought  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century." — Theodore  F.  Seward. 

“If  all  of  us  could  really  hold  these  thoughts  steadfastly,  we  should  find 
ourselves  so  panoplied  that  no  harm  could  ever  reach  us.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  might  well  afford  to  sell  all  and  buy  this  blessed  immunity.  A  sweet,  hopeful 
book  like  this  is  the  best  medicine  for  the  spirit  in  a  sorrowful  experience.”— 
Frances  E.  Willard. 

“  The  hymns  are  some  of  them  very  beautiful  and  impressive,  well  suited 
to  serve  as  songs  for  the  sanctuary,  having  the  rhythm  and  the  musical  cadence 
of  psalmody.  As  true  reflections  of  human  love,  human  trust  and  human  aspi¬ 
ration,  they  are  of  more  than  passing  value  as  contributions  to  our  religious  litera¬ 
ture.  Philadelphia  Eveiiing  Telegraph. 

“It  is  a  book  that  for  the  most  part  transcends  all  theological  differences, 
rising  into  an  atmosphere  of  spiritual  unity.  The  meditations  are  so  full  of  noble 
aspiration,  tender  trust  and  joyous  love,  that  it  is  almost  an  impiety  to  think  or 
speak  of  them  as  beautiful;  but  this  they  are.  Few  are  the  formal  liturgies  that 
express  the  real  needs  .and  aspirations  of  the  human  heart  so  well  as  this  quiet 
pastor's  breathings  of  the  spiritual  life.’’- — -Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick. 

“  It  is  like  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  like  the  song  of  the  bird  and  its  echo. 
There  is  so  much  of  deep  and  genuine  religious  life  in  this  book  that  every  man 
who  looks  to  the  fostering  and  sound  development  of  the  religious  impulse  as  the 
chief  means  of  lifting  mankind  again,  will  hail  it  with  delight.  It  is  eminently 
a  book  for  the  seeking  soul  and  for  the  weary  heart." — Professor  Nathaniel 
Schmidt. 

“In  so  effective  and  winning  a  manner  does  the  author  entice  us  along 
the  upward  path  that  it  is  a  little  hard  to  follow  his  advice  and  lay  the  book  aside 
after  reading  one  meditation,  taking  the  thought  in  that  single  one  to  ponder 
upon,  and  leaving  the  rest  for  another  quiet  time.  The. opening  poem  and  many 
of  the  others  are  simply  classics  of  their  kind,  worthy  of  being  classed  with 
Faber’s  Hymns,  and  fit  to  be  sung  in  any  sanctuary  f.om  that  in  the  humblest 
human  heart  to  the  loftiest  cathedral  built  by  man.” — The  New  Unity. 
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GOD  MINUS  MAN  AND  GOD  IN  MAN. 

BY  THE  REV.  S.  R.  CALTHROP. 

The  word  “God”  has  two  quite  legitimate,  but  distinct  and 
separate  meanings,  which  must  never  be  confounded  with  each 
other.  The  first  meaning  is  “The  All,”  and  is  necessary  both 
to  philosophy  and  science ;  the  second  and  more  popular  mean¬ 
ing,  in  its  best  use,  is  “The  Spirit  who  surrounds  and  inter¬ 
penetrates  all  worlds  and  all  existences.”  Endless  confusion  re¬ 
sults  from  the  jumbling  together  of  the  two.  Both  philosophy 
and  religion  have  suffered  from  this  fruitful  source  of  error. 
By  it  philosophy  has  been  condemned  to  a  tread-mill  round  of 
bad  thinking,  and  religion  has  been  cursed  with  a  doleful 
amount  of  bad  believing. 

If,  then,  as  philosophers,  we  are  considering  God  as  “The 
All,”  we  must  always  mean  the  One  Infinite  Substance  which 
not  only  pervades  but  constitutes  the  whole  universe ;  the  Sub¬ 
stance  which  fills  all  spaces  and  all  worlds,  and  includes  all 
worlds  and  all  existences  in  one  all-pervading  Unity. 

If,  therefore,  as  a  philosopher,  you  speak  of  God  as  “The 
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Absolute,”  “The  Unconditioned,”  “The  Infinite,”  you  must 
always  mean  God  as  “The  All;”  or  your  deductions  will  be 
false,  and  you  will  be  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind. 

“The  Absolute”  is  defined  to  be  that  o£  which  no  possible 
relations  can  be  predicated.  It  is  a  magnificent  conception  that 
God,  as  “The  All,”  is  “The  Absolute;”  for  there  can  be  noth¬ 
ing  outside  of  God,  “The  All,”  to  bear  any  relation  to  God : 
that  God  as  “The  All”  is  “The  Infinite;”  for,  since  His  Being 
fills  infinity  full,  there  can  therefore  be  nothing  outside  of  God 
to  limit  His  Being;  that  God,  as  “The  All,”  is  “The  Uncondi¬ 
tioned;”  for  there  is  nothing  outside  of  His  all-containing 
Being  to  condition  it.  But  “The  All”  is  related  to,  is  condi¬ 
tioned  and  limited  by,  all  beings  and  all  worlds  inside  of  itself. 
Being  surrounded  is  both  a  relation,  a  condition  and  a  limit; 
but  stirrounding  is  also  a  relation,  a  condition  and  a  limit. 
“The  All”  minus  a  single  object  ceases  to  be  “The  All:”  it  be¬ 
comes  “The  All  minus  that  object.”  Volumes  on  volumes  of 
high-sounding  metaphysics  can  be  torn  up  as  waste  paper, 
when  once  the  true  definition  of  these,  three  words  takes  the 
place  of  the  false.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  both  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Mansel  give  a  wholly  false  definition  of  each  of  these 
three  words,  and  that  they  draw  an  absolutely  false  conclusion 
from  each  one  of  them.  It  is  passing  strange  that  Herbert 
Spencer  really  thought  all  his  days  that  he  had  “proved”  “The 
Unknowable”  from  the  pseudo-metaphysics  of  these  two  tKor- 
ough  skeptics,  who  posed  as  stalwart  defenders  of  religion ! 
“  ‘The  Absolute/  as  such,  cannot  be  a  cause,”  says  Mansel,  in 
his  “Limits  of  Religious  Thought.”  He  imagines,  in  his  fool¬ 
ish  heart  of  unbelief,  that  he  has  concluded  all  finite  minds 
under  the  Impossibility  of  thinking  of  God  as  The  Great  First 
Cause.  This  statement  is  quite  true,  but  not  in  the  sense  he 
uses  it.  God,  as  “The  All,”  cannot  be  a  Cause;  for  there  is 
nothing  outside  of  “The  All”  to  receive  any  effect  from  “The 
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AIL”  “The  Cause,  as  such,  cannot  be  ‘The  Absolute/  ”  con¬ 
tinues  Mansel.  Quite  true,  again,  for  “The  Absolute,”  being 
strictly  infinite ,  cannot  possibly  be  a  Cause  to  anything  outside 
of  itself,  for  there  is,  and  can  be,  nothing  outside  of  itself.  But 
“The  All”  is  the  Great  First  Cause  to  everything  inside  of 
itself;  bears  relation  to,  is  conditioned  and  limited  by,  every¬ 
thing  inside  of  itself,  and  would  cease  to  be  “The  All,”  if  any 
single  existence  were  abstracted  from  it.  And  yet  such  poor 
stuff  as  Hansel’s  was  supposed  by  Herbert  Spencer  to  be  the 
last  word  of  philosophy !  It  is  tragic  to  think  that  the  higher 
life  of  our  beloved  and  loving  Huxley  was  checked  and 
thwarted  from  his  earliest  manhood  to  his  death  by  his  per¬ 
sistent  belief  in  Hamilton’s  false  definition  of  “The  Uncondi¬ 
tioned.”  In  the  midst  of  the  agony  of  bereavement,  he  replies 
to  Kingsley’s  letter  of  deep  sympathy  that  this  has  all  his  life 
been  the  keystone  of  his  thought,  and  that  it  was  this  that  made 
him  “an  agnostic.” 

How  anyone  can  imagine  that  we  can  possibly  think  of  “The 
Unconditioned”  is  a  marvel  to  Hamilton,  “for  to  think  is  to 
condition.”  Very  true,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  Hamilton 
used  the  phrase.  A  single  thinker  conditions  “The  All”  by  his 
very  existence,  for  “The  All”  surrounds  both  him  and  his 
thought.  But  the  thinker  can  also  see  the  union  with  “The 
All”  of  himself  and  of  all  finite  worlds  and  beings;  and  the 
thinker’s  heart  can  rejoice  to  know  that  nothing  is  outside  of 
the  God,  who  is  All  in  all,  to  condition  His  perfect  purpose,  to 
interfere  with  His  glorious  union  with  all  His  children. 

This  one  illustrious  example  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
matter  is  not  one  that  concerns  the  philosopher’s  closet  alone. 
We  shall  soon  find  that  it  touches  human  life  on  all  sides.  We 
can  already  see  at  least  that  if  you  take  away  a  single  world  or 
a  single  existence  from  “The  All,”  it  is  “The  All”  no  longer. 
“The  All”  minus  the  galaxy  is  not  “The  All ;”  it  becomes  “The 
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All  minus  the  galaxy a  highly  important  omission,  if  it  is 
the  galaxy  itself  and  its  destiny  that  we  happen  to  be  studying ! 
Take  awa y  from  “The  All”  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  you 
have  only  “The  All  minus  man”  left; — a  highly  important 
omission  if  it  is  man  and  hi's  destiny  that  we  happen  to  be 
studying ! 

The  second  meaning  of  the  word  “God,”  which,  at  its  best 
and  highest,  is  “The  All-pervading  Spirit,  who  surrounds  and 
interpenetrates  all  worlds  and  all  existences,”  is  the  more 
ordinary  use  of  the  word;  and  is  essential  to  all  religious 
speech,  thought  and  aspiration.  It  expresses,  as  no  other 
word  can,  God  in  His  Relation  to  the  Unite  Children  of  His 
Love:  God  the  inspirer,  friend  and  lover  of  human  souls,  God 
the  ever  present  guide  and  guardian,  whose  gracious  and  ready 
influence  we  supremely  need.  We  cannot  do  without  the  word, 
and  no  harm  can  come  from  its  use  in  this  sense,  provided  wc 
are  thoroughly  aware  that  the  whole  material  universe,  visible 
and  invisible,  is  also  of  God :  and  that  the  Infinite  God  is  All 
in  all.  If  ever  we  forget  this,  then  harm  will  surely  result. 

I. 

Vast  harm  has  already  resulted  from  ignorance  of  these  all- 
important  distinctions.  Two  very  different  classes  of  people 
have  been  afflicted  very  grievously  by  this  ignorance,  and  have 
inoculated  multitudes  with  their  disease.  First,  in  order  of 
time,  comes  the  Religious  Fatalist,  who  has  been  a  powerful 
influence  in  religious  thought  from  Augustine’s  day  to  this. 
It  used  to  be  a  common  saying  among  theologians  that  the 
logic  of  the  Religious  Fatalists  was  unanswerable.  If  you 
granted  their  premiss,  you  must  inevitably  come  to  their  con¬ 
clusion.  Those  theologians,  however,  who  refused  to  do  this, 
added  that  there  was  something  very  illogical,  but  very  genu- 
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ine  in  human  nature,  which  revolted  against  that  conclusion, 
and  which  continued  to  believe  in  man’s  free  will  in  spite  of 
logic. 

Now  logic  is  the  science  of  reasoning;  and  if  the  premiss  is 
perfectly  sound,  and  the  process  of  reasoning  from  it  is  per¬ 
formed  with  perfect  accuracy,  then  the  result,  the  conclusion, 
must  be  equally  accurate.  If,  then,  the  Religious  Fatalist  came 
to  an  erroneous  conclusion,  then  either  his  premiss  must  be  un¬ 
sound,  or  he  must  have  made  some  mistake  in  drawing  his 
conclusion.  His  premiss  was  this,  “God  is  omnipotent.”  To 
our  fathers,  it  seemed  blasphemous  to  doubt  this  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  But  his  premiss  once  admitted,  they  were  caught  in  the 
net  of  the  Religious  Fatalist’s  conclusion.  “Therefore,  all 
things  come  to  pass  by  His  sovereign  will  and  by  that  alone. 
Man  has  no  power  to  resist  His  will,  and  God  has  mercy  on 
whomsoever  He  chooses  to  have  mercy,  and  whom  He  wills 
He  hardens,  and  condemns  to  everlasting  burning.” 

Now,  our  fathers  did  not  dare  to  analyze  the  Religious  Fatal¬ 
ist’s  premiss,  word  for  word.  But  let  us  fearlessly  proceed  to 
do  this.  “God  is  omnipotent.”  The  first  word  is  “God.” 
What  did  he  mean  by  the  word  “God?”  Always  and  every¬ 
where  he  meant  “God  minus  man,”  which  is  not  “God”  by  any 
means;  it  is  only  “God  minus  man.”  Now,  if  we  were  argu¬ 
ing  about  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  the  planets, 
or  of  the  galaxy  itself,  we  might  be  able  to  solve  the  whole 
problem  by  the  formula  “God  minus  man ;”  for  all  the  power 
of  man  seemes  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  causing  or 
altering  those  motions.  But  the  Religious  Fatalist  v/as  spe¬ 
cially  referring  to  man,  was  considering  the  destiny  of  man, 
exclusive  of  everything  else.  He  asserted  that  man  had  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  his  own  destiny,  for  “God  minus  man 
absolutely  controlled  the  whole  of  it. 

His  bad  definition  of  the  word  “God,”  then,  was  the  root 
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cause  of  all  the  fearful  trouble  he  caused  to  himself  and  the 
whole  Christian  church.  Substitute  for  “God”  in  his  premiss 
“God  minus  man”  and  it  reads  “God  minus  man  is  omnipo¬ 
tent.”  Now  this  is  simply  not  true;  for  you  have  taken  away 
from  omnipotence  all  the  power  of  man ;  and  since  the  ques¬ 
tion  involved  is  one  that  concerns  wholly  the  nature  and  des¬ 
tiny  of  man  himself,  you  have  taken  away  one  of  the  two  great 
factors  of  the  problem.  Even  one  single  man  has  some  power ; 
all  men  together  have  power  enough  to  rule  both  land  and  sea. 
Man  has  changed  the  surface  of  the  continents,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  modified  greatly  the  conditions  of  his  own  existence ;  and 
his  power  to  bring  things  to  pass  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  Religious  Fatalist’s  theory,  then,  ignored  the 
most  obvious  facts  of  every-day  life.  Mankind  till  all  the  fields, 
build  all  the  cities,  make  all  the  laws  and  constitutions  under 
which  men  live.  In  a  word,  man  has  such  power  over  his  own 
life. 

On  the  other  hand,  “God  minus  man,”  cannot  even  save  a 
single  baby  from  being  run  over  and  killed.  “God  minus  man  ’ 
cannot  even  drain  one  single -fever-haunted  swamp,  much  less 
free  from  the  plague  a  single  city  like  Havana.  “God  minus 
man”  cannot  enforce  decency  and  order  in  even  a  single  city. 
“God  minus  man”  cannot  nominate  pure,  high-minded,  and 
competent  persons  for  office :  cannot  insure  an  honest  election 
in  a  single  precinct  in  a  single  ward.  In  a  word,  “God  minus 
man”  is  impotent  to  help  in  a  thousand  things.  “God  in  man” 
can  do,  and  is  in  the  act  of  doing,  all  these  things  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  more  day  by  day.  God  in  man,  God  incarnated  in  man  is 
steadily  lifting  up  the  whole  world  of  man.  God  in  Jesus,  in¬ 
carnated  in  Jesus,  gives  the  Law  of  the  Life  Eternal  to  the 
whole  world.  God  incarnated  in  millions  of  fathers  and 
mothers  is  building  up  millions  of  homes  where  Love  abides 
as  in  a  sacred  shrine.  God  incarnated  in  men  of  honor  is  giv- 
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ing  12s  honorable  business,  honorable  politics,  honorable  states¬ 
manship,  honorable  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation. 

In  everything  man  does,  again,  in  common  every-day  life  God 
cooperates,  works  together  with  man.  I  am  looking  out  on 
James  Street,  Syracuse.  The  street  is  paved  with  asphalt. 
God  made  the  asphalt.  Its  wondrous  juice  oozes  richly  from 
the  earth.  But  man  brought  it  here,  and  man  laid  it  down.  It 
is  highest  in  the  middle,  in  order  that  the  water  may  run  off 
and  leave  if  dry.  Gravitation,  which  makes  water  find  its  own 
level,  is  wholly  of  God.  But  the  slope  of  the  pavement  is  man’s 
work,  acting  in  obedience  to  God’s  law.  Some  houses  are 
built  of  stone.  Stone  is  wholly  the  work  of  God ;  but  man  dug 
the  stone  out  of  the  quarry,  brought  it  to  James  Street,  and 
laid  it  in  tiers,  all  in  obedience  to  gravitation.  Some  are  of 
brick.  The  day  is  of  God ;  the  baking  of  the  clay  and  the  form 
of  the  brick  is  of  man.  God  gives  the  wood ;  the  cutting  and 
the  shaping  of  the  wood  are  of  man.  The  iron  in  nails  and  in 
fireplaces  is  of  God ;  the  shaping  of  the  nails,  the  driving  of 
them,  the  fire-grates  and  stoves  are  of  man.  .The  coal  is  wholly 
of  God ;  the  mining  of  if,  the  wise  use  of  it,  the  protection  from 
fire  is  of  man.  The  gas,  the  electricity,  that  lights  the  houses 
is  of  God ;  the  arrangements  of  pipes  and  wires,  the  wise  and 
economic  generation  and  use  of  gas  or  electricity  are  of  man. 

What  is  true  of  every-day  affairs  is  equally  true  of  all  de¬ 
partments  of  human  life.  “God  minus  man  cannot  make  a 
City  High  School  the  center  and  core  of  a  grand  uplift  to  the 
city.  God  in  its  head-master,  in  its  teachers  and  its  pupils  can. 
“God  minus  man”  can  do  nothing  to  make  the  tone  of  a  great 
University  high  and  noble,  a  perpetual  source  of  inspiration 
to  a  whole  country.  God  in  its  president,  its  faculty,  its  stu¬ 
dents  can  and  does.  “God  minus  man”  cannot  make  head 
against  the  thousand  things  that  hurt  and  lower  existence. 
God  incarnated  in  noble  men  and  women  can.  “God  minus 
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man”  cannot  make  a  single  noble  church ;  God  in  the  hearts 
of  all  His  children  can  build  the  Holy  Church  which  is 
throughout  all  the  world. 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  Religious  Fatalist  goes 
deeper  down  than  his  false  definition  of  God.  That  is  only 
the  effect,  of  which  the  error  itself  is  the  cause.  His  theology, 
like  all  other  false  theologies,  was  completely  vitiated  by  his 
fixed  idea  that  the  nature  of  God  is  absolutely  different  and 
distinct  from  the  nature  of  man.  To  him,  therefore,  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  was  merely  a  sentimental  expression,  which 
had  no  foundation  whatever  in  reality.  All  true  theology  must 
be  built  on  the  foundation-truth,  that  the  nature  of  God  and 
the  nature  of  man  are  identical.  There  is  only  One  Mind,  and 
we  inherit  that  mind ;  only  One  Spirit,  and  we  are  the  children 
of  that  One  Spirit. 

II. 

In  the  second  class  are  included  not  only  the  host  of  Sci¬ 
entific  Fatalists,  but  also  all  those  who  are  sadly  convinced 
that  God  cannot  be  perfectly  good,  because  he  permits  the 
miseries  of  the  world.  This,  in  turn,  is  their  formula,  “If 
‘God5  cannot  prevent  the  miseries  of  the  world,  ‘God5  is  not 
omnipotent;  and  if  ‘God5  is  omnipotent,  and  will  not  prevent 
those  miseries,  ‘God’  is  not  perfectly  good.55  This  is  the  snarl 
in  which  some  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  minds  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  caught  and  held.  Huxley,  Mill, 
Ingersoll,  and  many  others  could  not  disentangle  this  snarl 
all  their  days. 

The  difference  between  such  men  and  the  Religious  Fatalist 
is  this :  He  asserted  that  God  had  a  perfect  right  to  make  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind  miserable  for  ever  and  ever,  if  he 
pleased ;  this  second  class  take  the  nobler  ground  and  insist  that 
God  would  be  nothing  but  an  immense  Devil  if  He  did  so. 
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They  even  assert  that  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  any  misery 
at  all  anywhere  at  any  time,  however  brief  that  time  may  be, 
casts  a  grave  doubt  upon  the  perfect  goodness  of  God.  John 
Stuart  Mill  admired  in  Mrs.  Taylor  the  freedom  with  which 
she  criticized  those  thinkers  who  ascribe  a  “pretended  perfec¬ 
tion”  to  the  universe.  Tyndall  spoke  of  the  “appalling  indif¬ 
ference  of  Nature  to  the  woes  of  man,”  thus  making  Nature 
one  thing  and  man  another.  Huxley,  all  his  life,  stood  on  the 
fence,  declaring  constantly  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
Differing,  however,  from  the  Religious  Fatalists,  as  they  did, 
in  his  hateful  conclusions,  these  noble  persons,  nevertheless, 
were  misled  by  the  selfsame  error.  By  “God”  they  constantly 
meant  “God  minus  man,”  and  therefore  drew  the  same  kind  of 
false  conclusion  from  the  same  false  premiss. 

Now,  if  we  substitute  for  the  word  “God”  in  their  formula 
the  “God  minus  man”  they  always  mean,  it  will  read :  “If  ‘God 
minus  man’  cannot  prevent  the  miseries  of  the  world,  ‘God 
minus  man’  is  not  omnipotent.”  Very  true;  for,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  “God  minus  man”  is  indeed  impotent  to  help  man 
in  a  thousand  ways.  Again,  “If  ‘God  minus  man’  is  omnipo¬ 
tent,  and  will  not  prevent  those  miseries,  ‘God  minus  man’  is 
not  perfectly  good!”  But  as  by  this  time  we  see  clearly  that 
“God  minus  man”  is  not,  and  cannot  be  omnipotent,  both 
clauses  of  their  formula  fall  to  the  ground.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  they  fall  victims  to  pessimism.  It  appears  in  some 
of  them  as  a  drastic  but  thoroughly  one-sided  criticism  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  man’s  life  upon  the  earth :  in  others  as  a 
strange  sense  of  helplessness  in  view  of  the  evils  of  the  world. 
It  appears  in  the  desponding  tone  in  which  they  speak  of  man’s 
destiny;  in  the  utter  impotence  they  feel  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  those  who  mourn  a  beloved  one’s  loss;  in  the 
despair  which  settles  down  upon  themselves  when  the  light  of 
their  own  life  goes  out.  What  can  we  do  to  help  such  men  ?  The 
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fundamental  error,  in  the  form  of  purely  Religious  Fatalism, 
is  less  and  less  potent  among  men  day  by  day.  But  there  are 
multitudes  of  intelligent  and  earnest  persons  who  need  to  be 
delivered  from  the  fundamental  mistake  which  they,  as  well 
as  the  Religious  Fatalists,  have  made.  We  can,  at  least,  use 
language  clear  and  precise  enough  to  express  our  true  thought. 
"When  we  use  the  word  “God,”  meaning  “The  Spirit  who  per¬ 
vades  and  surrounds  and  interpenetrates  all  worlds  and  all  ex¬ 
istences,”* — and,  as  men  of  religion,  we  constantly  must  so  use 
it — we  must  take  care  lest  we  be  thought  to  attribute  a  strict 
and  absolute  omnipotence  to  that  Spirit;  for  we  have  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  God,  in  whom  all  things  exist,  the  power  of 
all  worlds,  all  galaxies,  and  all  finite  beings.  Many  noble  men 
of  religion  will  feel  it  hard  to  do  this,  for  their  very  reverence 
may  seem  to  forbid.  But  when  they  realize  that  thousands  of 
earnest  and  thoughtful  people  are  repelled  from  all  religion  be¬ 
cause  this  distinction  is  not  drawn,  they  will  begin  to  see  that 
theirs  is  a  mistaken  reverence.  The  distinction  is  a  true  and 
vital  one,  and  sooner  or  later  will  be  drawn  by  all  mankind. 
When  that' day  comes,  men  will  no  longer  say  that  God  is  not 
omnipotent,  because  “God  minus  man”  is  not  omnipotent;  will 
no  longer  accuse  “God  minus  man”  for  not  doing  what  God 
in  man,  God  cooperating  with  man,  alone  can  do.  The  com¬ 
plaints  of  men  like  Mill  and  Huxley  will  cease  altogether, 
when  they  and  all  others  see  that  God  and  Man  are  jointly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  human  welfare.  Our  main  business  will  then 
be  seen  to  be  the  quickening,  the  enlarging,  the  deepening  of 
the  sense  of  responsibility  in  all  men,  women  and  children. 
Then  it  will  be  seen  by  all  that  it  is  foolish  blasphemy  for 
parents,  who  have  no  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  higher 
life  of  their  children,  to  accuse  “God  minus  the  parents”  for 
not  nourishing  successfully  that  higher  life  which  the  parents 
shamefully  neglect.  Then  it  will  be  understood  that  “God 
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minus  the  people  of  New  York”  is  altogether  unable  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  New  York,  to  take  care  of  the  neglected  children 
of  New  York,  to  cleanse  the  business,  the  politics  and  the  social 
life  of  New  York.  God  in  the  parents,  God  working  together 
with  the  parents,  can  make  the  higher  life  be  to  the  children 
the  very  air  they  breathe.  God  working  with  all  the  good  men 
and  women  of  a  great  city  can  make  that  city  a  praise  in  the 
earth. 

III. 

The  true  picture  of  the  Universe  is  this.  The  Infinite  Spirit, 
who  within  His  own  Being  includes  all  lives  and  all  worlds, 
fills  all  space  with  His  own  Substance.  An  infinite  number  of 
Finite  Spirits,  born  from  His  Spirit,  inheriting  His  own  Sub¬ 
stance,  dwell  with  Him,  Sons  of  God,  and  heirs  of  His  own 
Eternal  Life.  For  them,  for  their  use,  for  their  glory,  for 
their  kingdom,  He  builds  His  worlds  out  of  His  own  Sub¬ 
stance,  and  gives  world  after  world  away  to  group  after  group 
of  His  sons  and  daughters,  for  them  to  govern,  to  subdue,  to 
perfect.  On  each  particular  world,  God  and  those  of  His  chil¬ 
dren  who  inhabit  that  world  are  jointly  responsible  for  the 
progress  made  upon  that  world.  The  Eternal  Spirit  forever 
fills  up  the  full  measure  of  His  part  of  the  vast  responsibility : 
it  remains  for  us,  His  children,  to  fulfil  ours.  The  first  great 
lesson  for  every  child  of  man  to  learn  is  that  he  is  responsible 
for  his  own  actions.  If,  through  any  cause  whatever,  anyone 
has  no  power,  he  has  no  responsibility.  If,  therefore,  as  the 
Religious  Fatalist  madly  dreamed,  ‘‘God  minus  man  ’  had  ah 
the  power  there  is,  then  mankind  would  have  had  no  respon¬ 
sibility  whatever.  Each  of  us,  then,  has  a  responsibility  ex¬ 
actly  proportioned  to  our  power.  There  are  some  things  which 
I  only  can  do.  No  one  can  eat,  drink,  sleep,  breathe  for  me. 
These  things  cannot  be  done  by  proxy.  The  power  to  do  them 
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is  mine  only,  and  I  alone  am  responsible  for  the  use  of  that 
power.  No  one  can  be  just  and  kind,  tender  and  true  for  me. 
Until  I  am  all  tills,  one  son  of  God  on  one  planet  has  deserted 
his  post.  One  empty  chair  is  set  at  God’s  Table,  waiting  till 
the  absent,  tardy  and  ungrateful  guest  comes  at  last  into  the 
great  Banquet  Hall ! 

The  Ideal  Planet  is  a  World  in  which  God  and  His  children 
live  together  in  a  happy  mutual  understanding :  a  World  where 
God’s  children  shirk  no  responsibility  which  is  rightly  theirs  : 
where  God’s  children  never  dream  of  asking  God  alone  to  do 
what  God  without  the  aid  of  His  children  cannot  possibly  do : 
where  each  one  knows  that  there  are  certain  responsibilities 
which  are  supremely  his  own :  where  each  one  knows,  and  acts 
always  on  the  knowledge,  that  many  must  unite  to  do  what 
only  many,  acting  joyously  together  with  each  other  and  with 
God,  can  do :  where  all  the  dwellers  on  the  whole  planet  unite 
together  with  each  other  and  with  the  gracious  Father-Spirit 
to  make  that  planet  one  of  God’s  glorious  heavens  1 

Many  a  century  must  pass  away,  before  our  beloved  Earth 
can  become  such  a  planet  through  the  united  efforts  of  God 
and  His  earthly  children,  But  the  vision,  the  hope,  the  longing 
is  already  here,  and  in  God’s  own  good  time  the  mighty 
thought  will  become  a  mightier  Thing.  This  wonderful  Earth 
of  ours  is  traveling  incessantly  through  space  two  million  miles 
a  day.  It  is  as  if  God  took  the  innumerable  discordant  and 
fevered  vibrations  of  poor,  ignorant,  misguided  human  hearts 
out  into  the  cool,  restful  Spaces  of  His  Being,  and  there  let 
them  slowly  sob  themselves  to  rest  in  His  bosom.  Meanwhile, 
He  ever  keeps  on  bringing  a  fresh  supply  of  His  healing  Spirit 
to  the  poor  fevered  hearts  themselves.  When  will  those  hearts 
at  last  understand  that  He  is  loving  them,  here  and  now,  with 
an  everlasting  love,  and  is  drawing  them  to  Himself  with  His 
own  loving  kindness?  When  will  it  be  understood  that  God 
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and  man  must  work  together,  that  millions  on  millions  of  men 
and  women  must  lovingly  and  strenuously  act  together  with 
each  other  and  with  God,  before  the  blessed  goal  is  even  in 
sight  ? 

The  vision  is  for  many  days.  Meanwhile,  let  those  who 
know  all  this  strive  without  ceasing  to  give  the  blessed  knowl¬ 
edge  to  those  who  do  not  know. 

The  vision  is  for  many  days.  Century  after  century  the 
Church  of  God  has  been  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Cen¬ 
tury  after  century  believer  has  fought  against  believer,  sect 
against  sect,  and  the  cause  of  God  and  man  has  been  torn  to 
pieces  between  the  mad  combatants. 

At  last,  the  scattered  and  divided  Churches  are  beginning 
to  come  together,  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  only  one 
Church  of  the  ever-living,  ever-helping,  ever-loving  God,  and 
that  all  true  souls  everywhere  are  birthright  members  of  that 
one  Church.  This  is  the  most  glorious  sign  of  progress  seen 
for  many  centuries. 

Brothers !  This  is  our  line  of  march  S  Forward  on  this  line 
to  assured  victory  through  Him  that  loves  us !  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  we  bring  to  its  fulfilment  the  prayer-prophecy  of 
Jesus — “Thy  kingdom  come!  Thy  will  be  done  upon  Earth  as 
it  is  done  in  Heaven !” 


THE  BAHAI  REVELATION. 

What  It  Is  and  What  It  Teaches. 

BY  ARTHUR  PILLSBURY  DODGE. 

Many  great  religious  movements  have  been  inaugurated  in 
the  world,  but  none  so  great-judging  from  what  it  has  pro¬ 
claimed,  accomplished,-  and  promises — as  what  is  known  as 
the  Bahai  Revelation.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
there  been  such  a  prompt  response  of  the  people,  such  rapid 
world-compassing  growth  and  beneficial  results  generally. 
There  were  never  so  many  people  of  practically  every  lace, 
nationality  and  faith,  who  in  so  brief  a  period  became  united 
so  firmly  and  devotedly  in  one  faith  and  belief,  one  real 
brotherhood,  and  ready  to  die  for  one  another. 

Although  the  first  announcement  of  this  Bahai  Cause  was 
made  only  sixty  years  ago,  yet  there  are  already,  from 
the  most  conservative  estimates,  upwards  of  nine  millions  of 
believers  and  followers— simple,  earnest,  sincere  adherents  and 
workers  in  what  is  claimed  and  believed  to  be  the  greatest  and 
most  far-reaching  religious  dispensation  ever  known  to  the 
world — the  culmination,  so  to  speak,  the  summing  up  and  'ful¬ 
filment  of  all  former  prophecy  and  promise. 

I.  A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Revelation. 

(a.)  THE  BAB. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1844,  there  arose  in  Teheran,  Persia, 
Mirza  Ali  Mohammed,  a  young  man  of  remarkable  presence, 
who  announced  that  he  was  the  one  promised  by  the  prophets 
to  appear  at  the  “end  of  time”  to  proclaim  the  coming  of  “He 
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whom  God  shall  Manifest/’  who  was  to  inaugurate  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  on  earth.  This  herald  or  announcer  was  born 
at  Shiraz,  Persia,  in  the  year  1235  A.H.,  on  the  first  day  of 
Muharram,  corresponding  to  our  Solar  time,  October  20, 
1B19.  It  is  claimed  and  we  see,  after  careful  investigation 
and  contemplation  of  the  utterances  of  Christ  and  the  prophets, 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  this  remarkable  personage  was  the 
return  of  the  manifested  spirit  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was, 
Christ  declared,  the  new  and  repeated  appearance  of  the  an¬ 
cient  prophet  Elijah,  who,  it  was  clearly  prophesied,  was  to 
come  again  on  a  heavenly  mission.  Mirza  Ali  Mohammed 
became  known  as  The  Bab,  the  word  signifying  “gate”  or 
“door.” 

His  earnest,  Paul-like,  fiery  eloquence;  the  invincible  spirit 
of  sincerity  and  conviction  characterizing  his  mission,  which 
lasted  nearly  seven  years,  attracted  large  numbers  of  devoted 
followers.  The  first  eighteen  to  respond  were  known  as  the 
“Letters  of  the  Living.”  “Each  of  the  prophets  is  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  one  of  the  Names  (or  Attributes)  of  God.  The 
Name  manifested  in  The  Bab  was  the  highest  of  all — Wahid, 
the  One.  Hence  it  is  that  nineteen  is  amongst  the  Babis  the 
sacred  number  according  to  which  all  things  are  arranged — the 
months  of  the  year,  the  days  of  the  month,  the  chapters  in  the 
Beyan,  the  fines  imposed  for  certain  offenses,  and  many  other 
things.  Nineteen  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  word  Wahid 
according  to  the  Abjad  notation,  in  which  every  letter  has  a 
numerical  equivalent,  and  each  word  a  corresponding  num¬ 
ber,  formed  by  the  addition  of  its  component  letters.  This 
sacred  number  was  manifested  even  at  the  first  appearance 
of  The  Bab,  for  eighteen  of  his  fellow-students  at  once  be¬ 
lieved  in  him.  These  eighteen  are  called  The  Letters  of  the 
Living/  because  they  were  the  creative  agents  employed  by 
The  Bab  for  bestowing  new  life  upon  the  world,  and  because 
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the  numerical  value  of  the  word  Hay y  is  eighteen.  All  of 
these  were  inspired  and  pervaded  by  The  Bab,  the  One 
(Wahid)  and  with  him  constitute  the  Manifested  Unity 
(Wahid)  of  nineteen.  Thus  the  visible  church  on  earth  was 
a  type  of  the  One  God ;  one  in  essence  but  revealed  through 
the  Names,  whereby  the  Essence  can  alone  be  comprehended. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Each  of  the  nineteen  members  of  the 
‘Unity’  gained  nineteen  converts,  so  that  the  primitive  church 
comprised  361  persons  in  all.  This  is  called  ‘the  number  of 
all  things,5  for  361  is  the  square  of  19  and  the  further  expan¬ 
sion  thereof,  and  is  also  the  numerical  equivalent  of  the  word 
Kulla-shey,  which  means  ‘all  things.5  This  is  why  the  Babi 
year,  like  the  Beyan,  is  arranged  according  to  this  number  in 
19  months  of  19  days  each.  But  the  Babi  year  is  a  Solar  year 
containing  366  days.  These  five  additional  days  are  added 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  month,  which  is  the  month  of  fast¬ 
ing,  and  are  commanded  to  be  spent  in  entertaining  one’s 
friends  and  the  poor,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Kitab-i-Akdas.” 
(Browne’s  “A  Year  Amongst  the  Persians,”  p.  320.) 

“The  Bab  declared  explicitly  and  repeatedly  in  all  his  works  that 
the  religion  established  by  him  and  the  books  revealed  to  him  were  in 
no  way  final;  that  his  followers  must  continually  expect  the  advent  of 
‘Him  whom  God  shall  Manifest,’  who  would  perfect  and  complete  this 
religion.”  (“A  Traveller’s  Narrative.”) 

In  the  Beyan,  The  Bab  declared  that  this  great  Personage 
was  then  on  earth  and  would  announce  Himself  at  the  proper 
time,  which  would  be  within  19  years. 

The  Bab  suffered  martyrdom  July  9,  1850,  being  shot  by  a' 
company  of  soldiers ;  thus  fulfilling  to  the  letter  the  Moham¬ 
medan  prophecy  made  several  centuries  prior  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  gun-powder  and  firearms,  that  he  would  be  killed  in 
that  manner.  Before  this  event  occurred  The  Bab,  accord¬ 
ing  to  indisputable  history,  placed  a  letter  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  his  faithful  followers,  together  with  the  injunction  that  it 
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be  unsealed  and  read  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  “grievous 
event.”  On  the  execution  of  The  Bab  this  letter  was  opened 
and  read.  It  was  dated  just  six  months  previous  and  declared 
the  manner  and  exact  date  of  his  martrydom ! 


(5.)  BAHA  ULLAH.— -“HE  WHOM  GOD  SHALL  MANIFEST.” 

The  Great  One,  Mirza  Husseyn  Ali,  was  born  at  Teheran, 
Persia,  November  12,  1817,  of  a  line  of  Persian  Princes.  His 
lineage  is  traceable  century  by  century,  back  to  Nushirvan  the 
Just,  whose  reign  of  forty-eight  years  is  referred  to  in  his¬ 
tory  as  “The  golden  age  of  modern  Persia.”  It  is  well  known 
that  this  king  Nushirvan  was  in  the  line  of  direct  descent  from 
the  ancient  king  Cyrus  who  figured  so  conspicuously  in  both 
Biblical  and  secular  history.  Nushirvan  was  the  last  king  of 
the  Sassanian  or  fourth  Persian  dynasty.  Mirza  Abul  Fazl,  a 
Bahai  of  thirty  years’  standing  and  a  noted  philosopher,  his¬ 
torian  and  religionist,  says : 

“Baha  Ullah  was  a  Persian  descending  from  the  last  Persian 
dynasty,  the  Sassanian,  and  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures  prophesied  that 
God  would  bless  the  whole  world  through  the  seed  of  the.  Persian 
Prophet  Zoroaster,  through  whom  God  promised  that  Soushianse  (The 
Light  of  Lights — Baha  Ullah)  would  appear  in  and  from  Persia. 
Nushirvan  the  Just  was  contemporaneous  with  the  prophet  Mohammed, 
but  died  when  the  latter  was  four  years  old.  Baha  Ullah  was  dis¬ 
tinctively  a  Persian,  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  was  from  the  Shi’ite  branch 
of  Mohammedanism.” 

The  incomparable  mission  of  Baha  Ullah  became  apparent 
in  1852,  when  He  and  His  family  and  followers  were  exiled 
to  Bagdad.  Before  starting  on  this  journey  as  a  prisoner 
and  an  exile,  Baha  Ullah’s  extensive  properties,  His  entire 
possessions,  were  confiscated  by  the  Persian  government, 
whereupon,  history  shows,  He  raised  His  hands  and  declared : 
“Praise  be  to  God !  I  am  now  free  1” 

These  peaceable  and  holy  people  were  detained  in  Bagdad, 
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between  eleven  and  twelve  years,  when  they  were  removed  to 
Constantinople,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  Adrianople,  the  ob“ 
ject  or  purpose  being  all  the  while  to  prevent  the  growth  of, 
nay,  more,  to  exterminate  the  cause;  but  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  enemies  who  were  incited  and  encouraged  by  tne 
Mohammedan  clergy  (Mullah’s),  the  movement  continued  to 
grow  with  wonderful  rapidity;  with  swift  and  never  ceasing 
augmentation  of  the  hosts  of  adherents.  At  last,  alarmed  by 
the  situation,  and  fearful  lest  they  lose  all  their  followers,  the 
leaders  of  the  Mohammedan  Church  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
governmental  authorities  to  make  what  they  supposed  would 
be  a  final  disposition  of  the  whole  matter;  total  extinction  of 
the  “fanatical  uprising,”  as  many  called  it,  the  same  appella¬ 
tion  as  was  given  to  Christianity  by  the  early  historians. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  ancient  penal  city  of  Acca,  Akka, 
or  Acre  (Accho,  Achor,  or  Sainte  Jean  d’Acre  of  old)  was 
a  totally  unfit  and  unsafe  place  in  which  to  live,  owing  to  the 
foulness  and  unhealthfulness  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings. 
To  this  death-trap  those  fiends  in  the  garb  of  religious  servers 
of  God  managed  to  induce  the  government  to  remove  the 
peaceful  and  law-abiding  prisoners.  They  arrived  about  the 
year  1866,  and,  strange  to  relate,  from  that  time  not  only 
Acca  and  its  immediate  surroundings,  but  all  Palestine,  has 
been  steadily  and  marvelously  improving,  until  this  vast  ter¬ 
ritory,  so  long  desolate  and  forsaken,  has  been  veritably  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  comparative  Paradise.  This  is  not  fancy,  but  a 
statement  of  fact,  and  should  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  and  sincere!  Furthermore,  it  is  all  in  strict  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  which,  it  is  regretfully  observed,  has  become  far 
too  much  of  a  dead  letter.  The  most  remarkable  thing,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  fact  that  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Cause  were 
themselves,  unwittingly,  fulfilling  those  very  prophecies  f 

Edward  G.  Browne,  in  his  introduction  to  “A  Traveller’s 
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Narrative”  (p.  39),  recounting  his  visit  to  Baha  TJllah  in  1890, 
says  in  part: 

“Though  I  dimly  suspected  whither  I  was  going  and  whom  I  was 
to  behold  (for  no'  distinct  intimation  had  been  given  to  me),  a  second 
or  two  elapsed  ere,  with  a  throb  of  wonder  and  awe,  I  became  definitely 
conscious  that  the  room  was  not  untenanted.  In  the  corner  where  the 
divan  met  the  wall  sat  a  wondrous  and  venerable  figure,  crowned  with  ^ 
a  felt  head-dress  of  the  kind  called  taj  by  dervishes  (but  of  unusual 
height  and  make),  round  the  base  of  which  was  wound  a  small  white 
turban.  The  face  of  him  on  whom  I  gazed  I  can  never  forget,  though 
I  cannot  describe  it.  Those  piercing  eyes  seemed  to  read  one’s  very 
soul ;  power  and  authority  sat  on  that  ample  brow ;  while  the  deep  lines 
on  the  forehead  and  face  implied  an  age  which  the  jet-black  hair  and 
beard  flowing  down  in  indistinguishable  luxuriance  almost  to  the  waist 
seemed  to  belie.  No  need  to  ask  in  whose  presence  I  stood,  as  I  bowed 
myself  before  one  who  is  the  object  of  a  devotion  and  love  which  kings 
might  envy  and  emperors  sigh  for  in  vain ! 

“A  mild,  dignified  voice  bade  me  be  seated,  and  then  continued: 
‘Praise  be  to  God  that  thou  hast  attained!  .  .  .  Thou  hast  come  to 
see  a  prisoner  and  an  exile.  ...  We  desire  but  the  good  of  the 
world  and  the  happiness  of  the  nations;  yet  they  deem  us  a  stirrer 
up  of  strife  and  sedition  worthy  of  bondage  and  banishment.  .  .  . 
That  all  nations  should  become  one  in  faith  and  all  men  as  brothers ; 
that  the  bonds  of  affection  and  unity  between  the  sons  of  men  should 
be  strengthened;  that  diversity  of  religion  should  cease,  and  differences 
of  race  be  annulled — what  harm  is  there  in  this?  .  .  .  Yet  so  it  shall 
be;  these  fruitless  strifes,  these  ruinous  wars  shall  pass  away,  and  the 
“Mdst  Great  Peace”  shall  come.  ...  Do  not  you  in  Europe  need 
this  also?  Is  not  this  that  which  Christ  foretold?  .  .  .  Yet  do  we 
see  your  kings  and  rulers  lavishing  their  treasures  more  freely  on  means 
for  the  destruction  of  the  human  race  than  on  that  which  would  conduce 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  .  .  .  These  strifes  and  this  bloodshed 
and  discord  must  cease,  and  all  men  be  as  one  kindred  and  one 
family.  .  .  .  Let  not  a  man  glory  in  this,  that  he  loves  his  country; 
let  him  rather  glory  in  this,  that  he  loves  his  kind.  .  .  .’  Such,  so 
far  as  I  can  recall  them,  were  the  words  which,  besides  many  others, 
I  heard  from  Baha.  Let  those  who  read  them  consider  well  with 
themselves  whether  such  doctrines  merit  death  and  bonds,  and  whether 
the  world  is  more  likely  to  gain  or  lose  by  their  diffusion.” 

Baha  Ullah,  meaning  the  Glory  or  Splendor  of  God,  was 
usually  spoken  of  by  the  believers  as  “The  Blessed  Perfection.” 
His  active  mission  on  earth,  covering  a  period  of  forty  years, 
was  terminated  by  peaceful  death  on  May  28,  1892,  the  event 
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being  referred  to  by  the  Bahais  as  “The  Day  of  Departure.” 
He  had  previously  appointed  His  eldest  son  and  “Greatest 
Branch,”  Abbas  Effendi,  to  be  His  Successor,  The  Commen¬ 
tator  of  The  Book,  and  The  Center  of  The  Covenant  of  The 
Religion  of  God. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  works  of  Baha 
Ullah :  The  Kitab-i-Akdas,  the  “Most  Holy  Book,”  containing 
the  Laws,  Ordinances  and  Commands;  Kitab-i-Ikan  (or 
Ighan),  the  “Book  of  Assurance,”  giving  proofs  of  the  reality 
and  significance  of  The  Bahai  Revelation ;  Kiiab-i-Ahd,  “The 
Book  of  The  Covenant,”  written  by  Baha  Ullah’s  own  hand  in 
1890,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  Abbas  Effendi,  with  the 
strict  injunction  that  it  should  not  be  read  by  anyone  until  the 
ninth  day  after  His  Departure.  This  Book  of  The  Covenant 
clearly  states  that  the  one  referred  to  in  The  Akdas  as  the 
chosen  of  God  to  whom  we  should  turn,  was  Abbas  Effendi. 
There  were  many  other  remarkable  books  and  writings  of  Baha 
Ullah,  including  the  famous  “Letters  to  the  Kings,”  etc. 


( C .)  ABDUL  BAHA  ABBAS. 

Abbas  Effendi,  after  becoming  the  Successor  of  Baha  Ullah, 
became  and  is  now  known  as  Abdul  Baha  (signifying  the  Ser¬ 
vant  of  God),  or  The  Master.  He  resides,  a  prisoner  of  the 
Turkish  government,  in  the  old  prison  city  of  Acca,  already 
referred  to;  a  humble,  patient  exile  from  his  native  country. 
He  was  born  at  Teheran,  May  23,  1844,  the  very  day  of  the 
first  announcement  to  the  world  by  The  Bab  of  his  sacred  mis¬ 
sion.  These  two  events,  as  will  be  seen,  both  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves  and  in  connection  with  prophecy,  of  which  they  are  in 
fulfilment,  are  of  vast  significance  and  momentous  importance. 

At  the  time  of  the  exile  from  Persia  to  Bagdad,  Abbas 
Effendi  was  about  eight  years  old.  The  journey  consumed 
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about  one  month  and  was  the  cause  of  much  hardship  and  suf¬ 
fering  to  the  various  members  of  the  holy  family.  It  was  in 
the  winter  season,  and  Abbas  had  both  of  his  feet  frozen.  From 
about  this  time  he  was  always  of  great  assistance  to  his  saintly 
Father,  for  whom  he  acted  as  amanuensis  and  in  other  services. 
He  never  attended  school,  but  has  abundantly  proven  himself 
the  possessor  of  practically  incomparable  knowledge  along  any 
and  all  lines. 

On  the  ninth  day  after  the  departure  of  Baha  Ullah,  Abbas 
Effendi  placed  the  Book  of  The  Covenant  in  the  hands  of 
Mirza  M.  Din,  son  of  Mousa,  the  former  faithful  servant' of 
Baha  Ullah,  who  then  read  it  to  the  assembled  Bahais  in  the 
chapel  adjoining  the  sacred  Tomb  of  The  Manifestation.  The 
writer  has  been  in  this  “Holy  of  Holies,”  as  it  truly  is,  and  he 
has  received  the  testimony  of  hundreds'  of  sincere,  earnest  be- 
lievers  concerning  the  deep  solemnities  of  this  occasion  which 
positively  defy  human  description. 

Directly  after  this  important  ceremony  Abbas  Effendi  went 
into  retirement,  spending  several  months  entirely  in  seclusion 
from  the  world  and  human  kind,  occupying  a  plain  room  in  a 
small  house  close  by  the  entrance  to  the  ancient  Cave  of  Elijah, 
the  Tishbite,  in  the  end  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  projects  out 
into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  here  that  The  Master,  Abdul 
Baha,  as  he  has  ever  since  been  called,  communed  with  God, 
cut  himself  entirely  from  the  world  and  its  allurements,  dedi¬ 
cated  himself  to  The  Cause  of  God,  and  took  up  the  great  Mis¬ 
sion  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  The  Manifestation  of 
God !  How  could  anyone  fail  to  be  profoundly  impressed,  the 
writer  thought,  while  contemplating  these  scenes,  as  he  stood 
in  this  bare,  but  sanctified  room,  listening  to  the  whispered 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  events  which  will,  ere  long,  be  up¬ 
permost  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  God’s  children  throughout 
the  entire  world ! 
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During  his  investigation  and  study  of  the  Bahai  Revelation 
the  writer  has  journeyed  far  and  wide.  The  fourteen  most 
memorable  days  of  his  life  were  spent  with  Abdul  Baha  in  the 
New  Holy  City,  in  prison,  as  it  were,  He  then  found  from 
actual  experience,  which  coincided  with  information  previ- 
ously  and  ever  since  then  received,  that  Abdul  Baha  continu¬ 
ously  and  unchangeably  lived  a  life  of  love,  servitude,  humil¬ 
ity,  and  sacrifice,  not  in  mere  words,  but  in  actual  doing;  that 
he  certainly  appeared  to  be  literally  living  on  the  Christ 
standard,  taking  up  and  continuing  with  the  added  strength 
and  clearness  promised  by  Christ,  His  Life,  Works,  and  Teach¬ 
ings  from  the  suspension  thereof  by  Crucifixion  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago ! 

Was  not  Jesus  Christ  the  prototype  of  perfection  for  daily 
human  living  in  days  to  come,  and,  far  more,  for  loftiness  and 
perfect  purity  of  spiritual  life,  works,  and  teachings?  Christ 
declared :  “Ye  shall  be  known  by  your  works.”  The  informed 
and  unprejudiced  know  that  Abdul  Baha,  The  Master  of  This 
Day,  is  the  fulfilment  of  those  words  of  Christ  prophecy !  This 
is  what  Bahais  claim,  and  who  can  say  them  nay  ? 

Mirza  Abul  Fazl  declares  : 

“I  say  this.  During  my  thirty  years  experience  in  The  Bahai 
Cause ;  knowing  it  root  and  branch  as  I  do,  I  am  able  to  and  do  declare 
of  my  own  positive  knowledge  that  those  Holy  Personages,  Baha 
Ullah  and  Abdul  Baha  Abbas,  throughout  all  their  writings,  command 
us  not  to  curse  or  revile  our  enemies,  and  in  such  way  that  this  princi¬ 
ple  or  idea  has  become  engrafted  into  our  very  nature.  During  all  this 
time  the  saintly  teachings  have  continually  taught  the  believers  love 
for  all  the  world,  and  to  such  fixed  purpose  and  success  that  the  word 
‘animosity’  is  becoming  a  non-reality  to  them.” 

Baha  Ullah  states  in  the  Kitab-i-Akdas  that  “After  the  Sun 
of  Truth  sets  you  must  turn  your  faces  unto  Him  whom  God 
hath  chosen;  who  is  Branched  from  the  Ancient  Root.”  It  is 
also  therein  said  that  “Anything  you  do  not  understand  from 
The  Book  must  be  submitted  to  the  Great  and  Chosen  One,” 
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meaning  Abdul  Baha,  The  Greatest  Branch.  It  is  pointed  out 
very  clearly  that  those  who  are  conversant  with  Biblical 
Prophecy  readily  understand  the  “Sun  of  Truth”  and  “Ancient 
Root”  as  referring  to  Baha  Ullah,  The  Manifestation  of  God. 

II.  The  Matter  of  History. 

It  seems  indeed  strange  to  those  who  are  informed  regarding 
this  subject  and  know  of  the  prominence  given  the  matter  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twenty-five  years  or  more,  that  so  little  really 
authentic  information  is  current  or  available. 

Among  the  more  prominent  historians  and  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  subject,  and  in  some  instances  admirably,  are: 
Count  de  Gobineau,  of  France;  Baron  Rosen,  of  Russia;  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Browne,  of  Cambridge  University,  England;  Lord 
Curzon,  Viceroy  of  India ;  E.  Dennison  Ross,  Principal  of  the 
Madrassar  (Government)  College  at  Calcutta,  India;  Mirza 
Abul  Fazl,  the  noted  Persian  scholar,  philosopher,  and  his¬ 
torian;  the  late  Gabrielle  de  Sassi,  of  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment;  Mirza  Assad  Ullah,  the  noted  religious  authority,  now 
of  Syria;  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  and  others. 

While  there  is  evidenced  a  pronounced  lack  of  knowledge 
of  material  or  outward  facts,  the  most  deplorable  thing  is  the 
misconception,  so  generally  prevailing,  touching  the  fulness 
of  significance  and  far-reaching  importance  of  the  Bahai  Reve¬ 
lation.  Writers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  even  know  it  to  be,  nor  do 
they  treat  it  as  a  Revelation ;  indeed,  they  furnish  little  evidence 
tending  to  indicate  that  they  really  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  Revelation  and  a  mere  “sect”  or  “uprising.”  Blame 
there  is  for  this  state  of  affairs,  but  not  for  the  historian  or  lit¬ 
erary  writer  and  editor ;  rather,  the  false  teachings  and  customs 
of  a  decayed  Church  system  are  responsible,  though  this 
responsibility  cannot  be  confined  to  the  present  era,  for  the 
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fault  began  many  centuries  ago  and,  like  the  rolling  snow-ball, 
it  has  been  constantly  increasing  in  its  proportions. 

The  fact  of  historical  misrepresentations  is  nothing  new.  It 
has  ever  been  thus.  “History  repeats  itself.”  Two  thousand 
years  ago  the  world  of  humanity  was  much  smaller.  The 
Founder  of  the  “Christian  Religion”  and  His  followers  were 
practically  unknown  during  the  first  two  centuries  and  more 
of  the  Christian  era.  Such  historians  as  deigned  to  notice  the 
matter  at  all,  as  a  rule,  woefully  misrepresented  and  inveighed 
against  that  Divine  Movement  which  was  destined  to  live  for¬ 
ever.  Such  false  men  have  left  behind  a  far  different  monu¬ 
ment  than  was  builded  by  the  faithful  children  of  God  who 
recognized  and  strove  to  serve  the  Cause  of  God  at  that  period 
in  the  development  of  man.  We  must  know  that  the  Cause  of 
God  knows  no  beginning,  but,  as  applied  to  our  earthly  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  progressively  greater  in  each  of  His  successive  Mani¬ 
festations  !  Much  of  the  present-day  writing  concerning 
Bahaism  is  as  false  (not  necessarily  with  intention  to  deceive), 
as  was  the  following  from  the  early  historian  Tacitus,  who 
was  generally  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  truthful : 

“  ‘Nero  exposed  to  accusation  and  tortured  with  the  most  exquisite 
penalties  a  set  of  men  detested  for  their  enormities,  whom  the  com¬ 
mon  people  called  “Christians.”  Christ,  as  the  founder  of  this  sect,  was 
executed  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  the  Procurator  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  the  deadly  superstition,  suppressed  for  a  time,  began  to  burst  out 
once  more,  not  only  throughout  Judea,  where  the  evil  had  its 
root,  but  even  in  the  city,  whither  from  every  quarter  all  things  hor¬ 
rible  or  shameful  are  drifted,  and  find  their  votaries.’  He  talks  of  their 
doctrines  as  savage  and  shameful,  when  they  breathed  the  very  spirit  of 
peace  and  purity.  He  charges  them  with  being  animated  by  a  hatred  of 
their  kind,  when  their  central  tenet  was  an  universal  charity.  The 
masses,  he  says,  called  them  ‘Christians;’  and  while  he  almost  apolo¬ 
gizes  for  staining  his  page  with  so  vulgar  an  appellation,  he  merely  men¬ 
tions,  in  passing,  that,  though  innocent  of  the  charge  of  being  turbu¬ 
lent  incendiaries,  on  which  they  were  tortured  to  death,  they  were  yet 
a  set  of  guilty  and  infamous  sectaries,  to  be  classed  with  the  lowest 
dregs  of  Roman  crminals.”  (Farrar’s  Early  Days,  ch.  3,  p.  34.) 
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The  foregoing  words,  denying  Christianity  and  declaring  it 
ought  to  be  abolished,  sound  strangely  now,  but  will  we  as  a 
people  take  warning  and  make  sure  not  to  commit  a  similar 
error?  Note  the  following,  too.  The  claim  is  broadly  as¬ 
serted  in  these  modern  times,  that  the  “Golden  Era”  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  the  five  centuries  preceding  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
but  belief  in  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  a  colossal  error.  From 
the  most  authoritative  history  it  is  shown  that  there  was  more 
true  spirituality  in  men  before,  than  after  Constantine,  and 
that  the  imaginative  invention,  debauchery,  and  prostitution 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  fourth  century  to 
the  appearance  of  Mohammed,  “The  Seal  of  the  Prophets,” 
was  shameless  in  the  extreme.  Had  the  followers  of  this 
prophet  lived  and  given  out  his  true  teachings,  they  would  have 
begun  the  work  of  rescuing  the  world  from  such  detestable 
practises,  and  from  the  idolatry  not  only  of  pagans,  but 
“Christians”  also. 

A  Bahai  teacher  has  well  said  that  it  is  the  popular  belief 
to-day  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  last  and  greatest  Manifesta¬ 
tion  of  God.  This  is  error  and  inexcusable  error,  too,  for 
throughout  the  life,  works,  and  teachings  of  Christ  the  fact 
is  emphasized  that  He  came  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  to  be  established  by  The 
One  who  sent  Him,  and  this  He  taught  us  to  pray  for  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  Indeed,  this  was  His  whole  Mission,  as  graph¬ 
ically  illustrated  in  His  parable  of  The  Lord  and  the  Vineyard, 
and  in  other  lessons,  clearly  and  positively  foretelling  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  (God,  the  Creator  and  Father  Himself) 
of  the  Vineyard  (earth)  at  the  Day  of  Resurrection  which  was 
to  be  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Is  it  more  strange  or  unnatural 
for  God  to  Manifest  His  Fatherhood  Station,  than  His  Prophet, 
Messenger,  or  Sonship  Station?  Is  it  not  time  the  professed 
followers  of  God  turned  from  the  imaginative  invention  of  a 
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Superstitious  and  depraved  priesthood  of  more  than  ten  cen¬ 
turies  ago  and  began  anew,  without  reference  to  man-made 
commentaries  and  treatises,  the  careful  study  of  the  Bible 
itself?  How  many  know,  yet  it  is  very  simple,  that  Christ  gave 
the  world  notice  that  the  real  truth  of  the  Bible— both  Old  and 
New  Testaments — was  not  to  be  understood  until  His  second 
coming  with  the  Father? 

The  falsity  of  accusation  and  the  unjustifiable  denunciation 
of  the  Bahai  Revelation  in  these  times  is  on  a  par  with  the 
words  quoted  from  Tacitus.  Writing  of  the  error  of  charging 
Nihilism,  Communism  or  Politics  to  “Babism,”  Lord  Curzon 
wrote  some  years  ago: 

“The  only  communism  known  to  and  recommended  by  him  (The 
Bab)  was  that  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  early  Christian  Church, 
viz.,  the  sharing  of  goods  in  common  by  members  of  the  faith,  and  the 
exercising  of  almsgiving  and  an  ample  charity.  The  charge  of  im¬ 
morality  seems  to  have  arisen  partly  from  the  malignant  inventions  of 
opponents,  partly  from  the  much  greater  freedom  claimed  for  women 
bv  the  Bab,  which,  in  the  Oriental  mind  is  scarcely  dissociable  from 
profligacy  of  conduct.  , 

“Babism  (Bahaism)  is,  in  reality,  a  religious  movement  whose 
primary  object  is  a  revolt  against  the  tyranny  and  fanaticism  of  the 
Koran,  and  against  the  growing  laxity  of  Mussulman  practise.  As  such 
it  represents  what  in  our  terminology,  would  be  described  as  an  effort 
after  freedom  of  thought  and  purity  of  observance.  .  .  .”  (Persia 
and  the  Persian  Question.) 

Jesus  Christ  was  obviously  referring  to  the  time  to  intervene 
between  His  then  impending  crucifixion  and  second  coming 
when,  in  speaking  of  the  clergy,  He  said : 

“These  things  have  I  told  you,  lest  ye  be  ensnared.  Excommuni- 
cants  from  the  synagogue  they  will  make  you :  nay,  there  comes  an  hour, 
that  everyone  who  slays  you  may  think  to  be  offering  Divine  service 
to  God.  And  these  things  will  they  do,  because  they  understood  not 
the  Father,  nor  yet  Me.”  (John  16:1-3,  Rotherham  Lit.  Tr.) 

The  clergy  have  been  the  opposers  of  the  newly  Revealed 
¥/ord  of  God  in  the  inauguration  of  religious  dispensations. 
This  is  conspicuously  manifested  in  Persia  at  the  present 
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time.  From  the  time  of  Christ  the  decline  and  falling  away 
from  God  has  been  due,  largely  if  not  wholly,  to  inharmony 
and  to  the  introduction  of  rules  invented  to  further  selfish  de¬ 
sires,  greed  and  gain ;  ambitions,  and  the  satisfying  of  physical 
appetites,  through  which  the  early  priests  and  clergy  became 
diverted,  perhaps  in  a  measure  unconsciously,  from  the  original 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  Heavenly  Utterances  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

At  first  it  may  seem  decidedly  strange  that  the  professed 
religious  teachers  should  always  be  the  last  to  recognize  and 
accept  the  new  and  refreshing  words  of  Divine  Truth  in  every 
Revelation  Day,  or  Dispensation,  but  the  reason  is  obvious  and 
is  well  stated  in  the  following  quoted  wise  saying  of  years  ago : 

“It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  make  a  man  unlearn  his  errors,  as  his 
knowledge.  Mal-information  is  more  hopeless  than  non-information; 
for  error  is  always  more  busy  than  ignorance.  Ignorance  is  a  blank 
sheet,  on  which  we  may  write;  but  error  is  a  scribbled  one,  on  which 
we  must  first  erase.  Ignorance  is  contented  to  stand  still  with  her  back 
to  the  truth;  but  error  is  more  presumptuous,  and  proceeds  in  the 
same  direction.  Ignorance  has  no  light,  but  error  follows  a  false  one. 
The  consequence  is  that  error,  when  she  retraces  her  footsteps,  has 
further  to  go,  before  she  can  arrive  at  the  truth,  than  ignorance.” 
(Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,  1836.) 

The  right  to  blame  the  clergy,  however,  of  the  time  of 
Abraham,  of  Moses,  of  Christ,  and  now,  for  being  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  at  once  dispossess  themselves  of  the  false  teachings 
with  which  they  were  saturated,  and  the  consequent  erroneous 
thought  and  practises,  so  that  they  could  apprehend  and  accept, 
rather  than  feel  impelled  to  reject  and  oppose,  the  new  and 
always  successively  higher  and  more  complete  revelation  of 
God’s  Truth,  is  questioned,  if  not  denied.  Are  they  not  en¬ 
titled  more  to  our  profound  consideration,  perhaps  pity,  rather 
than  censure?  Error  as  well  as  truth  is  the  gradual  growth 
of  years,  centuries,  and  even  ages! 

The  student  in  fitting  himself  for  his  profession  has  learned 
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through  those  who  have  preceded  him  on  the  same  road,  be¬ 
fore  arriving  at  the  age  of  thought  and  judgment,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  error  is  bounteously  propagated  and  handed  down. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  strange  that  so  few  are  able  afterward  to 
jump  over  the  high  walls  of  false  teaching,  narrow  prejudice, 
and  real,  if  unconscious,  ignorance — in  the  highest  or  more 
spiritual  sense.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  and  a  great  demonstra7 
tion  of  the  invincible,  unvarying  Law  of  God,  that  under  such 
circumstances  in  every  age  reformers  have  accomplished  what 
to  the  human  mind  appeared  utterly  impossible. 

In  spite  of  all,  the  world  is  steadily  advancing  in  spiritual 
development.  Those  who  are  spiritually  inclined;  who  have 
sought  to  obey  the  Divine  Christ  command  “Seek  ye  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness,”  are  ready  to  accept 
the  great  and  culminating  Revelation  of  God’s  Truth,  that  is  to 
say,  Religion,  for  the  guidance,  upliftment,  and  salvation  of 
all  mankind — not  merely  one  prophetical  or  religiously  bounded 
part  of  the  human  family!  Can  we  doubt,  if  we  carefully  in¬ 
vestigate,  and  prayerfully  and  sincerely  seek  enlightenment, 
that  this  of  which  we  are  assured  in  these  days,  as  to  the  Bahai 
Revelation  being  the  fulfilment  of  what  Christ  and  the  pro¬ 
phets  promised,  is  really  the  truth?  Should  we  not  ponder 
carefully  before  answering  “no?”  Non-acceptance  would  be  a 
thousand  times  worse,  even  though  the  claims  of  the  Bahais 
were  unwarranted,  than  to  be  in  error  by  honestly  responding 
to  false  teachings  and  claims. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Bahai  Revelation  is  making 
people  better  in  every  respect.  On  all  sides  is  evidence  of  its 
influence  along  the  lines  of  Brotherhood.  If  one  can  deny  that 
it  is  what  is  claimed,  of  what  good  is  it  to  do  so  ?  Can  any  one 
point  to  a  false  idea  or  teaching  in  its  propaganda  or  marvelous 
growth  in  the  face  of  heretofore  unheard  of  opposition?  Is 
it  possible  to  find  in  its  authoritative  advocacy  an  atom  of  prin- 
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ciple  at  variance  with  Christ’s  immortal  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
or  in  fact  one  utterance  found  in  any  or  all  the  sacred  Books 
of  the  whole  world? 

It  has  been  impossible  for  the  writer,  after  eight  years  in- 
vestigation,  to  find  anything  in  the  Bahai  Revelation  not  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  all  other 
great  prophets.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  believe  what  its 
earnest  devotees  claim  for  the  Bahai  Faith,  which  is  the  better 
course ;  to  denounce  it,  or  to  bear  with  it  a  little  and  give  the 
subject  careful  and  unbiased  consideration?  It  is  not  profit¬ 
able,  nay,  more,  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  wilfully  turn  from 
the  beckoning  Voice  of  our  real  Father,  The  Supreme  Lord 
of  Creation! 

In  conclusion  it  is  evident  the  well  founded  claims  are  these ; 
that  the  Bahai  Revelation  was  first  heralded  by  The  Bab  in 
1844;  that  he  announced  the  coming  of  “He  whom  God  shall 
Manifest;”  that  the  latter  was  Baha  Ullah  (signifying  the 
Glory  of  God),  whose  coming  to  explain  the  mysteries  and 
truths  of  ail  sacred  Books,  and  to  set  up  The  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,  was  foretold  not  only  by  Jesus  Christ  and  the  other 
Jewish  prophets,  but  by  the  Buddhistic,  Zoroastrian,  Moham¬ 
medan  and  other  prophecies;  that  the  successor  of  this  great 
Manifestation  of  God,  Baha  Ullah,  is  Abdul  Baha  Abbas,  the 
“Center  of  The  Covenant,”  who  is  now  on  earth  proving  his 
glorious  mission  by  works  as  well  as  by  heavenly  utterances, 
the  same,  though  plainer  and  more  extensive,  as  were  the 
Christ  teachings ;  that  Bahaism  is,  in  short,  the  crowning  stone 
completing  the  magnificent  Temple  structure  composed  of  all 
Revelations  of  the  God  of  Truth  and  Knowledge  to  the  world 
from  Adam  down  to  the  present  time. 
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III.  The  Bahai  Teachings. 

A  brief  statement  giving  some  idea  of  the  principles  or  tenets 
of  the  Bahai  Faith  and  teachings. 

People  from  every  country  and  religious  or  other  belief  are 
becoming  of  One  Faith.  Never  before  was  such  a  grand  spec™ 
tacle  witnessed :  Buddhists,  Zoroastrians,  Confucians,  Jews, 
Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  those  of  every  faith  and  belief, 
coming  under  one,  the  Bahai  Faith  and  belief,  thus  (and  this  is 
notably  true  of  the  Jews) — necessarily  accepting  and  believing 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  His  immortal  teachings. 

The  Bahais  believe  in  and  teach  The  Oneness  and  Single¬ 
ness  of  God ;  that  all  creatures  of  the  world  are  God’s  children 
and  intended  to  be  and  ultimately  will  be  one  grand  family  in 
true  Brotherhood ;  that  all  Truth,  all  Knowledge  is  from  God ; 
that  all  great  Religious  Revelations,  usually  called  the  “Seven 
Religions,”  are  of  God,  and  that  His  creatures  have  no  right 
or  license  to  denounce  or  reject  any  one  of  them;  that  each 
Revelation  is  for  the  education  and  development  of  mankind, 
and  is  successively  more  complete  and  greater,  as  the  Prophetic 
Cycles  or  Dispensations  unfold  and  pass  and  as  man  becomes 
fitted  from  age  to  age  for  a  higher  lesson  (Christ  declared  He 
had  much  more  instruction,  but  that  the  world  was  not  then 
ready  for  more  than  He  gave)  ;  that  all  people  should  live  by 
Christ’s  famous  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  that  all  who  so 
strive,  and  are  “bora  again,”  born  of  the  Spirit,  are  ready  for 
and  receptive  to  and  reflective  of  the  grand  culminating  Reve¬ 
lation— Bahaism  ;  that  this  is  actually  the  beginning  of  the  great 
Day  of  Judgment,  according  to  Christ,  when  He  was  to  come 
with  The  Father  to  separate  the  “sheep,”  who  would  know 
His  Voice  (the  Truth  of  God),  from  the  “goats” — the  unbe¬ 
lievers  who  had  failed  t-'  obey  His  Commands;  that  this  “Last 
Day”  is  in  reality  The  Resurrection;  that  while  the  pretending 
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followers  of  Christ,  Moses,  Mohammed,  and  all  the  Messengers 
of  God,  as  world  educators,  have  gradually,  from  century  to 
century,  fallen  away  from  the  respective  teachings,  those  teach¬ 
ings  are  essentially  the  same,  save,  as  before  stated,  each  Great 
Message  has  ever  been  greater  than  the  one  preceding,  as  man 
progresses  and  becomes  ready  for  a  higher  lesson,  so  to  speak ; 
that  man  is  now  just  as  much  in  the  process  of  creation  as  at 
any  time  previously ;  that  a  Messenger  of  God  is  known  by  the 
Words  He  utters  and  the  Works  He  performs;  that  the  fact  of 
Baha  Ullah  being  The  Fatherhood  Spirit  is  just  as  true  as  that 
Christ  was  the  Manifestation  of  the  Sonship  Spirit,  and  that  the 
entire  life,  works  and  teachings  of  Christ  promised  this  Mani¬ 
festation  of  God,  The  Father,  In  Baha  Ullah ;  that  this  Appear¬ 
ance  was  strictly  in  fulfilment  of  all  prophecy,  even  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  exact  dates  given  in  the  Bible ;  that  Abdul  Baha  is  the 
One  to  whom,  according  to  Divine  command,  we  turn  our  faces 
and  obey,  He  being,  as  was  Christ,  “The  Way,  the  Truth,  the 
Life,”  and  those  who  reverence  Him,  reverence  God ;  who  love 
Him,  love  God,  and  those  who  despise  Him  despise  God ;  that 
Abdul  Baha,  The  Master,  is  The  Center  of  The  Covenant,  the 
Commentator  of  The  Books,  the  Builder  of  The  Holy  Temple 
on  The  Mountain  of  God  and  the  real  Temple  in  the  Hearts  of 
the  creatures,  the  Light  for  all  nations,  and  the  example  for 
us  to  emulate;  that  Mount  Carmel  is  that  Mountain  of  God, 
and  Acca  and  that  vicinity  of  Northern  Palestine,  by  “the  tide¬ 
less  seas,”  is  the  New  Holy  City,  the  place  and  earthly  sign  and 
form  of  “The  Holy  City,  New  Jerusalem  (truth  of  Religion) 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  Heaven”  mentioned  in  Christ’s 
revelation  through  Saint  John;  that  in  order  to  attain  we  must 
cut  our  hearts  from  the  world  and  from  self,  be  meek,  honest, 
humble,  loving,  sincere,  and  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  false 
idea  of  being  saved  by  a  mere  profession  of  faith  and  belief  or 
absolution  at  the  hands  of  man ;  that  we  must  not  denounce  an}' 
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religious  system  or  person,  but  should  “consort  with  all  nations 
in  joy,  fragrance  and  spirituality,  and  be  loyal  to  all  rulers  and 
material  laws  not  in  conflict  with  the  Higher  Laws ;”  that  we 
must  “be  chaste,  honest,  faithful  and  upright ;”  that  we  should 
be  diligent  in  craft,  trade  or  profession  for  material  support 
as  well  as  spiritual  progress,  such  being  itself  an  act  of  true 
worship;  shun  differences,  strife  and  seditions,  constant  in 
prayer,  generous  and  hospitable,  always  exhibiting  the  pure 
Religion ;  that  we  breathe  not  the  sins  of  others  so  long  as  we 
are  sinners,  and  “not  to  give  ourselves  up  to  this  world,  for 
with  fire  He  tries  the  gold,  and  with  geld  He  tests  the  crea- 
tores “To  glory  not  in  loving  our  country,  but  in  loving  our 
kind ;”  not  only  “to  love  one  another,  but  prefer  the  welfare  of 
others  to  our  own  advancement;”  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
killed  rather  than  to  kill,  to  be  persecuted  rather  than  to  perse¬ 
cute  ;  we  must  not  be  dissemblers  or  hypocrites,  but  ever  strive 
to  become  characterized  with  the  Divine  Characteristics, 
“purify  our  spirits,  sanctify  our  thoughts,  cleanse  our  hearts 
.  .  .  be  born  anew  and  regenerated;”  in  short,  first  teach 

ourselves,  and  then  spread  the  Message  of  Glad  Tidings  of  the 
incomparable  Day  of  God,  the  early  morning  dawn  of  which  is 
now  here— -the  “Most  Great  Peace!” 

Can  any  one  point  to  any  of  the  heavenly  utterances  of 
Bahaism  not  in  perfect  accord  and  harmony  with  the  teachings 
of  the  founders  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  Mohammedanism, 
or  any  of  the  great  revelations  ?  Can  we  deny  that  this  current 
revelation  is  a  Refreshing  of  God’s  Truth  given  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  and  everlasting  good  of  mankind  ?  Can  any  of  us  dispute 
the  claim  that  Bahaism  is  the  grand  sum  total  of  all  prior 
revelation  of  God’s  Truth  for  the  true  enlightenment  of  His 
children  in  every  corner  of  the  world?  Was  it  not  in  the 
Divine  Plan  from  everlasting  that  there  should  be  intercom¬ 
munication  between  God,  the  Father,  and  the  race  of  mankind, 
all  His  children? 


MAN  A  FACTOR  IN  EVOLUTION. 


BY  JOHN  MILTON  SCOTT. 

Nature  includes  human  nature.  Man  is  a  part  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.  For  good  or  ill,  man  and  all  the  earth-things  that  are,, 
are  interrelated  and  woven  together,  are  at  ascent  or  descent 
with  one  another.  The  whole  of  man  is  nourished  from  na¬ 
ture.  The  fields  and  seas  feed  him.  The  fields  and  the  forests 
clothe  him,  and  shelter  him  from  the  storm.  The  earth  yields 
for  him  its  increase,  not  simply  in  the  food  that  keeps  the  fires 
of  his  life  at  their  flames,  but  in  the  fuels  which  fight  the  win¬ 
ters  for  him,  and  make  those  furnace  fires  out  of  which  his 
great  material  civilization  is  wrought. 

That  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air  are  our 
brothers  is  evidenced  in  many  a  likeness.  They  are  flesh  and 
bone  as  we  are  flesh  and  bone.  Their  crimson  streams  of  life 
are  kept  at  their  full,  as  ours,  by  that  which  they  feed  upon. 
They  joy  and  sorrow  and  die  as  we.  Our  relations  are  subtler 
than  being  mere  food-brothers  to  these,  than  having  the  crea¬ 
tion  minister  unto  our  bodily  thirsts  and  hungers.  In  that 
subtle  thing  we  call  character,  creation  is  in  us;  and  we  are 
in  creation.  No  trait  of  man’s  character  is,  but  that  you  find 
its  counterpart  in  nature,  a  symbol  of  it,  a  reality  of  it,  in  the 
Dualities  of  the  earth  we  call  matter,  in  the  things  that  creep 
and  fly,  in  the  things  that  swim  and  walk.  They  have  fash¬ 
ioned  us.  Out  of  them  as  fiber  the  fabric  of  ourselves  is 
woven. 

I  think  it  is  also  true  that  we  have  fashioned  them,  that  we 
are  the  fiber  out  of  which  the  fabric  of  themselves  is  woven. 
We  may  not  be  the  direct  causation  of  them,  as  so  much  human 
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nature  fed  out  and  embodying  itself  in  snake  or  bird,  in  iron 
or  gold,  in  fish  or  horse,  so  much  human  nature  becoming 
coarse-voiced  crow,  so  much  of  our  human  nature  going  forth 
and  becoming  the  lily,  singing  the  sweetness  of  itself  to  the 
summer  winds.  And  yet,  if  creation  means  man,  if  through 
all  these  nature-forces  he  has  grown  up  into  the  consciousness 
of  himself,  if  he  is  the  divine  ideal  being  worked  out  by  the 
Creator-mind  through  all  this  evolution  that  lies  back  of  him, 
nature-things  have  not  only  determined  man,  but  man  has 
determined  nature-things.  Because  there  was  to  appear  in  him 
greed  'like  the  swine,  that  swinishness  must  be  a  part  of  the 
nature  which  fashioned  him,  entering  into  him,  a  determining 
factor.  Because  there  was  to  appear  in  him  grace  like  the  lamb, 
there  had  to  be  in  nature  the  lamblike,  entering  into  him,  a 
determining  factor.  When  anything  is  made,  that  thing  is  ideal 
in  the  mind  of  the  maker,  enters  into  the  earliest  and  simplest 
things  of  its  making,  determining  them  because  they  are  to  de¬ 
termine  it.  The  ideal  of  man  in  which  creation  began  and 
toward  and  into  which  evolution  moves  must  have  determined 
the  nature  of  the  original  protoplasm  and  all  the  natures  and 
forms  that  have  issued  out  of  it. 

So  I  say  that  not  only  has  nature  been  the  fibers  weaving 
the  fabric  of  man,  but  man  has  been  the  fibers  weaving  the 
fabric  of  nature.  What  we  are  has  been  the  determination  of 
everything  that  lies  back  of  us  in  all  the  process  of  our  be¬ 
coming,  just  as  certainly  as  all  that  lies  back  of  us  in  the 
process  of  evolution  has  been  the  determination  of  us. 

Nature  fashions  us.  There  is  that  in  what  lies  without  us 
which  has  compelled  us  to  think  and  choose  and  act,  and  has 
made  us  intelligent  men.  By  that  compulsion  we  have  become 
statesmen,  educators,  mathematicians,  inventors,  philosophers, 
religionists,  men  of  enterprise,  discoverers,  creators,— all  this 
which  we  call  intellectual  man  at  the  problems  of  his  civiliza- 
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tion.  The  awe  in  the  storm,  the  rest  in  the  peace  of  nature,  the 
beauty  of  blossom  and  bird,  of  sunset  and  sea,  became  subtle 
in  man  as  emotion  and  thought;  and  he  became  philosopher, 
poet,  artist.  The  joyousness  of  life  about  him,  the  tragedies 
of  forest  and  held,  became  subtle  in  him  as  emotion  and 
thought,  and  issued  into  that  rounded  character  which,  like  the 
earth,  lies  in  its  hemispheres  of  light  and  darkness  alternating, 
and  makes  the  seasons  by  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  itself.  The 
faces  of  his  fellows  alight  with  love,  the  tenderness  of  wife’s 
and  children’s  eyes,  became  subtle  in  him  as  emotion  and 
thought,  and  enlarged  him  into  that  humaneness,  that  loving 
kindness  and  tender  mercy,  which  is  humanity’s  chief  and 
growing  glory.  Nature  played  into  him  and  upon  him,  and 
has  made  him  to  be  that  music  of  himself  to  which  nature  is 
marching  into  new  kingdoms  of  power  and  great  glory,  even  as 
man  fashions  his  violin,  entering  into  it  with  his  fashioning 
genius,  and  making  for  himself  a  new  world  of  delight  and 
goodness,  a  new  and  fascinating  expression  of  himself. 

And  here,  too,  the  reverse  is  true.  Action  and  interaction 
make  nature  and  human  nature  one,  each  life-blood  and  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  other.  Man  lovingly  interprets  the  nature  that  lies 
outside  of  him,  and  gives  a  fulfilment  and  meaning  to  sunset 
and  sea,  to  forest  and  field,  to  all  this  that  has  its  richest  blos¬ 
som  in  him  through  that  subtle  feeling  and  thought  which  ever 
crystallizes  into  character,  into  human  nature,  into  what  man  is 
and  is  becoming. 

Nature  does  some  of  its  best  work  when  human  nature  co¬ 
operates  with  it.  Some  of  its  greatest  powers  are  released  by 
the  intelligent  cooperation  of  man.  There  is  many  a  fine  thing 
she  can  do  with  man’s  help,  hut  cannot  do  without  it.  She  can 
blush  into  a  finer  grape.  She  can  run  and  pull  into  a  finer 
horse.  She  can  give  herself  up  to  become  an  engine  with  fire 
in  its  heart,  the  breath  of  steam  in  its  nostril,  racing  the  conti- 
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nents  with  its  thousand-ton  burdens,  as  nature  alone  could  not 
do,  the  wind  and  the  sunlight  swifter,  but  they  unburdened, 
light  and  airy  in  themselves.  With  man’s  help  she  can  do 
greater  wonders  with  the  lightning  than  making  tne  clouds 
awful  with  its  splendors.  With  man’s  help  she  yields  her  metals 
unto  machinery  that,  in  its  way,  is  as  wonderful  as  her  oaks 
and  lilies.  What  we  call  her  life,  which  is  in  a  gnat  or  an 
eagle,  a  grass-blade  or  an  oak,  in  man  becomes  great  emotion 
and  thought  and  deed,  becomes  a  civilization,  a  literature,  an 
art,  becomes  truth  and  heroism  and  love,  surcharged  with  a 
thought  of  God  that  is  sublime  with  all  the  sublimity  of  nature 
transfigured  and  alive  with  infinite  meanings. 

The  thought  by  which  a  squirrel  builds  its  nest,  warms  it, 
and  provisions  it  against  the  winter,  is  doubtless  closely  akin 
to  the  thought  with  which  Shakespeare  fashions  his  plays,  and 
Edison  makes  his  inventions,  nature  in  the  one,  and  in  the  other 
a  thinking  grace;  but,  in  the  thought  of  Shakespeare  and  Edi¬ 
son,  nature  outgrandeurs  herself  beyond  her  thought  in  the 
provident  squirrel.  Nature  at  love  in  the  breast  of  the  mother- 
sparrow  is  one  with  nature  at  love  in  the  heart  of  the  Christ, 
the  yearning  unselfishness,  the  passion  for  the  good  and  gain 
of  ethers,  singing  in  tune,  and  no  discord  at  all  sundering 
them;  but  nature  yearning  over  the  world  in  the  passioning 
tenderness  of  Jesus  outgrandeurs  herself  beyond  her  passion¬ 
ing  tenderness  in  the  breast  of  a  mother-bird. 

Not  that  this  fact  belittles  the  nature  without  man,  but  rather 
that  it  greatens  it,  fulfilling  it,  glorifying  it,  giving  it  diviner 
and  more  deathless  meaning.  Simply  that  again  we  see  in  a 
perspective,  some  little  different,  the  truth  that  man  enters 
into  nature,  interpreting  it,  giving  it  these  greater  and  diviner 
meanings,  giving  nature  a  place  within  himself,  that  he  may 
become  its  greater  glory.  Simply  that  we  front  the  earth-old 
fact  that  nature  and  human  nature  are  one,  complement  to 
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each  other,  fashioning-  each  other,  fulfilling  each  other.  And  so 
it  is  that  man  does  not  evolve  alone  as  something  separate  from 
nature,  as  something  added  to  nature;  but  he  evolves  by  the 
help  of  nature,  through  nature,  as  a  part  of  nature. 

So  it  is  that  nature  does  not  evolve  without  man,  as  some¬ 
thing  added  to  him.  He  is  in  nature  as  the  thing  it  is  evolving, 
and  so  as  a  factor  determining  it,  he  the  idea  and  ideal  by 
which  nature  has  come  to  be  what  it  is,  he  the  fruit  unto  which 
nature  aspires,  all  her  forces  and  qualities  mingling  and  con¬ 
spiring  together  until  man  should  be.  Andy  when  he  came  to 
be,  he  has  turned  about  and,  not  only  in  himself  as  nature’s 
greater  glory,  but  by  cooperating  with  her,  has  helped  her  to 
become  a  greater  fulness  of  life,  has  released  many  of  her 
forces,  that  they  may  take  on  new  forms  of  creation  and  ser¬ 
vice.  Imprisoned  in  nature,  he  had  but  a  yearning  for  libera¬ 
tion  into  his  self-consciousness,  but  a  voice  to  cry  out  after 
his  freedom.  Nature  heard  this  voice.  She  opened  up  his 
prison  and  set  him  free;  and  he  now  is  not  only  served  by 
nature,  but  in  many  ways  serves  nature,  helping  on  her  greater 
glory. 

And  whether  or  not  this  is  what  the  writer  of  Romans  meant 
we  do  not  know,  though  doubtless  he  glimpsed  this  great 
truth.  Certainly,  he  has  given  us  a  great  sentence  under  which 
we  may  set  forth  its  truth,  when  he  says,  “The  earnest  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  creation  longeth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons 
of  God.”  Is  not  tills  just  the  truth,  that  nature,  with  a  mother 
heart  longing  for  children,  yearned  for  man  until  man  ap¬ 
peared,  not  only  her  son,  but  the  Son  of  God,  an  interpretation 
of  her  and  also  of  the  life  and  love  absolute  which  lay  behind 
her,  and  compelled  her  unto  her  pangs  and  gladnesses  in  be- 
getting  man  ? 

All  this  being  true,  there  is  resting  upon  man  the  holy  obli¬ 
gation  to  help  nature,  to  make  her  life  sweeter  and  cleaner  and 
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kinder,  to  make  her  life  greater,  to  free  her  from  all  shames 
and  cruelties;  to  turn  back  to  her  with  a  great  ana  splendid 
gratitude  for  what  she  hath  wrought,  and  let  free  all  her  hid¬ 
den  graces,  helping  all  her  mud  to  glorify  into  lilies ;  healing 
all  her  wounds,  binding  up  all  her  heart-break,  and  making 
not  a  tooth  or  a  talon,  a  sword  or  a  bullet,  any  more  rea  with 
a  brother’s  blood,  just  as  nature’s  deeper  and  grander  heart 
appeared  in  Jesus,  the  very  heavens  above  breaking  out  in 
angel  voices,  the  very  earth  beneath  leaping  up  into  shepherds' 
psalms  that  the  great  event  had  come,  singing  the  tender  holi¬ 
ness  of  “peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  men,”  so  comes 
to  man  the  holiest  and  divinest  obligation  of  his  nature  and  his 
being,  to  fulfil  this  greater  and  grander  heart  of  nature  in  him¬ 
self,  to  help  it  fulfil  in  others  and  to  make  every  little  heart  that 
beats  out  the  threnodies  and  glees  of  its  life  partaker  of  the 
Christ’s  kindness  at  the  hands  of  its  stronger  and  greater 
brother.  The  heavens  of  man’s  wisdom  should  bend  above 
nature  in  benedictions  of  divine,  uplifting  helpfulness. 

This  transformation  of  nature  by  man,  this  evolving  of  it 
through  man  as  one  of  its  psychical  elements,  into  a  sweet, 
pure  blossom  of  kindness  and  mercy  and  truth,  is  not  an  idle 
dream  of  an  idle  sentiment.  It  only  seems  so  because  of  dis¬ 
torted  vision,-— that  vision’s  one  eye  has  been  distorted  by 
theology,  the  other  has  been  distorted  by  modern  science.  The¬ 
ology  has  given  us  an  idea  of  God  as  an  imperious,  selfish  will, 
of  man  as  a  sinning,  selfish  failure,  of  creation  as  a  present 
cruelty,  the  result  of  sin,  and  issuing  into  an  endless  cruelty 
of  hell.  So  far  as  these  ideas  have  crushed  out  the  simple  loves 
and  tenderness  of  the  human  heart  and  become  regnant  in 
the  race  of  man,  they  have  emphasized  cruelty  and  selfishness, 
and  begotten  despair  in  the  human  heart.  A  perfect  kindness 
lies  outside  of  their  shadowed  dreams,  of  their  nightmares  of 
a  deathless  pain. 
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Science  has  not  succeeded  in  doing  much  better.  It  has 
done  us  the  service  of  calling  us  back  from  dream  to  reality, 
of  enlarging  our  outlook  upon  the  history  of  nature  and  of 
man.  But  it  has  not  seen  large  and  true,  because  its  sight  has 
been  an  exaggeration,  missing  and  failing  to  emphasize  cer¬ 
tain  all-important  facts  and  factors  in  the  evolution  of  nature 
and  of  man.  It  has  seen  nature  as  a  struggle  and  a  bloodv 
and  cruel  battle-field,  in  which  the  fittest  survived  and  the  fit¬ 
test  were  the  strongest.  “Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw,”  na¬ 
ture  monstrous  with  cruelty,  is  what  the  eye  of  modern  science 
beheld, — so  monstrous  that  at  its  facts  and'  theories  a  shudder 
went  through  the  human  heart  when  the  first  strong  voices 
spake  out,  and  .said  what  modern  science  says.  That  the 
Church  shrank  from  this  word,  and  battled  against  it  with  a 
kind  of  blind  fury,  and  often  with  a  sad  foolishness,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  Nor  is  this  so  much  to  the  Church’s  discredit 
as  the  common  and  careless  thought  believes.  Nor  have  the  in¬ 
terpretations  of  this  attitude  of  the  Church  by  scientific  thinkers 
been  creditable  to  them,  because  it  has  not  been  honest  and 
thorough  science,  failing  to  see  that  in  essence  the  Church  felt 
that  science  was  outraging  the  world  with  the  shadow  of  a 
great  ignorance  born  of  a  partial  vision,  or  a  half  truth. 

In  microscopy  the  first  thing  a  pupil  has  to  learn  is  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between,  moving  particles  that  are  not  life  and  mov¬ 
ing  particles  that  are  life.  It  takes  a  patient  and  thorough 
training  to  see  true,  even  with  the  help  of  a  microscope.  The 
scientists  who  have  condemned  the  Church  mistook  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Church’s  attitude  as  much  as  a  new  eye  at  the  micro¬ 
scope  might  mistake  some  dead  and  moving  matter  particle 
for  the  living  microbe  itself.  They  should  have  looked  deeper 
into  the  attitude  of  the  Church,  with  more  perfect  and  scien¬ 
tific  eye,  which  would  have  led  them  not  only  to  do  justice  to 
the  Church,  but,  if  they  had  been  ready  to  recognize  all  of 
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man  as  a  part  of  nature,  their  eyes  might  have  opened  unto  a 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  nature  to  which  they  nave  been  too 
strangely  blind.  They  saw  in  the  attitude  of  the  Church  simply 
the  old  selfish  instinct  of  self-preservation,  men  afraid  they 
would  lose  their  power;  ministers  and  priests  afraid  they  would 
lose  position  and  pay.  To  so  read  the  Church  is  to  misread  it, 
is  to  proclaim  the  reader  unscientific  and  discredited  as  to  the 
ability  to  dearly  see  and  report  facts.  The  attitude  of  the 
Church  was  the  splendid  mother-instinct.  It  was  all  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  mercy  and  unselfish  loves  and  heroisms  of  the  human 
heart  crying  out  against  the  vision  of  cruelty,  against  the  de¬ 
spair  of  selfish  murder  by  which  it  was  said  everything  had 
become,  and  in  which  everything  must  abide,  no  creation  with¬ 
out  it  all.  It  was  the  truth  of  all  the  gracious  nature-facts  and 
factors  in  the  evolution  of  nature  and  man,  at  their  blossom 
in  the  heart  of  man,  crying  out  against  the  falsehood,  against 
the  misrepresentation.  A  true  scientist  would  have  taken  this 
light  in  the  heart  of  the  Church  whose  flame  was  trembling  in 
the  winds  that  came  from  the  iEolus  caves  which  modern  sci¬ 
ence  had  unsealed,  and  with  it  have  gone  searching  through 
nature  for  the  lost  facts,  searching  through  the  darknesses  and 
despairs  for  the  lost  truth  of  unselfish  love,  able  to  kindle  anew 
in  the  human  heart  all  its  deathless  loves  and  hopes  and 
heroisms. 

The  scientists  themselves  felt  the  shadow  of  this  great 
cruelty  by  which  nature  had  come  to  be.  Prof.  Wallace,  “co¬ 
discoverer  with  Darwin  of  the  principle  of  natural  selection,’’ 
wrote  a  book  by  which  he  claimed  there  was  not  the  suffering 
in  nature  there  seemed.  He  says : 

“There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  supposed  torments  and 
miseries  of  animals  have  little  real  existence,  but  of  the  imagined  sen¬ 
sations  of  men  and  women  in  similar  circumstances;  and  that  the 
amount  of  actual  suffering  caused  by  the  struggle  for  existence  among 
animals  is  altogether  insignificant.” 
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The  conviction  of  Mr.  Huxley,  however,  that  nature  is  a 
monstrous  cruelty,  will  not  so  be  placated.  Some  of  his 
words  are : 

“The  moral  indifference  of  nature;”  "the  unfathomable  injustice  of 
the  nature  of  things.”  "For  this  successful  progress,  as  far  as  the  savage 
state,  man  has  been  largely  indebted  to  those  qualities  which  he  shares 
with  the  ape  and  tiger.”  “For  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  before 
the  origin  of  the  oldest  known  civilizations,  men  were  savages  of  a 
very  low  type.  They  strove  with  their  enemies  and  their  competitors; 
they  preyed  upon  things  weaker  or  less  cunning  than  themselves;  they 
were  born,  multiplied  without  stint,  and  died  for  thousands  of  genera¬ 
tions,  alongside  of  the  mammoth,  the  urus,  the  lion,  and  the  hyena, 
whose  lives  were  spent  in  the  same  way;  and  they  were  no  more  to 
be  praised  or  blamed  on  moral  grounds  than  their  less  erect  and  more 
hairy  compatriots.  .  .  .  Life  was  a  continual  free  fight ;  and,  beyond 
the  limited  and  temporary  relations  of  the  family,  the  Hobbesian  war 
against  each  and  all  was  the  normal  state  of  existence.  The  human 
species,  like  others,  flashed  and  floundered  amid  the  general  stream  of 
evolution,  keeping  its  head  above  water  as  it  best  might,  and  thinking 
neither  of  whence  nor  whither.” 

And,  strange  to  say,  this  great  evolutionist  denies  man,  in 
his  present  social  and  ethical  life,  as  a  factor  in  nature’s  evo¬ 
lution  at  all.  He  says: 

“Cosmic  nature  is  no  school  of  virtue,  but  the  headquarters  of  the 
enemy  of  ethical  nature.  .  .  .  Social  progress  means  a  checking 
of  the  cosmic  process  at  every  step,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of 
another  which  may  be  called  the  ethical  process,  the  end  of  which  is 
not  the  survival  of  those  who  may  happen  to  be  fittest,  in  respect  to 
the  whole  of  the  conditions  which  exist,  but  of  those  who  are  ethically 
the  best.” 

Over  against  this  distorted  emphasis,  some  overlooked,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  underlooked  and  under-emphasized, 
factors  in  evolution  must  be  seen  and  said, — the  fact  that  the 
struggle  for  life  is  always  and  necessarily  accompanied  by 
what  Prof.  Drummond  called  “the  struggle  for  the  life  of 
others.”  These  other  facts,  clearly  observed  and  emphatically 
said,  will  show  that  what  we  call  the  religion  of  humanity  is  the 
religion  not  simply  of  human  nature,  but  of  nature.  All  the 
loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy  and  splendid  self-renuncia- 
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tion  for  the  good  and  gain  of  others  which  we  associate  with 
religious  men  is  in  every  bit  of  protoplasm  struggling  with  life, 
in  every  life-form  evolved  and  working  out  its  destiny  of 
growth  and  decay.  All  life  is  vibrant  and  trembling  with  just 
that  love  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  gain  of  others  which  we  call 
Christianity.  ¥/hen  these  facts  are  all  in  evidence,  it  will  be 
found  that  Christianity  is  not  a  startling  innovation  from  the 
sky,  a  special  creation  of  a  new  order,  but  just  the  unfolding 
into  one  great  and  splendid  man  of  nature-graces  which  were 
and  are  a  part  of  every  leaf  and  life  that  sighs  and  sings  in 
revealing  in  themselves  nature’s  deepest  and  truest  heart  and 
God’s  holiest  and  most  loving  fatherhood. 

The  ascent  of  life  is  by  the  law  of  self-surrender.  The  soil 
surrenders  itself,  that  the  grass  and  trees  may  abound.  These 
again  surrender  themselves,  or  the  fruits  their  diligences  have 
wrought,  that  the  beast  may  walk  the  earth  and  the  birds  may 
fiy  the  air.  Darwin  emphasized  but  half  the  truth  in  this  strife 
and  struggle  of  nature  by  which  the  fittest  survive.  He  saw 
and  said  how  nature-things  feed  upon  each  other,  as  invasion, 
cruelty,  conquest.  But  as  potentially  and  universally  present  is 
there  this  fact  of  the  surrender  of  self  unto  the  growth  and  gain 
of  the  surviving  fittest.  That  it  is  not  a  voluntary  self-sur¬ 
render  is  not  now  the  point.  Simply  this  :  I  say  that  the  ascent 
of  life  is  by  individual  lives  surrendering  themselves,  that  other 
individual  lives  may  live.  Sacrifice  to  others  is  the  grace  by 
which  every  nature-thing  is  alive  to-day.  The  ascent  of  life 
has  been  just  because  of  the  countless  ones  who  have  joined 
“The  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again” 
in  the  music  of  other  life,  of  higher  life,  just  as  the  rich  and 
joyous  blossom  fades  away  and  dies  because  its  life  has  been 
built  over  again  in  the  fruit  whose  generous  heart  holds  the 
countless  trees  that  may  become. 
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The  ascent  of  life,  so  coming,  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
a  surrender  other  than  a  surrender  by  compulsion,- — tooth-red 
in  the  unwilling  blood  of  a  weaker  brother, — even  a  voluntary 
self-surrender  for  the  good  and  gain  of  others.  Religion  had 
the  idea  that  the  gods  in  their  insatiable  cruelty  demanded  sac¬ 
rifice.  This  was  an  easy  conclusjpn  from  the  facts  all  about 
us  that  the  stronger  make  such  demands  upon  the  weaker ;  but 
in  the  thought  of  men  it  became  voluntary,  became  an  act  of 
righteousness,  not  unmingled  with  love  and  the  rudiments  of 
ethical  grandeur. 

There  came  into  this  idea  of  religion  the  idea  of  one  giving 
himself  up  to  the  demands  of  the  gods  to  procure  safety  and 
blessings  for  his  brothers.  If  we  had  its  full  history,  pagan 
life  would  be  pathetic  in  its  self-surrender, — in  the  voluntary 
self-surrender  of  men  to  appease  the  wrath  of  offended  deities, 
and  bring  safety  to  peoples  and  tribes.  Even  this  pagan  pathos 
has  entered  into  Christianity,  and  made  of  Jesus  the  great  im¬ 
molation  to  the  wrath  that  hates  the  world  unto  destruction, 
that  that  world  might  be  saved  from  that  destroying  wrath. 
But  this  is  not  the  true  meaning  of  Christianity.  Jesus  teaches 
a  voluntary  self-surrender,  not  to  appease  wrath,  but  to  bless 
man  and  enlarge  human  life.  All  this  compelled  surrender  in 
nature,  which  modern  science  sees  ?ls  such  a  frightful  cruelty, 
Jesus  gathered  up  into  hmself,  and  made  voluntary,  flushing 
the  sky  of  man  with  what  seems  a  new  and  radiant  dawn.  But 
he  so  gathered  this  up  into  his  voluntary  self-surrender  for  the 
good  and  gain  of  others,  simply  because  it  was  the  other  half 
of  that  struggle  and  survival  which  modern  science  so  vividly 
sees.  Jesus  is  not  an  innovation  projected  into  nature,  but  an 
unfoldment  of  that  which  is  in  nature  everywhere  and  al¬ 
ways,  in  the  ascending  struggling  lives,  its  loveliness  often 
hidden  in  horrors,  as  in  the  heart  of  storms  is  the  power  to 
awaken  the  sunbeams  into  rainbows. 
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Jesus  has  brought  to  the  light  another  nature-fact.  The 
truer  Christianity,  even  the  Christianity  of  Jesus  himself,  con¬ 
ceives  God,  not  as  insatiable  selfishness,  who,  like  the  horse,- 
leech’s  daughter,  eternally  cries,  “Give,  give,”  his  throne  red 
with  the  blood  of  his  victims,  the  winds  about  him  clamorous 
with  the  cries  of  the  helpless  creatures  of  his  wrath :  not  that 
does  Jesus  teach,  but  that  God  is  an  everlasting  love,  an  eternal 
unselfishness,  giving  himself  up  in  joyous  and  glad  self-sur¬ 
render,  that  all  things  may  become,  that  all  hearts  may  have 
glee  and  threnody.  He  gives  up  something  of  himself,  that 
the  rain  may  fall,  the  sun  shine,  and  the  harvests  grow.  The 
sparrow  at  its  song  is  the  joy  of  God’s  self-surrender:  at  its 
death  it  is  the  pang  of  his  self-surrender.  As  in  nature,  the 
eyes  of  all  wait  upon  him ;  and  he  gives  them  their  meat  in  due 
season,  that  whose  hunger  is  satisfied  is  the  joy  of  Gods  self¬ 
surrender,  that  whose  life  is  surrendered  to  the  tooth  and  claw 
of  the  satisfied  is  the  pang  of  that  same  self-surrender.  God 
abdicates  himself ;  and  that  abdication  becomes  grass  and  trees, 
the  herds  in  the  fields  and  the  flocks  in  the  air.  That  abdica¬ 
tion  becomes  self-conscious  man,  ever  at  the  problems  of  his 
being.  It  is  an  abdication,  a  self-limitation,  a  self-defacement, 
in  certain  spheres;  but  it  is  these  because  something  of  God 
has  gone  forth  in  positive  gift  to  everything  that  lives. 

The  part  of  himself  sacrificingly  surrendered  is  the  positive 
graciousness  of  everything  that  lives.  God  has  abdicated  him¬ 
self  so  that  he  might  become  individual  in  me,  so  that  in  my 
measure  of  nature  I  might  have  my  freedom  and  my  life  just 
as  I  am  having  them, — God  in  me  and  I  in  him,  each  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  other,  each  the  fulfilment  of  the  other. 

When  this  new  Christianity  gains  the  full  conviction  of  man, 
death  will  be  swallowed  up  in  victory,  and  we  will  read  the 
evolution  of  nature,  the  ascent  of  man,  in  a  new  and  tenderer 
light.  The  self-sacrifice  of  God,  that  he  might  create,  will 
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shine  everywhere  with  a  great  glory,— the  lily  at  once  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  himself  and  the  fulfilment  of  himself, — just  his  dear 
self-surrender  by  which  he  gives  something  of  the  splendor 
of  himself  in  adaptation  to  our  ability  to  receive.  The  little 
child  that  blesses  our  home  is  at  once  the  sacrifice  of  himself 
and  the  fulfilment  of  himself,— the  dear  self-surrender  by 
which  he  gives  to  us  a  part  of  his  everlasting  glory  in  a  wise 
and  tender  indirection  by  which  we  can  see  and  receive  it. 

This  truth  of  the  unselfishness  of  God,  which  I  have  glimpsed 
for  you,  is  not  an  airy  nothing,  having  no  local  habitation  and 
name  in  the  creation  of  nature  and  of  man.  It  is  positively 
and  universally  a  part  of  nature  and  of  life.  It  is,  if  not  the 
overlooked,  then  the  underlooked  fact  of  evolution.  What 
Drummond  calls  the  struggle  for  the  lives  of  others,  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  mother  and  the  father,  of  the  family,  the  society, 
the  state,  by  a  voluntary  self-surrender  in  the  service  of  each 
other,  will  yet  have  its  fuller  and  clearer  vision,  correcting  the 
one-sided  Darwinian  emphasis.  It  will  be  found  that  the  un¬ 
selfish  kindness  of  love  is  as  great  and  positive  a  factor  of  life 
as  the  struggle  and  greed  and  cruelty  which  alone  some  eyes 
seem  fitter  to  see,  which  so  overwhelmed  the  vision  of  some 
that  the  dear  other  facts  did  not  bless  the  eager  eyes.  It  will 
then  be  known  that  ethical  and  Christian  man  is  not  a  projec¬ 
tion  from  without,  but  an  unfoldment  from  within  nature; 
that  man  at  his  highest  and  in  his  aspiring  ideals  must  have 
his  fact-place  in  any  evidence  and  theory  of  evolution  worthy 
of  credence. 

We  are  learning  to  give  present  man  his  place  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  nature.  Heretofore  we  have  somehow  excluded  him, 
and  only  talked  about  the  place  of  savage  man  and  the  lower 
orders  of  creation  in  these  wonderful  evolutionary  processes. 
When  we  have  come  fully  to  this  recognition,  Jesus  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  as  factors  in  evolution,  as 
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parts  of  the  nature-forces  and  their  creation.  Even  if  you  call 
Jesus  a  legend,  man  as  a  part  of  nature  and  evolution  has  im¬ 
agined  him,  has  given  birth  to  him  out  of  the  great  passioning 
human  heart, — not  an  innovation  from  beyond  the  skies,  but 
just  the  unfolding  of  the  loving,  hungering  heart  of  man ,  and 
in  the  evolution  of  nature  and  human  nature  dreams  are  not 
idlings  of  the  brain  that  pass  in  the  night.  They  are,— that 
they  may  awaken  and  come  true  in  the  life,  in  the  character, 
they  are  the  leaders  of  creation’s  new  achievements.  They  arc 
the  new  necessities  upon  which  man  will  work,  which  in  their 
turn  will  work  upon  man,  until  there  is  evolution  into  new 
powers,  new  natures,  new  graces  of  being. 

“The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creation  longeth  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,” — not  only  waiteth  for  this 
manifestation,  but  worked)  for  it,— it  just  the  fruit  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  suffering  toil  as  well  as  of  the  patient  and  long-suf¬ 
fering  wating  for  nature’s  higher  and  diviner  fruitage  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  men  who  are  high  enough  to  be  called  the  sons  of  God. 
Jesus  is  nature’s  ideal  toward  which  it  is  working.  Loving, 
self-sacrificing,  Christian  man  is  the  goal  toward  which  nature’s 
feet  eagerly  press.  No  theory  of  evolution  is  correct  unless  it 
admits,  as  one  of  its  facts,  present  man  with  his  achievements, 
his  aspirations,  and  his  ideals.  When  this  is  done,  the  latest 
and  greatest  book,  interpreting  man  and  giving  ideals  for  man, 
will  be  as  much  and  patiently  studied  for  the  understanding 
of  the  evolution  and  meaning  of  man  as  a  fossil  from  the 
earth’s  deeps,  or  a  blossom  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  as  much 
as  the  motions  of  a  microbe  under  the  microscope  or  the  con¬ 
tours  and  convolutions  of  the  brain.  The  latest  novel,  so  alive 
with  our  humanity,  so  realizing  the  hidden  man  who  is  hiding 
or  revealing  in  us  all,  will  be  as  much  in  evidence  as  the  latest 
species  of  bacteria.  Then  such  a  great  and  altruistic  creation 
as  Pete,  the  Manxman,  will  show  what  is  in  nature  struggling 
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for  expression,  evolving  out  of  it.  You  will  remember  the 
great  unselfishness  with  which  he  loved  and  trusted,  suffered 
and  served,  when  he  had  lost  all  to  the  friend  of  his  childhood, 
and,  according  to  the  lower  ethical  code,  would  have  been  justi¬ 
fied  in  spurning  Philip  and  Kate,— justified  even  in  taking  their 
lives  at  the  hands  of  his  outraged  honor.  He  does  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  is  true  to  those  underlooked  facts  of  evolu¬ 
tion  which  in  philosophy  we  call  altruism,  in  society  the  love 
and  service  of  others,  in  religion  Christianity,— true  to  the  new 
man  dawning  upon  the  world  with  a  greater  clearness,  but  yet 
not  apart  from  the  world  and  human  nature,  but  a  part  of  it, 
its  legitimate  outgrowth  and  fruitage. 

Will  you  remember  some  of  his  parting  words  with  the  man 
\vho  had  so  deeply  wronged  him,  and  whom  a  less  noble  heart 
would  have  thought  of  as  a  despicable  man  to  be  despised  and 
killed ;  but,  by  the  truth  and  honor  in  himself,  by  the  noble  and 
unselfish  greatness  he  was,  he  knew  that  truth  and  honor  were 
in  Philip  however  dark  the  seeming  was.  He  had  lost  every¬ 
thing  to  Philip  but  his  own  great-heartedness,  tender,  true, 
unselfish,  a  very  son  of  God, — for  which  the  whole  creation 
had  been  travailing  in  pain  together,  working,  waiting,  longing 
for  his  manifestation.  So  he  says,  in  his  splendid  self-sur¬ 
render  for  the  good  and  gain  of  Philip  and  Kate,  in  a  heart¬ 
break  his  goodness  was  talking  down,  as  I  have  heard  an 
Alaskan  wren  sing  gloriously  in  the  heart  of  winter: 

“‘Sorry  to  be  going  away  just  before  your  own  great  day,  Phil. 
I’ll  get  the  skipper  to  fire  a  round  as  we’re  steaming  by  Castletown ;  and, 
if  there  is  a  band  aboard,  I’ll  tip  them  a  trifle  to  play  Myle  Charaine. 
That’ll  speak  to  you  like  the  blackbird’s  whistle,  as  the  saying  is. 
Looks  like  deserting  you,  though.  But  chut !  it  would  be  no  surprise 
to  me  at  all.  I’ve  seen  it  coming  these  years  and  years.  You’ll  be  the 
first  Manxman  living,  says  I  the  day  I  sailed  before.  You’ve  not 
deceived  me,  neither.  D’ye  remember  the  morning  on  the  quay,  and  the 
oath  between  the  pair  of  us?  Me  swearing  you  same  as  a  high  bailiff, 
— nothing  and  nobody  to  come  between  us, — d’ye  mind  it,  Phil?  And 
nothing  has,  and  nothing  shall.’ 
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in  the  rigging,  and  the  ship  burrowing  mt 
I’ll  be  knowing  it’s  morning  at  home,  and 
a  warm  quietness  everywhere,  and  you 
together/  ” 


Such  is  a  true,  true  son  of  God,  for  whom  the  groaning  and 
travailing  creation  waiteth  and  worketh,  longing  for  his  reve¬ 
lation  ;  for  out  of  that  very  creation  is  such  as  he  born,  its  true 
part,  its  glorious  blossom.  Such  ideals  stirring  our  hearts  are 
a  part  of  nature,  a  factor  in  the  evolution  and  ascent  of  man. 

To  the  full  understanding  of  the  evolution  of  nature  and 
human  nature  Jesus  must  be  admitted  as  a  factor,  and  Pete  the 
Manxman,  and  Victor  Hugo’s  good  bishop  who  was  Christ  to 
Jean  Valjean,  and  Raphael  with  his  pictures,  and  Shakespeare 
with  his  poems,  and  St.  Francis  with  his  wolf  whose  fierce 
heart  grew  gentle  to  the  dear  monk’s  love,  and  Lincoln  with 
his  April  heart  whose  mingling  mirth  and  tears  made  the  earth 
young,  and  Emerson  thinking  unities  and  powers  in  a  speech 
whose  diamond  qualities  each  increase  of  the  race’s  wisdom 
glorifies,  and  Frances  Willard  mothering  continents  of  the  race 
yearning  its  purity,  and  Edison  bearing  lightnings  of  service 
in  his  hands,  not  iike  Jove,  who  hurled  from  him  the  light¬ 
nings  of  destruction,  and  Walt  Whitman  chanting  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man  in  tune  with  seas,  in  rhythm  with  mountains,  and 
Henry  George  who  would  heal  the  social  hurt  with  the  life  of 
justice,  and  the  others,  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  race  whose 
gentleness  makes  great,  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful,  all 
who  with  the  genius  of  heart  and  head  and  hand,  at  work  upon 
the  tasks  of  man  are  achieving  results  over  which  the  morn- 
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ing  stars  might  well  sing  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shout  for  joy. 

Along  the  line  of  its  genius  a  mind  grows.  Its  increments  of 
increase  follow  the  axis  of  its  aptitudes.  This  is  why  great 
men  dominate  the  centuries,  their  works  being  the  standards 
of  excellence  to  which  the  race  aspires.  And  this  is  why  man 
is  the  determining  factor  in  evolution,  not  simply  in  his  own 
evolution,  but  in  the  evolution  of  nature.  He  is  the  genius  of 
nature  dominating  and  determining  the  very  course  of  nature, 
fashioning  himself  into  a  diviner  and  yet  diviner  man.  He 
glorifies  nature  getting  results  which  nature,  unaided,  could 
not  achieve ;  finer  flowers  and  fruits,  greater  horses  and  cows, 
more  wonderful  paths  of  power,  so  that  an  electric  light  in 
wonder  mates  a  star,  an  engine  in  marvel  brothers  the  sea,  and 
in  music  an  organ  outtones  the  winds  and  a  violin  outsings  the 
birds. 

By  this  fact  the  race  can  no  more  escape  becoming  the  Christ 
ideal,  in  its  activities  all  the  dreams  of  the  reformers  come 
awake  and  true,  than  the  first  stir  of  beauty  in  the  world  could 
help  becoming  the  rose  of  Sharon,  the  heart  of  Jesus,  the  hrain 
of  Shakespeare.  The  race  must  become  fashioned  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  its  highest  sons,  its  holiest  daughters. 
It  is  blessedly  doomed  to  fulfil  its  ideals, — doomed  by  the  fact 
of  evolution,  and  to  this  fulfilment  all  the  past  of  the  world  is 
pledge. 

As  much  as  the  monad  or  the  anthropoid  ape  is  a  factor  in 
evolution,  so  much,  but  with  a  higher  glory,  is  this  human 
hunger  to,  by  a  generous  self-surrender,  live  for  others,  which 
is  fulfilling  in  literature  and  life,  and  which  George  Eliot  has 
phrased  for  us  thus : 

“Oh  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence,— live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 
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In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  in  seif. 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars. 

And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man’s  search 
To  vaster  issues.” 

For 

“The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creation  longeth  for  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  sons  of  God.” 


As  love  is  the  life  of  faith,  so,  with  the  increase  of  love, 
faith  increases.  Even  from  man  toward  man  faith  and  love 
grow  together. .  The  more  we  love,  the  more  we  understand 
and  trust  each  other. -—Dr.  Pusey. 


DISCOURAGED? 

Discouraged,  do  you  say,  my  friend  ? 
Cheer  up,  don’t  let  it  last. 

You’ve  made  mistakes  and  are  ashamed  ? 
Don’t  worry,  they  are  past. 

Without  mistakes  you’d  never  be 
Of  use  to  anyone, 

You’d  have  no  fellow-sympathy 
To  help  the  others  on. 

And  without  sympathy,  my  friend, 
Strong,  active,  thorough— still 
You’d  miss  the  very  gist  of  life 
In  climbing  up  life’s  hill. 

Without  mistakes  we’d  never  learn; 
They  are  our  nature’s  test; 

All  you  can  do  is  fry  again, 

And  leave  to  God  the  rest. 


Elsse  Traut. 


RICHARD  WAGNER  AS  PHILOSOPHER. 


BY  AXEL  EMIL  GIBSON,  M.D. 

“Music,  like  the  rest  of  the  fine  arts,  is  the  living  presentation  of 
religion;  but  religions  spring  not  from  the  artist’s  brain;  their  only 
origin  is  in  the  minds  of  a  spiritualized  people.”— Richard  Wagner, 
"Artwork  of  the  Future." 

In  the  above  sentence,  the  great  musical  master  mind,  Richard 
Wilhelm  Wagner,  sums  up  the  genius  and  meaning  of  the  art 
of  music.  In  the  heart-throb  of  the  people  “das  volk” — the 
common,  simple,  natural  people  of  all  times  and  ages — he  finds 
the  exhaustless  source  of  all  true  and  uplifting  art.  And  fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  in  the  calm,  spontaneous  and  serenely  child-like 
mind  of  this  people,  that  Wagner  discovered  .a  vehicle  for  the 
pure  life,  per  se,  with  all  its  elements  of  wisdom,  power  and 
beauty.  Porous  and  responsive  to  the  impulses  of  this  mystic 
life,  the  people  unconsciously  became  the  fountain-head  through 
which  the  eternal  verities  of  homogeneous  creative  force  welled 
up,  in  definite  and  measurable  movements. 

But  this  power  of  response,  according  to  Richard  Wagner, 
is  the  outcome  of  an  inner  necessity,  ever  present  in  the  pure 
and  healthy  mind,  prompting  for  expression  in  terms  of  feeling. 
For  feeling  is  the  cuticie  of  the  soul,  the  tactile  corpuscles,  by 
which  the  inner  man  ascertains  things  unseen  and  unheard. 
As  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  power  of  feeling,  Wagner  postulates 
the  presence  of  inner  necessity.  Hence,  while  there  can  be  no 
conscious  touch  with  the  elements  of  creative  life,  except 
through  feeling,  so  primarily  there  cars  spring  up  no  feeling 
save  through  a  response  to  the  impelling  force  of  necessity. 
For  necessity  is  to  the  soul  what  physiological  demand  is  to 
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the  body — the  condition  by  which  an  adequate  supply  of  nour¬ 
ishment  is  determined.  And  as  a  physiological  balance  is  re¬ 
quisite  for  healthy,  physiological  demands,  so  in  order  to  feel 
the  promptings  of  real  and  sane  necessity,  man  must  sustain 
a  pure,  natural  life,  free  from  artifice  and  corruption,  i.e. ,  realize 
in  thought  and  act  the  difference  between  mere  egoistical  de¬ 
sires  and  healthy  evolutionary  needs. 

This  pressure  of  necessity  asserts  itself,  more  or  less  con¬ 
sciously  in  the  creative  impulse  felt  in  the  mind  of  man,  all 
along  his  career  through  the  stages  of  evolution,  from  the 
primitive,  clod-molding  nature-child  up  to  the  inspired  artist, 
whose  glorious  intuitions,  more  definitely  succeed  in  interpreting 
the  formative  processes  of  nature.  Borne  on  the  mighty  tide 
of  irresistible  necessity,  the  man  of  genius  is  hurried  along  the 
path  of  constructive  work—- -a  conscious  instrument  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  great,  silent  chaos  of  the  world-sustaining, 
but  non-specialized  and  non-qualified  life-force  of  an  unfolding 
cosmos. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Wagner,  this  moral  world-force  is  po¬ 
tential  music  which  in  its  first  steps  of  unfoldment  manifests 
in  the  movement  of  tone.  And  with  tone  we  are  made  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  mystic  expanse  of  stirring,  pulsating  life,  whose 
ever-fluctuating,  ever-sinking,  ever-swelling  waves  of  energy 
symbolize  the  movement  of  harmony  while  the  shores  of  this 
ocean  of  tone,  at  once  separated  and  united,  represent  Rhythm 
and  Melody. 

Through  these  two  agencies,  which  Wagner  calls  its  arms 
of  touch,  the  vast  expanse  of  tonal  life  manifests  itself  as  Dance 
and  Poetry.  The  former  is  gauged  by  rhythm,  the  latter  by 
melody.  Nov/  with  rhythm  we  are  to  understand  the  basis 
and  character  of  manifested,  measurable  motion.  Hence 
rhythm  is  the  skeleton  of  music,  the  staging  or  frame-work  of 
tonal  structures  which  dance  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  human 
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voice  on  the  other,  round  out  into  plastic,  sculptural  architecture. 

Or  in  other  words,  when  the  primal,  unspoken,  unsung  and 
unsensed  tone-world,  under  the  pressure  of  evolutionary  neces¬ 
sity,  proceeds  on  its  outward  course  of  manifestation,  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  agency  of  rhythm  and  enters  our  consciousness 
in  terms  of  feeling.  And  as  feeling,  by  virtue  of  its  universal¬ 
ity,  forms  the  basis  to  all  stages  and  powers  of  consciousness, 
it  follows  that  rhythm  in  order  to  adequately  carry  out  its 
function  as  medium,  must  convey  its  tonal  charge  into  forms 
and  expressions  corresponding  to  the  character  of  the  feeling 
involved.  Hence  we  are  met  by  the  different  art  forms  of 
rhythmic  manifestation,  which,  while  exhibiting  different  modes 
of  life,  still  aim  at  the  interpretation  of  the  same  fundamental 
and  universal  essence.  And  these  different  art  forms  are 
Dance,  Poetry,  Song  and  Speech. 

According  to  Richard  Wagner,  dance  is  the  most  realistic 
of  all  arts.  “It  involves  the  entire  man  and  presents  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  enunciation  of  all  the  remaining  arts.”  This, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  brings  into  action  motion,  poetry  and 
song  engaging  the  senses  of  sight,  touch  and  hearing. 

By  obeying  the  law  of  rhythm,  the  dance  portrays  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  musical  life  as  conveyed  to  it  through  feeling  and 
rhythm.  Consequently  dance  is  a  true  art  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  governed  by  rhythm,  and  degenerates  helplessly,  if  depart¬ 
ing  from  its  inspiring  and  vitalizing  measure.  In  the  art  of 
dance,  rhythm  manifests  its  tonal  power  in  a  three-fold  man¬ 
ner  :  in  the  movements  of  the  limbs,  in  the  melody  of  the  song, 
and  in  the  poetry  of  the  words.  Through  dance,  the  inner  man 
—the  feeling,  speaking,  singing  man— comes  into  view. 

Through  the  art  of  poetry  the  primeval,  silent  tone-world 
is  interpreted  into  terms  of  intellect.  In  concretely  appreciable 
terms  the  poet  describes  his  feelings  to  the  reader.  But  poetry 
has  a  dual  face  of  expression— that  which  deals  with  words, 
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and  that  which  deals  with  measure.  The  former  addresses  tne 
intellect,  the  latter,  the  feeling.  Hence  poetry  occupies  the 
meditative  position  between  intellect  or  reflective  intelligence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  feeling  or  intuition  on  the  other.  The 
art  of  poetry,”  says  Wagner,  “is  the  intellectually  creative 
process,  by  which  the  purpose  of  all  art  first  becomes  self-con¬ 
scious,  and  steps  forth  into  conscious  life.”  Poetry  is  tone 
expressed  in  words,  while  the  rhythm,  guiding  its  formative 
processes,  manifests  in  the  measures  of  rhyme  and  meter. 

Now  Tone,  Dance  and  Poetry  form  the  sum-total  and  basic 
essence  of  the  element  of  music,  while  their  mutual  interaction 
constitutes  the  character  of  the  true  drama.  Hence  Richard 
Wagner  demanded  that  in  its  ethical  and  logical  unfoldment, 
drama  should  employ  the  whole  trinity  of  expressive  art :  tone, 
dance  and  poetry.  United,  these  three  aspects  of  the  genius 
of  music  form  the  full-orbed  manifestation  of  the  life  of  dra¬ 
matic  art — the  realization  or  actualization  of  unity  as  applied 
to  the  wisdom,  power  and  beauty  of  life.  To  Wagner,  unity 
is  at  once  the  generative  source  and  completing  power  opera¬ 
tive  in  the  unfoldment  of  all  dramatic  art ;  and  in  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  this  unity  into  fragments  of  separate  and  independent 
art,  he  perceived  the  fatal  rock  on  which  the  true  drama  has 
stranded. 

In  his  philosophy  of  art,  this  remarkable  man,  with  the  ana¬ 
lytic  keenness  and  depth  of  a  Kant  or  Schopephuaer,  proceeds 
to  outline  the  changes  leading  up  to  the  disrupters  of  musical 
unity.  In  his  conception  of  the  existing  order  of  things  he 
recognized  but  one  fundamental,  sustaining  essence  of  life, 
which,  whether  manifesting  as  art,  as  biological  history,  or  as 
human  society,  is  gauged  by  identical  principles  of  growth. 
Consequently  wherever  there  is  growth,  there  must  also  be 
unity,  while  contrariwise,  whenever  there  is  disunion  and  sep¬ 
aration  there  must  also  be  found  dissolution  and  decay.  But 
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separation,  in  its  ethical  aspect,  is  isolation  of  the  part  from 
the  whole,  which  means  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  service  imperative  for  the  maintenance  of  solidity  and  inter¬ 
dependence.  The  outcome  is  selfishness  or  egoism.  Hence  the 
force  at  work  in  the  dissolution  of  the  musical  unity  in  the 
dramatic  art  is  a  representative  of  the  principle  of  egoism,  "and 
only  when  the  ruling  religion  of  egoism,  which  has  split  the 
entire  domain  of  art  into  crippled,  self-seeking  art  tendencies, 
and  art-varieties,  shall  have  been  mercilessly  dislodged  and  torn 
up,  root  and  branch,  from  every  moment  of  the  life  of  man, 
can  the  new  religion  of  art  step  in,  the  religion  of  a  united 
art-work  based  on  and  promoted  by  brotherhood  and  love.” 

Ir,  the  gradual  breaking  up  of  dramatic  unity,  the  tone-world 
gave  birth  to  the  degenerate  progeny  of  Opera,  Oratorio,  Ballet 
and  Comedy.  The  art  of  comedy  took  its  rise  in  and  through 
the  assertion  of  personal  aims.  The  greater  object,  held  in  view 
by  the  united  drama— the  object  of  attuning  individual  aspira¬ 
tions  to  universal  principles — was  lost  sight  of  and  the  artists 
severally  animated  the  performances  by  accentuating  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  their  personal  inclinations  and  ambitions.  They 
wished  to  see  their  own  opinions  and  ideas  incorporated  in 
the  scenic  action.  Hence,  so  far  from  expressing  a  truly  dra¬ 
matic  spirit,  which  is  always  historical  and  universal  in  its 
aim,  Comedy  introduces  an  art  of  personal  virtuosity  and  local 
significances — “the  egoistic  form  of  art  which  actuates  ex¬ 
clusive  personal  motives,  exists  for  the  glorification  of  self, 
and  aims  at  the  triumph  of  personal  concepts  and  opinions.” 

Divorced  from  poetry  with  its  verbal  utterance,  drama  gives 
rise,  or  rather  fall,  to  what  Wagner  calls :  “the  sexless  embryo 
of  opera— the  oratorio.  For  poetry,  after  having  become  sep¬ 
arated  from  music  entered  the  exclusive  field  of  literature,  while 
the  remaining  part  of  the  drama— or  opera— degenerated  into 
the  meaningless  and  substanceless  oratorio — a  form  of  music 
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which  found  its  first  field  in  the  church,  but  later  on  became 
transplanted  into  the  secular  concert  halls. 

In  his  philosophical  treatise,  “Art-work  of  the  future,”  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner  has  shown  with  irresistible  logic,  that  the  opera 
in  itself,  so  far  from  being  a  true  reunion  of  the  separated  arts, 
constitutes  in  reality  the  mere  mechanic  fusion  of  fragmentary 
art-elements, — a  process  whose  origin  he  traced  back  in  the 
“isolating  and  blasting  influence  of  egoism  in  art.”  The  ab¬ 
sence  in  the  opera  of  the  cohesive  force  of  the  true  drama, 
turns  the  operatic  arts — dance,  tone  and  poetry — into  isolated, 
mechanical  factors.  From  a  living  index  on  the  rise  and  fall 
of  human  emotions,  dance  is  turned  into  a  “foot  not  a  tone 
vibration;”  and  poetry  from  its  prophetic  power  is  crippled 
into  a  “cobweb  tissue  of  sentiment  and  pathos ;  while  tone  hav¬ 
ing  thus  lost  its  soul-stirring,  inspiring  essence  falls  into  adora¬ 
tion  of  its  own  empty  and  meaningless  beauty-— -utterly  power¬ 
less  to  unite  into  a  solidary,  vital  whole  the  separated  elements 
of  its  sphere  of  action.”  Hence  Wagner  calls  his  compositions 
music-dramas  in  place  of  operas. 

If  in  its  temporal  disintegration  the  art  of  tone  broke  down 
into  comedy,  opera  and  oratorio,  so  dance,  when  dissevered 
from  the  unified  drama,  departed  from  poetry  and  degenerated 
into  pantomime.  In  this  hybrid  form  of  drama — in  “this  utterly 
dependent  and  crippled  monstrosity — men  cannot  talk.”  The 
primary  condition,  back  of  this  “dumb  spectacle,”  Wagner 
traces  in  the  cramping  influence  which  a  “Christian-hypocrit¬ 
ical — civilization  exerted  on  the  primitive,  nobly  poetic  and  soul¬ 
ful  folk-dance.” 

It  is  in  its  integral  union  with  drama,  that  dance  reached  its 
highest  elevation  of  beauty  and  artistic  power.  The  character 
of  necessity,  conditional  to  all  true  art,  manifests  its  presence 
in  dance  through  the  spontaneity  of  its  movements,  while  the 
rhythm  exhibited  in  steps  and  gestures  express  the  fluctuating— 
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the  ever-rising,  ever-falling  tides  of  feeling.  In  this  aspect 
dance  becomes  a  living  appeal  to  intelligence  through  its  inter¬ 
pretation  of  feeling,  as  the  latter  emerges  from  the  “mystic 
sea  of  tone!”  Thus  through  the  medium  of  rhythm,  dance 
actuates  the  silent  world-power  of  feeling. 

Now  the  mission  of  these  arts — song,  dance  and  tone — is  to 
convey  impulses  of  emotions  and  feelings  from  mind  to  mind. 
To  interpret  feeling  in  terms  of  concrete  and  specific  intelli¬ 
gence  however,  a  more  definite  and  direct  agency  is  required— 
an  agency  which  is  present  in  the  articulate  verbal  speech,  as 
the  latter  is  the  condensed  element  or  essence  of  voice,  which 
in  its  turn,  is  the  crystallized  measure  of  tone.  Hence  verbal 
language,  no  less  than  the  language  of  tone  is  a  form  of  music — 
an  integral  and  completing  element  in  the  unity  of  tonal  arts. 

In  the  art  of  music,  the  word  is  practically  made  flesh — i.e., 
through  the  medium  of  the  word,  music  has  taken  form  and 
selfhood  on  the  plane  of  concrete,  measurable  understanding. 
Thus  poetry  is  the  spirit  of  music  embodied  in  the  word — the 
incarnation  of  feeling  into  stable,  determinable  characters. 

“Rhythm,”  says  Wagner,  in  his  essay  on  “Art-work  of  the 
Future,”  “is  the  measure  of  the  movement  by  which  emotion 
mirrors  forth  itself.”  Consequently  a  feeling  can  give  rise  to 
the  dignity  and  beauty  of  art  only  by  its  obedience  to  the  sway 
of  rhythmic  order.  For  rhythm  is  the  abstract  measure  of  the 
vibrating  energy  which  as  motion,  audible  or  inaudible,  floats 
into  consciousness  as  feeling.  Tone  is  the  soul  of  rhythm,  and 
depends  for  its  manifestation  on  the  undisturbed  quality  of  the 
rhythm,  and  depends  for  its  manifestation  on  the  undisturbed 
quality  of  the  rhythmic  impulse.  Hence  character  becomes  at 
once  the  gauge  and  product  of  rhythm,  as  the  latter,  by  con¬ 
veying  to  the  mind  the  impulse  from  which  character  derives 
its  formative  material  is,  in  its  work  on  the  individual,  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  receptivity  of  the  character  thus  formed.  In 
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other  words— in  rhythm  is  found  the  impulse,  the  conscious 
response  to  which  results  in  the  evolution  of  character ;  while 
from  the  latter  proceeds  the  subsequent  reaction  wrsich  invites 
or  refuses  a  continuation  of  the  rhythmic  influx.  And  this 
mighty  sweep  of  rhythmic  action  is  universal— operating  with 
the  same  inexorable  certainty  in  the  constructive  processes  of 
the  feeblest  organism  and  tiniest  crystal,  as  in  the  fashioning 
of  stars  and  solar  systems.  Rhythm  conveys  the  formative  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  characterization  of  the  entities  of  universal 
evolution. 

Now  if  rhythm  constitutes  the  character  and  inner  deter¬ 
mining  quality  of  music,  then  melody  is  the  plastic  equipment 
and  temporal  ornamentation  in  which  rhythm  clothes  itself  when 
manifesting  as  music.  On  the  other  hand,  when  rhythm  mani¬ 
fests  in  orderly  movements  of  the  body,  it  gives  rise  to  dance 
and  mimicry.  For  rhythm  lies  at  the  bottom  of  every  order  of 
movement,  though  its  expression  and  power  is  conditioned  by 
the  character  of  its  interpreting  medium.  Realizing  this  fact, 
V/agner  could  not  fail  to  find  in  dance  an  art  of  no  less  vital 
importance  for  the  completion  of  the  drama  than  melody,  poetry 
and  speech— a  circumstance  which  readily  shows  the  mistake 
committed  by  many  of  Wagner’s  critics,  in  accusing  him  of 
being  a  musical  iconoclast— an  implacable  antagonist  to  melodic 
utterance.  His  thorough  appreciation  of  melody  cannot  be  made 
more  evident  than  by  referring  to  his  “Art-work  of  the  Future,” 
where  he  grants  to  melody  the  power  “of  qualifying  poetry 
with  its  true  dement  of  expression,  presenting  its  essence  end¬ 
lessly  enhanced  and  beautified.”  But  he  demands  that  melody 
shall  stand  for  something  meaningful  and  vital,  and  to  refer 
to  some  deep,  eternal  verity,  seeking  for  expression  in  poetry 
or  music,  in  word  or  song.  It  is  only  for  melodies  lacking 
the  central  connection  with  the  soul  and  essence  of  things,  that 
Wagner  expresses  his  sovereign  contempt.  Rhythm  does  not 
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depend  ors  melody  for  its  manifestation  as  is  shown  in  dance 
and  mimicry — -blit  melody  remains  a  meaningless,  reasonless 
entity  if,  when  detached  from  rhythm,  it  attempts  to  support 
an  emotion  or  feeling  by  itself.  Melody  without  rhythm  is 
what  “tact”  and  a  “code  of  ethics”  is  when  separated  from 
moral  self-consciousness.  Melody  is  the  plant,  rhythm  its 
skeletal  fibers  through  which  the  vital  essence  of  growth  mani¬ 
fests  into  foliage  and  flower.  Hence  melody  detached  from 
rhythm  would  give  rise  to  the  same  devitalized  and  sterile  ex¬ 
istence,  as  a  flower  cut  off  from  its  stalk— a  fact  which  logically 
explains  the  truly  devitalizing  effect  of  so  large  a  number  of 
our  modern  musical  compositions.  For  true  musical  genius  re¬ 
veals  itself  in  the  power  of  the  composer  to  recognize  and  or¬ 
ganize  the  integral  relations  between  the  rhythmic  impulse  and 
its  interpreting  melody.  And  furthermore,  as  feeling  is  the 
message  which  rhythm  endeavors  to  express,  it  follows  that  a 
melody,  not  bom  from  rhythmic  necessity,  is  animated  by  feel¬ 
ings  of  an  isolated  and  egoistic  order— the  incongruous,  emo¬ 
tional  spasms  of  an  ungoverned  and  unprincipled  imagination. 

In  the  natural,  receptive  mind  of  the  primitive  people— “the 
folk”— gauged  by  its  pure,  unadulterated  feeling,  Wagner  finds 
the  mighty  agency  by  which  the  meaning  or  soul  of  the  rhythmic 
impulse  is  absorbed  and  interpreted.  Sensitized  to  the  waves  of 
feeling  like  a  photographic  film  to  the  waves  of  light,  the  minds 
of  these  nature-people  responded  in  terms  of  undying  emotions 
to  the  impulse  of  the  mystic,  ail-stirring  power  of  the  hidden 
life,  welling  up  from  the  limitless  “ocean  of  tone. 

Yet  “the  folk”  is  not  wholly  conscious  of  the  part  they  are 
thus  enacting  in  the  great  drama  of  life.  They  merely  yield  to 
a  necessity  over  which  they  exert  no  immediate  control.  Loyal 
and  obedient  to  nature’s  laws,  and  quietly  unfolding  m  harmony 
with  true  life,  these  simple  people  have  become  the  faithful  cus¬ 
todians  of  a  world-fashioned  force,  which  they  interpret  m  song 
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and  romance  for  the  instruction  and  betterment  of  future  gener¬ 
ations.  And  from  this  generative  process  has  sprung  our 
folk-melodies  and  folk-lore— the  treasure  vault  for  art-work 
of  all  times  and  ages.  It  was  these  treasure  vaults  that  served 
Wagner  as  an  exhaustless  quarry  and  from  which  his  inspired 
mind  drew  the  plastic  material  for  his  dramatic  creations. 
“What,”  cries  he,  “are  all  the  products  of  the  seeming  spon¬ 
taneous  action  of  abstract,  poetic  art,  exhibited  in  language, 
verse'and  expression,  compared  with  the  ever  fresh-born  beauty, 
variety  and  perfection  of  the  folks  lyric,  whose  teeming  riches 
the  spirit  of  research  is  toiling  now  at  least  to  drag  from  under 
the  rubbish-heap  of  ages.” 

In  these  simple,  lyrical  effusions,  the  nucleus  for  all  dramatic 
art  is  contained.  For  in  these  effusions  is  manifested  the  unity 
of  creative  impulse,  which  underlies  all  true  art— a  unity  which 
alone  can  explain  the  surpassing  genius  and  force  contained  m 
these  productions. 

Realizing  this  fact,  Wagner  boldly  declares,  that  the  only  way 
out  of  the  “Babel  of  conventional  music,”  is  a  return  to  the 
simple  faith,  pure  living  and  undaunted  courage  and  devotions 
of  the  old  folk  minstrels.  Back  to  nature,  and  to  the  true 
back  to  unity,  fellowship  and  brotherhood  in  deed  and  feeling. 
Like  a  loving  mother,  the  art  of  pure  drama  must  call  home  tier 
straying  children.  The  true  artist  must  select  the  eternal  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  separated  arts  and  re-assemble  them  into  the  fold 
of  an  integral,  solidary  whole.  And  the  art  form  thus  ensuing 
would  be  the  faithful  dramatization  of  human  life  which,  in¬ 
cluding  all  phases  and  aspects  of  man,  must  bring  into  concrete 
relief  the  whole  human  situation  with  its  hopes  and  fears,  its 
dreams  and  yearnings,  its  songs  and  speech,  its  passing  moods 
and  fixed  character— a  picture  of  at  once  art  and  nature,  imag¬ 
ination  and  reality,  diversity  and  unity,  the  art  of  the  future, 
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which,  in  the  Wagnerian  nomenclature,  is  termed  the  “music- 
drama.” 

The  course  he  proposes  tor  the  attainment  of  this  end  involves 
an  entirely  new  departure  of  the  tonal  art — an  evolution  which 
he  prefers  to  call  a  revolution,  though  with  this  term  he  merely 
signifies  the  breaking  up  of  and  readjustment  of  energies,  whose 
currents  are  ever  to  be  kept  “within  the  channel  of  the  peaceful, 
flowing  stream  of  dutiful  citizenship  and  dignified  manhood.” 

And  the  history  of  Richard  Wagner  is  indeed  the  history 
of  such  a  musical  revolution.  But  he  formulated  his  titanic  con¬ 
ceptions  first  after  a  serious  wrestling  with  the  seductive  influ¬ 
ences  of  his  time.  Between  his  first  opera  of  note,  “Rienzi,” 
and  the  momentous  music-dramas  which  he  gave  the  collective 
name  “Nibellungen  Ring,”  are  found  the  successive  stages  of  a 
world-wide  evolution.  In  “Rienzi”  Wagner  still  held  on  to 
the  old  style  of  opera,  with  its  French  music  and  with  Meyerbeer 
for  model.  He  was  desirous  of  producing  something  startling 
and  effective  that  would  give  him  fame  and  name.  “In  the 
preparation  of  ‘Rienzi,’  ”  he  says  in  his  “Communications  to  my 
friends,”  “I  took  thought  of  nothing  else  but  the  writing  of  an 
effective,  operatic  libretto.”  *  *  *  “The  ‘Grand  Opera,’ 
with  all  its  scenic  and  musical  display,  its  sensationalism  and 
massive  vehemence,  loomed  largely  before  me ;  and  not  only  to 
copy  it,  but  with  reckless  extravagance  to  outbid  it  in  its  every 
detail,  became  the  object  of  my  artistic  ambition.”  And  so  he 
dashed  off  a  grand  opera  with  its  “five  brilliant  finales,  and  filled 
with  hymns,  processions  and  musical  clash  of  arms.” 

Hence  in  “Rienzi”  we  find  the  certainly  immensely  gifted,  but 
still  quite  conventional  composer.  The  opera  was  made  up  of 
a  dramatic  fairy  tale  of  Gozzi,  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  and  a 
romance  of  Bulwer  Lytton,  dashed  off  with  a  spirit  of  immense 
vigor  and  wonderful  color  of  the  score.  The  genius  of  the  com¬ 
poser  was  indicated  in  the  force  and  ingenuity  of  the  work, 
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rather  than  in  the  loftiness  and  ideality  of  its  conception.  And 
therefore  "Rienzi”  was  not  to  be  duplicated;  its  master,  even 
before  its  last  scores  were  finished,  had  deserted  the  system  on 
which  it  was  constructed,  by  taking  a  leap  into  a  new  sphere 
of  harmony. 

“Der  Fliegende  Hollander”  marks  the  next  stage  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  this  master  mind.  Yet  this  e2ort,  while  showing  forth 
the  style,  the  system  and  the  mastery  of  lyrico-dramatm  art, 
present  in  his  later  works,  is  still  tentative,  embryonic  and  in¬ 
definite.  It  is  chaos  before  creation;  and  we  have  all  reason 
for  believing  that  Wagner  himself  was  partly  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  in  this  work  he  was  laying  the  foundation  to  a 
new  method  in  musical  composition.  The  chief  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  operas  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  “Rienzi 
had  grown  from  external  accretions,  forming  a  brilliant  mosaic 
of  heterogeneous,  melodic  elements,  cemented  together  with 
the  creative  genius  of  a  master;  while  “Der  Fliegende  Hol¬ 
lander”  had  its  origin  in  the  specific  and  empiric  incidents  and 
moods  of  his  own  life,  incited  by  his  study  of  ancient  folk-lore. 
“Rienzi”  is  the  work  of  a  musician ;  “The  Flying  Dutchman 
of  a  poet,  who  brings  his  musical  genius  to  bear  on  his  poetic 
conceptions.  The  former  was  the  outcome  of  ambition  pro¬ 
moted  by  genius,  while  the  latter  sprang  into  existence  com¬ 
pelled  by  inner  necessity  and  fashioned  by  a  mind  instinct  with 
creative  power.  In  “The  Flying  Dutchman”  he  listened  to  the 
voice  of  the-  inner  world — the  world  of  soul  and  feeling,  brought 
forth  and  stirred  into  vital  action  through  the  simple  but  pure 
tales  and  romances,  songs  and  myths  of  the  ancient  “folk.” 

In  “Tannhauser”  and  “Lohengrin,”  Wagner  elaborated  on 
his  new  conception  of  drama,  organizing  and  solidifying  the 
often  disconnected  moods  of  the  “Hollander”  into  a  harmonic 
completeness  of  expression,  and  fulness  of  feeling.  Yet  in 
neither  of  those  two  operas  is  the  true,  the  future,  the  prophetic 
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Wagner  fully  visible.  He  is  still  seeking  and  testing.  Passages 
of  the  old  familiar  operatic  cut,  such  as  the  scene  of  Tannhauser 
and  the  courtiers  in  Act  I,  the  duet  between  Tannhauser  and 
Elizabeth  in  Act  II,  and  Wolfram’s  address  to  the  evening  star 
in  Act  III,  though  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  score  shows 
wide  departures  from  the  older  operas.  But  in  his  subsequent 
works,  “Tristan  and  Isolde,”  “Der  Ring  der  Nibelungen,”  and 
“Parsifal,”  the  master  gains  self-conscious  control  of  bis  powers. 

In  these  works  he  realizes  the  whole  tremendous  significance 
of  his  mission.  With  the  dazzling  certainty  of  a  revelation  the 
man  becomes  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  unification  of  the 
separated  dramatic  elements,  and  that  an  opera  could  be  com¬ 
plete  only  when  “tone-speech”  and  “word-speech” — feeling 
and  intellect — were  equally  engaged  in  the  performance.  Only 
then  could  a  complete  picture  of  life  present  itself  to  conscious¬ 
ness.  With  scientific  accuracy  the  great  thinker  set  forth  his 
epochal  conceptions  into  masterly  written  essays  on  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  art — essays  which  rank  him  as  one  of  the  profound- 
est  thinkers  of  his  age. 

Next  he  proceeded  with  undaunted  courage  to  practically 
demonstrate  the  workings  of  these  conceptions  by  bringing  them 
to  bear  on  the  composition  of  his  “music-dramas.”  He  showed 
that  a  drama  to  be  true  and  morally  legitimate  must  have  an 
equivalence  in  actual  human  life  for  every  feeling  and  emotion 
portrayed  on  the  stage.  Hence  he  became  intensely  interested 
in  the  life  of  humanity  as  exhibited  by  the  true,  simple  folk 
of  the  sagas.  And  it  was  here  in  these  sagas  or  myths  that 
he  found  the  “omnipotence  of  human  minstrelsy,  spellbound 
and  waiting  for  the  enchanter’s  staff  to  set  free  its  beauty. 
Like  a  seed  ever  ready  to  manifest  as  plant  and  flower,  this 
germ  of  song  and  story  needed  only  suitable  conditions  to  re¬ 
veal  the  fulness  of  its  marvelous  life.  “What  I  beheld  in  these 
sagas,”  the  master  says,  “I  now  looked  solely  upon  with  eyes 
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of  music ;  though  not  that  music,  however,  whose  forma!  max¬ 
ims  might  have  held  me  still  embarrassed  for  expression,  but 
of  the  music  which  I  had  within  my  heart.”  The  anxiety  for 
form,  which  he  so  vividly  experienced  in  “R’.enzi,  he  aban¬ 
doned  entirely  in  his  latter  dramas.  Freed  from  every  shackle 
of  convention,  he  became  sensitized  in  the  purely  human,  the 
purely  true,  the  purely  vitally  progressive  in  his  leit  motiv. 
In  the  preparation  of  his  later  dramas,  he  no  longer  looked 
without  for  his  dramatic  material,  but  devoted  his  sole  ingenuity 
and  genius  in  interpreting  the  moods  and  feelings  springing  up 
from  the  unfoldment  of  the  subject-matter  itself.  All  the  soul- 
stirring  power  displayed  in  Wagnerian  music  has  its  origin  in 
the  loving  response  of  his  master-mind  to  the  liberated  intuitions 
set  free  from  their  imprisonment  in  the  simple  effusions  of  these 
mythical  and  mystical  folk-songs.  “Hence,”  remarks  Wagner 
in  his  “Communications,”  “without  deliberately  setting  about 
an  enrichment  of  the  means  of  musical  expression,  I  was  ab¬ 
solutely  driven  to  expand  them,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  I  was  seeking  to  express.” 

Wagner's  work  is  a  stirring,  soul-ringing  appeal  to  human 
intelligence  through  the  agency  of  feeling.  For  the  way  to 
the  heights  of  art,  leads  through  depths  of  feeling.  But  the 
feeling  must  be  pure,  which  is  possible  only  when  called  forth 
and  sustained  by  a  pure  motive.  And  this  motive  is  found  in 
the  integrity  of  human  nature  as  portrayed  in  the  simple  faith 
of  the  “folk,”  and  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  their  dramatic 
conceptions.  Hence  the  true  evolution  of  music  leads  towards 
the  unification  of  its  dissevered  elements — the  organic  and  har¬ 
monic  cooperation  and  interdependence  of  all  expressions  of 
tonal  art  through  the  self-conscious  guiding  and  constructive 
genius  of  the  artist. 

But  the  sine  qua  non  for  this  epochal  undertaking  is  love. 
For  only  through  love  and  sympathy  can  the  intelligence  of 
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man  be  vibrant  and  porous  to  the  sweet  harmonies  and  the 
lyric  beauties  contained  in  the  simple  songs  of  the  “folk.”  And 
as  love  is  life’s  endless  necessity,  and  art  the  expression  of  this 
necessity,  it  follows  that  the  true  artist  must  be  a  lover  of  na¬ 
ture,  a  lover  of  life  and  a  lover  of  the  creatures  of  its  mani¬ 
festation—*.^,  a  lover  of  man! 

“Breast  to  breast  ye  mortal  millions— 

Here’s  a  kiss  to  all  the  world.” 

The  key  to  the  philosophy  of  Richard  Wagner  and  to  the 
miracle  of  his  musical  genius  is  contained  in  his  love  for  man, 
and  in  his  undaunted  faith  in  the  realization  of  a  universal 
brotherhood. 


JUPITER  AND  THE  BEE. 

In  days  of  yore  when  the  world  was  young,  a  Bee  that  had 
stored  her  combs  with  a  beautiful  harvest,  flew  up  to  heaven 
to  present  as  a  sacrifice  an  offering  of  honey.  Jupiter  was  so 
delighted  with  the  gift  that  he  promised  to  give  her  whatso¬ 
ever  she  should  ask  for.  She  therefore  besought  him,  saying : 

“O  glorious  Jove,  maker  and  master  of  every  poor  bee,  give 
thy  servant  a  sting,  and  when  any  one  approaches  my  hive  to 
take  the  honey  I  may  kill  him  on  the  spot.” 

Jupiter,  out  of  love  to  man,  was  very  angry  at  her  request, 
and  thus  answered  her : 

“Your  prayer  shall  not  be  granted  in  the  way  you  wish ;  but 
the  sting  which  you  ask  for  you  shall  have;  and  when  anyone 
comes  to  take  away  your  honey  and  you  attack  nim,  the  wound 
shall  be  fatal  not  to  him,  but  to  you ;  for  your  life  shall  go  with 
the  sting.” 

He  that  prays  harm  for  his  neighbor,  begs  a  curse  upon  him¬ 
self. 

— From  Ms  op’s  Fables . 


THE  AIM  AND  SCOPS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 
OF  MUSICAL  THERAPEUTICS. 


3Y  EVA  AUGUSTA  VESCELIUS. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen, —members  of  the  National  Society  of 
Musical  Therapeutics,  and  friends,  it  is  my  duty  and  pleasure 
to  welcome  you  this  evening  as  we  enter  upon  the  third  year  of 
the  existence  of  this  Society.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss 
Guernsey  we  are  enabled  to  hold  our  first  meeting  of  the  season 
in  these  hospitable  rooms,  justly  famous  for  having  held  many 
like  gatherings  during  the  lifetime  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guernsey. 
Here  many  subjects  have  been  discussed  for  the  first  time  in 
our  country  that  have  afterwards  proved  of  great  educational 
value.  We  trust  that  this  subject  that  is  of  special  interest  to 
us— music  as  it  is  related  to  life  and  health— will  prove  not  the 
least  important,  but  that  the  results  of  our  investigations  will 
be  of  benefit  to  humanity. 

We  believe  more  than  ever  that  this  Society  has  an  educa¬ 
tional  and  benevolent  work  to  accomplish.  'By  our  direct  and 
indirect  influence  music  is  gradually  being  recognized  as  a 
potent  factor  in  the  healing  art. 

Ideas  which  are  considered  new  and  revolutionary  v/hen 
first  advanced  meet  with  ridicule  and  incredulity.  We  need  to 
be  so  convinced  of  the  value  of  these  ideas  that  we  are  un¬ 
moved  by  ridicule,  knowing  that  time  and  investigation  will 
prove  the  truth  of  our  assertions. 

Some  years  ago,  v/hen  we  publicly  expressed  our  views  on 
this  subject,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  press  as  a  bit  of  sensational 
mews  that  would  probably  live  its  short  day  and  die  a  speedy 
death,  but  instead  of  that  we  perceive  a  change  in  the  trend  of 
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thought  regarding  the  subject,  and  the  study  of  musical  vibra¬ 
tions  and  their  effect  upon  health  is  interesting  many  thought¬ 
ful  people.  It  is  now  being  admitted  that  music  can  be  so  em¬ 
ployed  as  to  have  a  distinct  psychological  influence  upon  the 
mind,  upon  nerve  centers  and  the  circulatory  system,  and  that, 
by  the  intelligent  employment  o£  music,  many  ills  to  which  flesh 
is  said  to  be  heir  can  be  benefited  and  cured.  At  the  close  of 
our  regular  meetings  last  year  a  number  of  smaller  ones  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  influence  of  music  upon 
blood  pressure,  and  pulse.  The  results  which  were  most  in¬ 
teresting  will  be  given  later  in  the  yearly  report. 

In  these  wonderful  days  we  have  no  time  for  prejudice;  we 
must  advance  or  be  swept  aside.  How  different  are  these  times 
in  which  we  are  living  to  those  of  fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
French  physician,  Dr.  Chomet,  asked  permission  to  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Science  of  Paris  a  paper  entitled  "Music,  its 
effect  and  influence  on  health  and  disease.”  He  had  as  he 
thought,  an  influential  friend,  a  member  of  the  Academy  who 
promised  to  secure  for  him  a  hearing.  He  waited  patiently  for 
the  opportunity  to  present  the  subject  before  that  distinguished 
body,  but  the  opportunity  never  came.  As  years  went  by  he 
gradually  enlarged  upon  his  original  essay  until  in  1873,  after 
waiting  27  years,  it  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  modest 
little  book  which  he  published  and  presented  to  his  readers  in  a 
pathetic  preface  when  he  asked,  “will  it  have  any  readers?” 
continuing,  "If  its  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  shade  has  rendered 
it  weak  and  feeble,  it  must  quietly  submit  to  its  fate ;  the  author 
will  he  neither  more  sad  nor  more  gay  for  he  knows  from  ex¬ 
perience  the  full  worth  of  praise  and  criticism.” 

As  we  prove  by  demonstration  the  harmonizing  power  that 
lies  in  music  we  are  amazed  that  it  is  not  more  generally  em¬ 
ployed  and  considered  a  necessity  in  the  equipment  of  all  in- 
stitutions  for  the  sick. 
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When  making  weekly  visits  to  one  of  our  hospitals,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  several  fine  musicians,  we  learned  that  from  the 
time  we  left  the  city  in  June  until  we  returned  in  October,  and 
renewed  our  visits,  not  one  note  of  music  had  been  heard  in  the 
so-called  incurable  wards.  The  cordial  welcome  accorded  us, 
the  sincere  effort  of  the  patients  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
the  music  by  the  applause  from  feeble  hands,  and  the  wan 
smile  were  pathetic  in  the  extreme,  and  the  loving  looks  that 
followed  us  as  we  left  the  wards  testified  to  the  music  hunger 
of  their  souls.  Their  lives  had  been  brightened  by  the  half- 
hour  musical,  to  be  lived  over  and  over  again  and  the  days 
counted  when  they  would  again  be  cheered  by  its  influence  and 
forget  the  hopeless  monotony  of  their  lives. 

The  object  of  the  National  Society  of  Musical  Therapeutics 
is  to  encourage  the  study  of  music  in  its  relation  to  life  and 
health,  therapeutical  and  sociological.  This  is  an  effort  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  subject. 

To  many,  healing  through  music  is  a  possibility  but  just  how 
it  may  be  employed  for  that  purpose  is  at  present  but  little 
understood  by  music  students. 

A  clear  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Harmony, 
mental  and  musical,  upon  which  the  music  cure  bases  its  claim, 
is  a  neglected  department  of  musical  education.  Not  until 
musicians  awaken  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Musical 
Psychology  can  they  expect  to  demonstrate  its  pathological 
virtues  and  music  become  a  recognized  factor  in  the  treatment 
of  disease.  Therefore  a  knowledge  of  Psychology,  of  rhythm, 
melody  and  harmony,  as  they  are  related  to  health,  is  necessary. 

From  a  sociological  point  of  view,  music  is  the  language  of 
brotherhood.  It  powerfully  influences  the  emotions  and  it  is  felt 
by  all,  irrespective  of  nationality  or  creed.  Under  the  spell  of 
fine  music  differences  are  forgotten,  the  soul  is  liberated  and 
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transported  up  and  out  of  narrow  personal  environment  into  a 
purer  realm  when  it  is  revitalized  while  the  body  rests. 
Through  its  influence  the  undisciplined  mind  is  trained  to  a  love 
of  beauty  and  order ;  therefore  music  holds  an  important  place 
as  a  regulator  of  the  emotions  in  the  education  of  the  young 
and  in  the  discipline  of  the  morally  unbalanced,  for  ‘‘The  laws 
of  Musical  Sound  are  as  certain  and  constant  as  the  laws  of 
other  great  forces  of  nature.” 

.That  this  Society  should  attract  wide-spread  interest  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  ever  organized  for  the  study  and 
advancement  of  Musical  Therapeutics.  As  letters  have  been 
received  from  leading  alienists  and  superintendents'  of  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country  asking  for  information  and  en¬ 
couraging  us  in  our  efforts  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
subject,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  all  to  make  the  Society 
national  rather  than  local  in  order  to  draw  together  once  a 
year  in  convention,  specialists,  alienists,  and  those  having  the 
care  of  the  mentally  and  morally  defective,  and  by  such  confer¬ 
ence  gain  a  knowledge  of  methods  employed  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  by  such  cooperation  widen  our  range  for 
usefulness. 

In  our  researches  for  records  and  reports  of  cases  through¬ 
out  history  where  music  has  been  instrumental  in  benefiting 
the  sick,  much  time  and  patience  have  been  required,  as  such 
information  was  scattered.  As  the  demand  grows  for  data  and 
literature,  it  seems  important  to  gather  together  reports  and  be 
able  to  distribute  literature  bearing  upon  this  subject  and  record 
reliable  accounts  respecting  partial  and  permanent  benefits  that 
have  followed  music  treatment. 

.We  should  also  be  able  to  cooperate  with  institutions  de¬ 
siring  the  best  methods  of  employing  music  for  the  benefit  of 
their  patients,  and  provide  musicians,  singers,  and  instrument¬ 
alists  to  respond  to  the  summons  of  institutions  desiring  such 
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services;  for  we  hold  that  only  by  regular  demonstrations, 
given  by  competent  musicians  in  cooperation  with  physicians 
in  charge  of  the  patients,  can  satisfactory  results  be  gained. 

As  there  are  no  endowments  for  a  musical  department  of 
this  kind  in  our  institutions,  it  is  impossible  to  respond  to  all 
of  the  invitations  received  to  cooperate  until  a  fund  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  this  purpose.  In  these  days  of  splendid  charities, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  value  of  this  work  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  and  sustained,  here  and  now,  and  not  fifty  years  hence. 

Those  of  you  who  can  gratify  your  taste  for  the  best  music, 
who  attend  the  opera  with  regularity  until  you  are  surfeited 
by  it,  think  sometimes  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  never 
hear  any  music,  who  sit  in  mental  darkness,  their  souls  steeped 
in  melancholy,  think  what  music  might  mean  to  them,  and  help 
us  to  bring  about  the  day  when  music  will  have  found  its 
highest  mission  and  most  benevolent  service  to  mankind. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  National  Society 
of  Musical  Therapeutics.  Its  platform  is  broad  enough  to 
hold  physician,  musician,  and  metaphysician.  Music  is  the 
link  that  will  harmonize  differences  between  all  schools,  bring¬ 
ing  them  more  closely  in  sympathy,  for  “Its  domain  is  be¬ 
tween  thought  and  phenomena,— like  a  twilight  mediator  it 
hovers  between  spirit  and  matter,  related  to  both,  yet  differing 
from  each.” 

The  officers  of  the  National  Society  of  Musical  Therapeutics 
are : 

President,  Miss  Eva  Augusta  Vescelius ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Van  Housen  Wakeman;  Recording  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Wark ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Cozzino ;  Board  of 
Directors,  Miss  Florence  Guernsey,  Miss  Georgie  I.  S.  An¬ 
drews,  Rev.  John  Harrington  Edwards,  D.D.,  J.  Mount  Bleyer, 
M.D.,  LL.D,,  J.  Thornton  Sibley,  A.M.,  M.D. 
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The  following  meetings  will  be  held  at  54  West  37th  street. 
Thursday  evening,  February  2d,  “The  Metaphysics  of  Music,” 
illustrated  by  musical  selections ;  Prof.  C.  H.  A.  Bjerregaard. 
Thursday  evening,  March  2d,  “The  Value  of  Mechanical 
Musical  Treatment  and  Suggestions  through  Music,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  piano  selections  and  songs;  Dr.  Alfred  W.  Herzog. 
Thursday  evening,  April  6th,  “Musical  Altruism;”  John  Har¬ 
rington  Edwards,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  John  Milton  Scott,  “Music  as 
a  Vitalizing  Power,”  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  May 
(date  to  be  announced),  Discussion:  “Should  Music  have  an 
acknowledged  place  as  a  Therapeutic?”  Some  of  the  speakers 
who  will  take  part  in  the  discussion :  Miss  Jessie  A.  Fowler, 
Emmet  C.  Dent,  M.D.,  J.  Thornton  Sibley,  A.M.,  M.D.,  J. 
Mount  Bieyer,  M.D.,  LL.D. 


A  LITTLE  FRIEND. 

A  little  friend  ran  to  my  side, 

Without  a  word  to  say. 

He  looked  up  plaintively  at  me— - 
I  loved  him  right  away! 

His  eyes  were  brown — a  tender  brown-™ 

His  coat  was  soft  and  fine. 

I  said,  “You  pretty,  pretty  one, 

Oh,  will  you  please  be  mine  ?” 

He  shyly  turned  those  eyes  away, 

And  seemed  his  head  to  bow, 

Then,  at  a  knock  upon  the  door, 

He  answered,  “Bow-wow -wow l” 

E.  N.  D. 


OUR  COUNTRY. 


BY  MARY  K.  DRULEY. 

What  is  it  in  the  words  “Our  Country”  that  makes  them 
dear  to  every  American?  Just  what  do  they  suggest  to  the 
mind  that  quickens  the  heart-beat  and  sends  a  thrill  of  exulta¬ 
tion  throughout  the  entire  being? 

Is  it  the  thought  of  our  broad  prairies— our  rugged  moun¬ 
tains,  or  swift  flowing  rivers  that  comprise  the  physical  face 
of  “Our  Country?”  Truly,  this  is  a  goodly  land— beautiful 
for  situation— rich  in  productive  powers  and  filled  with  hidden 
treasures ;  but  it  was  all  this  before  it  became  “Our  Country.” 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to  America  almost  empty-handed, 
to  make  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  families;  but  they 
brought  with  them  the  germ  of  the  Christ  spirit  of  liberty; 
and  it  has  taken  root  and  grown,  slowly  but  surely,  shaping 
our  institutions,  forming  our  principles,  and  furnishing  ideals 
towards  which  we  are  ever  advancing.  This  it  is  that  is  back 
of  “Our  Country”  and  its  institutions— its  very  soul— and 
whether  we  have  recognized  it  or  not,  it  is  this  that  we  love. 

At  first  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  of  very  slow  growth.  Those 
good,  conscientious  Puritans  who  had  left  all  and  suffered  so 
many  hardships  in  order  to  secure  liberty  of  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  for  themselves,  refused  that  right  to  others  whose  thoughts 
did  not  agree  with  their  own ;  and  men  and  women  were  ban¬ 
ished  and  even  burned  and  put  to  tortuous  death  because  they, 
too,  insisted  upon  thinking  for  themselves.  In  the  old  court 
records  at  Salem,  Mass.,  you  may  see  what  is  called  the  “  Witch 
Book,”  in  which  are  kept  the  records  of  the  trials  for  “Witch¬ 
craft,”  and  in  almost  every  case  the  verdict  was  “guilty”  and 
the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  the  innocent  victim. 
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We  might  multiply  cases  to  show  how  the  ideal  ol  liberty 
has  been  of  gradual  development — how  it  has  struggled  along¬ 
side  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance — that  child  of  ignorance — 
which  also  must  have,  in  some  way,  obtained  passage  in  the 
“Mayflower,”  and  which  has  always  been  the  most  deadly 
enemy  to  the  exercise  of  the  principles  of  true  liberty.  But 
gradually  the  Christ  spirit  found  expression  in  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  more  luminous  souls ;  and  while  not  perfectly  re¬ 
flecting  the  Christ  ideal  they  have  given  to  the  world  glimpses 
of  the  divine  purpose  in  the  evolution  of  individual  and  na¬ 
tional  life.  We  do  well  to  honor  the  names  of  the  many  heroes 
which  our  country  has  produced;  especially  of  those  early  re¬ 
formers  who  gave  the  strength  of  their  splendid  manhood  to 
the  work  of  liberating  the  slaves.  The  enjoyment  of  liberty 
in  their  own  iives  was  bearing  fruit,  and  gave  them  courage 
to  take  a  bold  stand  for  universal  liberty. 

The  sad  feature,  however,  in  this  movement  was,  that  men 
knew  of  no  other  way  to  bring  about  reform  than  by  going  to 
war  and  shooting  one  brother  in  order  to  liberate  another. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  no  war  was  ever 
necessary,  but  let  us  sincerely  hope  the  time  is  fast  coming 
when  our  country  will  settle  all  her  difficulties  at  home  and 
abroad  without  resorting  to  war. 

It  is  a  fact  of  history  that  wars  have  been  less  frequent  as 
nations  advance  in  civilization.  Within  the  last  fifty  years 
more  than  100  national  disputes  have  been  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

The  first  Peace  Society  was  inaugurated  by  William  Ellery 
Channing  and  Noah  Webster  in  1815,  when  our  war  with  Great 
Britain  terminated  by  the  signing  of  treaties  of  peace.  In  the 
year  following,  the  first.  British  Peace  Society  was  organized, 
and  in  1843  the  first  International  Peace  Conference  was  held 
in  London. 
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There  are  now  in  our  own  country  between  forty  and  fifty 
peace  societies,  besides  a  number  of  woman’s  societies  organ¬ 
ized  "for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace  and  abolishing  war.” 
The  subject  of  “Peace”  has  had  a  prominent  place  at  over 
ninety  meetings  of  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  85,000  women  of  America  signed  an  address  to  the  Hague 
Convention, 

As  an  expression  of  his  faith  in  the  possibility  of  settling  all 
international  disputes  by  arbitration  instead  of  by  war,  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  recently  given  a  large  sum  of  money  to  erect  a 
house  for  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague ; 
also  to  provide  an  ample  library  of  international  law.  The 
house  is  to  be  called  “The  Palace  of  Peace.”  Mr.  Carnegie 
believes  no  event  of  greater  importance  has  occurred  in  a  cen¬ 
tury  than  the  establishment  of  this  tribunal.  And  so  it  is  com¬ 
ing  to  pass  that  people  are  beginning  to  believe  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  obeying  the  law  of  non-resistance — the  overcoming 
of  evil  with  good,  and  are  lifting  up  their  voices  against  the 
shedding  of  blood.  Some  of  our  States  have  abolished  capital 
punishment,  believing  that  even  a  criminal  has  the  right  to  live, 
repent  and  be  saved  to  noble  manhood. 

It  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  the  first 
society  for  the  repression  of  human  slavery  was  organized,  and 
its  founders  were  regarded  as  visionary  enthusiasts ;  yet  chattel 
slavery  has  been  abolished  throughout  Christendom.  Is  it 
too  much  to  believe  that  military  slavery  and  barbarism  will  in 
time  also  disappear? 

Initial  steps  toward  reform  have  always  been  taken  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  an  ideal.  An  ideal  little  understood  perhaps,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  grasp  of  the  masses  but  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  God's  prophets  and  seers  of  every  age-some  of  whom  now 
looking  back  from  the  time  when  God  refused  to  allow  David 
to  efect  a  temple  for  His  habitation  because  that  King's  hands 
had  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  wars — down  to  the  present 
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day— see  in  the  evolution  of  the  peace  movement,  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  the  Christ  ideal  which  has  ever  been  in  the  mind  and 
purpose  of  God,  and  was  born  into  the  world  with  the  infant 
Jesus,  who  was  called  by  the  prophet  "The  Prince  of  Peace,” 
and  whose  advent  was  heralded  by  the  angels  song  of  Peace 
on  Earth— Good  Will  among  men.” 

Jesus  called  this  ideal  the  “Kingdom  of  God”  and  taught 
His  followers  to  pray  for  and  expect  its  establishment  upon 
earth.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  laid  down  the  laws 
governing  this  Kingdom,  the  summing  up  of  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  what  we  call  the  Golden  Rule;  “All  things  therefore 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do 
ye  also  unto  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.”  But 
we  are  still  very  far  short  of  realizing  the  Kingdom  of  God 
upon  the  earth,  although  believing  that  this  is  “the  one  far  off 
divine  event  toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

It  is  interesting  to  review  the  part  our  women  have  taken  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  national  life.  In  the  beginning,  and 
for  many  years,  our  country  was  cared  for  entirely  by  that 
masculine  dignitary  popularly  known  as  “Unde  Sam  and 
far  be  it  from  me  to  criticize  that  time  honored  gentleman;  but 
as  you  all  know,  there  came  a  day  when  duties  arose  beyond 
his  knowledge  and  ability  to  perform.  At  that  time  “Uncle 
Sam”  was  a  bachelor  and  the  country  at  large  seeing  his  need 
of  a  councilor,  proposed  that  he  take  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
for  a  wife ;  but  upon  sober  reflection  this  was  found  impractical, 
as  the  Goddess  was  forever  fated  to  stand  upon  a  pedestal  and 
could  not  therefore  become  the  active  helpmate  so  much 
needed  by  “Uncle  Sam.”  What  the  country  wanted,  and  must 
have,  was  an  " Aunt  Sam"— 2.  living  incarnation  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Goddess  who  would  have  time  and  wisdom  and  patience  to 
look  after  the  home  life  and  the  children,  while  “Unde  Sam” 
gave  attention  to  what  he  considered  the  weightier  matters. 

In  response  to  this  demand,  our  women  undertook  to  fill 
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this  important  place  in  the  governmental  household— and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  for  a  time  it  did  look  as  if  “Aunt  Sam” 
was  going  somewhat  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and 
consequently  “Uncle  Sam”  was  a  little  bit  “grouchy”— having 
had  everything  his  own  way  for  so  many  ye ars' — and  the  coun¬ 
try  began  to  talk  of  the  “'good  old  days  of  Priscilla”  when 
women  stayed  at  home  and  spun  and  wove  the  household  linen. 
But  soon  a  better  understanding  came  about  and  the  wise  head 
and  loving  heart  of  “Aunt  Sam”  has  ever  since  been  busy  in 
her  endeavor  to  bring  about  improved  conditions  for  all  the 
household.  She  has  been  foremost  in  all  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  works;  for  her  sons  and  daughters  must  have  the  best 
possible  advantages ;  also  in  the  work  of  prison  reforms,  for 
the  boys  who  go  astray  are  still  her  sons  and  must  be  restrained 
in  a  spirit  of  love,  not  revenge,  in  order  to  save  them.  In  In¬ 
dustrial  Homes,  for  the  daughters  who  have  fallen  must  be 
uplifted,  encouraged  and  redeemed.  She  has  helped  to  expose 
the  evils  of  child  labor  and  the  sweat  shops — and  to  provide 
free  kindergartens — vacation  schools  and  Fresh  Air  Missions. 
She  even  protects  the  physical  beauty  of  our  country  by  pleas 
for  the  preservation  of  the  beautiful  Palisades,  National  Parks, 
etc.,  and  her  work  is  only  just  begun  in  comparison  with  what 
still  remains  to  be  accomplished.  For  the  great  lessons  of 
“love  your  enemies”  and  “  do  good  to  them  that  despitefully 
use  you,”  have  still  to  be  learned ;  and  upon  the  women  of  to¬ 
day  rests  the  responsibility  of  setting  the  example,  and  encour¬ 
aging  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  progress  along  the  line  of  non- 
resistance  of  evil.  We  should  teach  our  children  by  example 
and  precept  that  forgiveness  is  sweeter  than  revenge — -that 
enemies  may  be  converted  into  friends  by  kindness — that  there 
are  weapons  of  conquest  far  more  effectual  than  those  em¬ 
ployed  during  our  war  with  Spain,  and  that  the  Golden  Rule 
which  we  teach  in  our  homes  and  Sunday  Schools  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  daily  life,  and  even  in  the  affairs  of  State. 
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¥/hen  boys  so  taught  become  our  lav/  makers,  we  shall  cease 
to  see  the  noble  youths  of  our  land  marched  out  to  be  shot  in 
battle,  or  to  suffer  the  moral  contamination  of  army  life.  We 
shall  then  so  order  our  national  affairs,  that  we  would  no 
sooner  entertain  the  thought  of  going  to  war  with  a  sister  na¬ 
tion  than  a  Christian  gentleman  now  thinks  of  fist  fighting  his 
next  door  neighbor. 

Then  indeed  shall  we  have  a  nation  of  which  to  be  justly 
proud — a  country  that  will  reflect  the  Christ  spirit  of  liberty 
in  all  her  institutions,  and  whose  very  mountain  tops  shall 
echo  the  angels’  song  of  “Peace  on  Earth — Good  Will  among 
men.” 


What  difference  did  it  make  to  Christ,  whether  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  he  did  fierce  battle  with  temptation;  or  sat  on  the 
green  slope  to  teach  the  people  and  send  them  home  as  if  God 
had  dropped  upon  their  hearts  amid  the  shades  of  evening; 
whether  he  stood  over  the  corpse,  and  looking  on  the  dark  eyes, 
said,  “Let  there  be  light,”  and  the  curtain  of  the  shadow  of 
death  drew  up;  or  saw  the  angel  of  duty  approach  himself 
in  the  dress  of  the  grave,  and  on  the  mournful  “Come  away,” 
tendered  his  hand  and  was  meekly  led;  whether  his  walk  was 
over  strewn  flowers,  or  beneath  the  cross  too  heavy  to  be  borne, 
amid  the  cries  of  “Hosanna,”  or  the  murderous  shout?  The 
difference  was  all  of  pain;  none  was  there  of  conscience,  of 
trust,  of  power,  of  love.  Let  there  be  a  conscious  affiliation 
with  God ;  and  as  he  pervadeth  all  things,  a  unity  is  imparted 
to  life,  and  a  stability  to  the  mind,  which  put  character  and 
will  above  the  reach  of  circumstances;  a  current  of  pure  and 
strong  affections,  fed  by  the  fount  of  bliss,  pours  from  hidden 
and  sunlit  heights,  and  winds  through  the  open  plains  and 
dark  ravines  of  life,  till  its  murmurs  fall  into  the  everlasting 
deep. — James  Martineau. 
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BY  ALMA  LEY. 

Music  is  to  the  soul  what  good  books  are  to  the  mind,  the 
satisfying  of  that  inward  craving  which  uplifts  us  or  takes  us 
down  into  the  storehouse  of  Nature’s  secrets.  Music  is  the 
soul’s  language,  and  the  emotions  are  the  strings  that  respond 
and  give  forth  those  exquisite  tones  that  cause  us  to  feel  for  the 
time  being  as  though  we  had  laid  down  the  gamut  of  ordinary 
existence  and  taken  up  our  abode  in  a  world  where  only  har¬ 
mony  and  peace  prevail.  Surrounded  by  doubt  and  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  human  life  there  is  nothing  that  will  take  a  man 
away  from  himself  like  beautiful,  soul-inspiring  music.  The 
criminal  whose  heart  has  been  hardened  to  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  beautiful  in  life  has  been  carried  back  on  the  wings 
of  memory  and  has  shed  the  first  tears  he  has  known  for  years 
upon  listening  to  those  emotional  songs,  “Rock  Me  to  Sleep, 
Mother,”  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  and  “Where  is  My  Wander¬ 
ing  Boy  To-night  ?”  He  sees  himself  again  a  little  child  at  his 
mother’s  knee,  and  the  songs  that  she  used  to  sing  are  brought 
back  to  him,  and  behold!  his  soul  has  revealed  itself,  his  soul 
that  he  thought  was  dead  to  all  finer  feelings.  All  the  hard 
exterior  of  his  sinful  soul  has  melted  away  beneath  the  ex¬ 
quisite  vibrations  of  beautiful  music. 

The  true  musician  may  never  hope  to  express  fully,  com¬ 
pletely  the  music  that  he  produces  in  the  temple  of  his  own  soul. 
It  is  too  fine,  too  exquisite  for  material  expression.  It  would 
transcend  the  understanding  of  ordinary  minds,  for  only  God 
and  the  soul  can  comprehend  the  tone,  pitch,  and  timbre  of 
melody,  too  refined  for  outward  expression.  The  melody  pro- 
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disced  in  the  soul’s  spiritual  temple  becomes,  to  its  creator,  emo¬ 
tional  feeling,  and  brings  to  him  such  exquisite  feelings  that  he 
forgets  cold,  hunger,  clouds  and  s|lw|  His  soul  has  ex¬ 
panded  to  such  broad  dimensions  and  lofty  heights  that  it 
seems  to  him  that  the  world  is  .  a  musical  temple  where  melo¬ 
dious  tones,  soul-inspiring  melodies  and  notes  of  harmony  are 
made  to  vibrate  upon  the  chords  of  human  existence,  and  life 
is  one  grand  and  glorious  anthem  set  to  the  music  of  an  angel’s 
song. 

Well  may  we  say  that  the  soul  is  a  harp  and  the  emotions  its 
strings,  for  the  music  of  different  composers  vibrates  upon 
particular  strings. 

The  music  of  Wagner  is  played  upon  all  the  strings,  but 
more  particularly  upon  the  lighter  ones  where  the  chords  of 
fancy  are  situated- — such  light  and  airy  things,  like  the  whirr 
of  humming-birds’  wings,  the  flight  of  butterflies,  and  pixies’ 
songs.  True  music  has  the  effect  of  making  us  believe  for  the 
time  being  the  self-same  things  that  the  composer  did  when 
he  created  them.  Can  anyone  who  has  a  responsive  soul,  listen 
to  the  music  of  Wagner  and  not  believe  for  the.  moment  in 
fairies,  elves,  and  gnomes,  the  witcherie  of  woodland  dells, 
Valkyrie  dances,  and  the  plash  of  waterfall— -so  fascinating 
when  expressed  in  musical  tones?  Surely,  the  soul  which  would 
not  respond  to  them  must  be  lacking  in  the  finer  senses  of 
feeling. 

In  the  music  of  Chopin  we  hear  the  weird  chant  of  Novem¬ 
ber  winds  and  the  sad  wail  of  the  forest  king  who  bemoans  the 
departure  of  Summer’s  glorious  pageant.  The  gayety  of  Wag¬ 
ner  and  the  sad  strains  of  Chopin,  each  seem  to  accentuate  the 
charm  of  the  other  and  helps  us  to  appreciate  life  from  its 
various  points. 

Handel’s  music  is  grand,  lofty,  inspiring.  All  the  religion 
of  the  'soul  is  brought  forth  with  the  strains  of  Handel’s  music. 
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The  grand  Hymn  of  the  Universe  comes  rolling  forth  in  tones 
so  sublime  that  it  would  seem  sacrilegious  to  permit  the  mind 
to  dwell  upon  light  or  frivolous  thoughts  at  such  a  time. 

Beethoven’s  music  is  a  delight.  His  notes  strike  a  responsive 
chord  and  bring  forth  all  the  joy,  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of 
Nature.  The  soft  tones  vibrate  upon  the  finer  ear  of  thought 
and  produce  the  picture  of  a  night  in  Summer.  The  golden 
moon  sheds  its  mellow  rays  upon  the  water,  and  the  soft  lap  of 
waves  is  heard,  as  they  break  upon  the  shore.  Or  again,  ’tis 
a  melody  of  Spring.  All  the  world  has  suddenly  awakened  to 
new  life  and  power,  and  the  patron  saint  of  Spring  comes 
dancing  over  the  hills,  transforming  faare-boughed  tree,  homely 
shrub,  and  brown  earth  until  they  bloom  like  Aaron  s  rod  in 
many  beautiful  and  variegated  colors.  As  one  writer  has  said, 
“Music  is  a  kind  of  wordless  thought,  a  vibration  too  subtle  for 
sense  appreciation,  but  capable  of  instituting  another  and 
coarser  vibration.” 

Music  is,  as  it  were,  the  thought  essence  itself  made  mani¬ 
fest  through  sound.  Music  offers  a  possible  medium  for  the 
expression  of  ideas  too  subtle  for  spoken  language.  A  great 
soul,  when  it  listens  to  grand  music,  goes  beyond  all  expression, 
all  thought.  It  feels  with  an  intensity  that  has  no  comparison  to 
any  other  emotion.  The  poet  whose  words  are  so  grand  that 
they  touch  the  souls  of  those  who  read  them  must  be  conscious, 
when  he  creates  them,  of  an  inner  music  that  vibrates  upon  the 
more  delicate  senses  of  his  mind,  and  causes  him  to  produce 
thoughts  that  are  filled  with  soul  melody.  The  man  does  not 
exist  who  can  produce  beautiful  thoughts  and  grand  pictures 
without  having  musk  in  his  soul. 


Ail  that  man  can  do,  done, 

Is  all  that  God  can  do  begun. — 


WHAT  THE  PHILOSOPHERS  ARE  SAYING. 


A  COMPENSATORY  CHRIST. 


Ever  the  human  mind  seeks  the  Mind  Divine.  Life  is  a 
homesickness  which  is  never  cured  until  the  soul  finds  God. 
All  this  fret  and  sorrow  of  the  human  life  is  God-hunger. 
Although  man  may  not  know  the  cause  of  his  hurt,  although 
his  wound  may  not  be  able  to  shape  the  cry  for  its  healing,  yet 
has  the  psalmist  cried  out  from  the  midst  of  desolation  the 
need  of  the  universal  human  heart  when  he  said :  “My  heart 
and  my  flesh  crieth  out  after  the  living  God.”  Ever  the  human 
heart  seeks  to  find  itself  in  the  Godhead.  A  face  like  to  man  s 
face  must  mirror  for  him  the  Eternal  Love.  So,  until  he 
learns  to  find  the  living  Christ  within  himself  he  will  seek 
some  external,  compensatory  Christ  in  legend  or  in  life,  even 
as  in  “The  Open  Court”  Adolph  Roeder  claims  Parsifal  was 
sought  out  by  the  heart’s  sorrow  of  the  common  people  who 
had  lost  the  real,  external  Christ  in  the  desert  of  theological 


speculations. 

We  all  understand  that  there  is  a  certain  law  or  rather  a  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  relationship  in  physics  and  in  physical  things  called  the  com¬ 
plementary.”  Certain  colors  being  given  in  nature  and  in  art  certain 
other  colors  called  complementary  colors  are  immediately  implied.  Cer¬ 
tain  tones  in  the  musical  scale  being  given  there  is  instantly  created  a 
tonal  or  harmonic  relationship.  Certain  fractions  being  given  in  mathe¬ 
matics  their  "reciprocals”  are  implied.  Certain  angles  being  given  in 
geometry  there  arise  certain  others  complemental  and  supplemental 
This  series  of  fixed  relationships  transferred  to  the  realm  of  physical 
forces,  becomes  yet  more  "rigidly  relational,”  if  such  an  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction  of  terms  may  be  used.  A  positive  force  involves  ,ts  negative , 
a  direct  force,  a  lateral,  absence  of  resilience  in  muscle  means  com¬ 
pensatory  hypertrophy  of  that  muscle,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
chapter— and  rather  an  extensive  chapter  it  is. 
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This  being  true  in  the  realm  of  matter  and  nature,  there  is  no 
reason  for  conceiving  of  it  as  being  anything  but  true  in  the  domain  of 
mental  and  spiritual  things.  By  the  side  of  every  impulse  there  runs 
a  restraint  to  give  it  direction ;  and  behind  each  restraint  lies  an  im¬ 
pulse  or  there  could  be  no  restraint.  In  the  same  way  beside  every 
deprivation  runs  a  compensation.  And  this  series  of  activities  and  pas¬ 
sivities  runs  a  gamut,  as  extensive  as  that  indicated  along  physical 

lines.  *  *1*  * 

What  for  instance,  is  the  meaning  of  dialect?  Dialect  is  the  method 
of  speech  of  the  man  who  is  deprived  of  the  correcter  forms  of  lan¬ 
guage  However  and  for  whatever  reason  deprived  he  will  build  him¬ 
self  a  language,  which  will  be  a  dialect.  He  will  construct  for  himself 
a  language  cruder  and  less  beautiful  than  that  which  his  more  favored, 
more  cultured  and  more  learned  brother  was  able  to  rear  into  an  edifice 
of  etymology,  of  grammar,  and  of  syntax — a  hardy,  sturdy,  coarse,  ser¬ 
viceable  thing,  called  dialect,  because  the  more  elaborate  thing  con¬ 
ceived  of  culture  and  born  of  refinement  was  too  fragile  a  ware  for  his 
clumsier  fingers.  The  lips  of  the  man  who  handles  the  pen  frame  lan¬ 
guage;  the  lips  of  the  man  who  swings  the  pick,  frame  dialect.  Not 
only  is  this  true  of  High  German  and  Low  German;  the  French  of 
Paris  and  the  French  of  Gascony  and  the  Bretagne;  of  the  Spanish  of 
Madrid  and  the  Castilian  (what  an  odd  inversion)  of  the  sailor  of  the 
Armada;  of  the  Irish  of  the  Ancient  Gael  and  its  Normanesque  mock- 
erv  the  Basque  dialect.  But  it  is  true  as  Diez  and  Cann  show,  of  the 
"lingua  Romans,”  the  Latin  “Romany”— the  Latin  of  the  common  folk 
who  quarried  and  carried  the  Stone  of  the  Capitol  which  differed  from 
the  Latin  of  the  man  who  sat  and  ruled  in  the  finished  Capitol,  as 
differs  "Pennsylvania  Dutch”  from  the  language  of  a  cultured  denizen 
of  Hanover.  Side  by  side  with  the  reality  of  language  attained  runs 
the  compensatory  language  dialect,  which  those  must  build  for  them¬ 
selves  who  are  deprived  of  the  opportunities  of  learning. 

Exactly  so  arose  within  the  obscured  and  chaotic  depths  of  the  Race- 
Mind,  in  which  the  image  of  the  real  Christ  grew  daily  and  yearly  more 
remote  and  dim,  another,  a  compensatory  image,  a  Parsifal— the  Holy 
Grail— the  whole  cycle  of  the  Arthurian  legends.  It  was  the  need  of  a 
heroic  figure  adopted  to  the  semi-barbarism  of  mediteval  days  when 
hair-splitting  theologians  had  deprived  the  masses  of  the  real  figu.e 
which  pervades  the  New  Testament  with  wondrous  sweetness  and 
persistency,  and  dangled  before  their  unseeing  eyes  a  theological  ques¬ 
tion  mark,  a  Son  bom  from  Eternity,  whose  relation  to  the  Father  of 
Eternity  was  either  homoousian  or  homoiousian  when  the  devotee  was 
a  Supralapsarian,  a  transttbstantianist,  or  a  solfidian.  We  knew  that 
nothing  so  thoroughly  cows  the  ignorant  masses  as  a  formidable 
marshaling  of  long  words.  Hence,  while  the  theologian  of  Byzanz 
hurled  Greek  anathema  at  the  devoted  head  of  the  Latins  from  behind 
the  battlements  of  grammar  and  exegesis-syllogisms,  the  common  peo- 
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pie  strayed  afield  and  built  them  a  crude  gospel  out  of  neglected  mate¬ 
rial  and  thus  did  Herzcleide  give  birth  to  Parsifal.  Deep  was  their 
sorrow  because  of  the  deprivation,  and  out  of  their  own  hearts’  sorrow 
was  the  heroic  figure  born,  which  was  to  attain  Mont  Salvat—the  Mount 
of  Salvation — to  go  in  quest  of  the  cup.  *  *  *  Back  of  each  of  the 
wonderful  typical  figures  of  the  Parsifal  legend  shines  reality;  back  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Round  Table  glows  the  dim  vista  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon;  back  of  the  Klingsor  a  suspicion  of  Judas  Iscariot;  back  ot 
Kundry  the  fatal  dualism  of  man’s  inner  and  outer  self,  his  love  of  God, 
the  woman  who  is  sweet  and  pure,  and  his  love  of  self,  the  woman 
who  is  impure.  Back  of  the  Garden  of  Klingsor,  two  other  gardens, 
the  Garden  of  Eden  where  man  was  lost,  and  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  where  he  was  saved.  So  back  of  each  of  these  candidly  com¬ 
pensatory  shadows  lie  the  reality,  the  substance  of  the  Wonderbook, 
readily  seen,  readily  understood  and  very  lovable  withal. 

And  towering  into  bold  relief  in  the  Compensatory  Christ-Parsifal, 
we  behold  and  feel  the  intense  desires  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
for  a  deified  man,  for  a  wonderful  humanity  which  shall  in  some  un¬ 
fathomed  and  unfathomable  way  stand  very  close  to  Deity.  And 
through  the  Story  of  Parsifal  weaves  and  throbs  the  deep  and  reverent 
love  of  God’s  untutored  children  for  the  God-man,  the  Deus  Homo, 
Jehovah  Jesus. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  WILL. 

A  determined,  wise  mind  can  command  life  because  life 
fashioned  the  mind  and  abides  in  it  as  an  ocean  in  its  gulf. 
The  power  of  thought,  as  any  other  power,  may  be  mishandled, 
misdirected.  Wisdom  is  the  master  of  electricity,  and  its  deeds 
of  wonder  are  directed  by  a  knowing  hand.  In  the  dynamics 
of  thought  there  should  be  no  carelessness.  By  right  thinking 
is  the  righteousness  of  a  poised  soul  and  a  healthy  body.  Not 
that  she  has  the  final  word  of  wisdom,  but  for  that  value  which 
is  always  in  the  thoughts  of  others  whether  we  agree  or  dis¬ 
agree  with  them,  we  may  think  about  what  Annie  Besant 
says  about  the  power  of  will  in  her  book,  "A  Study  in 
Consciousness.” 

This  lower— which  has  ever  been  recognized  in  Occultism  as  the 
spiritual  Energy  in  man,  one  in  kind  with  that  which  sends  forth,  sup¬ 
ports  and  calls  in  the  worlds-is  now  being  groped  after  m  the  outer 
world,  and  is  being  almost  unconsciously  used  by  many  as  a  means  ot 
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bringing  about  results  otherwise  unattainable.  The  schools  of  Christian 
Science,  Mental  Science,  Mind  Cure,  etc.,  are  all  dependent  for  their 
results  on  the  outflowing  power  of  the  Will.  Diseases  yield  to  that 
flow  of  Energy,  and  not  only  nervous  disorders,  as  some ,  imagine. 
Nervous  disorders  yield  the  most  readily,  because  the  nervous  system 
has  been  shaped  for  the  expression  of  spiritual  powers  on  the  physical 
plane.  The  results  are  the  most  rapid  where  the  sympathetic  system 
is  first  worked  upon,  for  that  is  the  more  directly  related  to  the  aspect 
of  Will,  in  the  form  of  Disease,  as  the  cerebro-spinal  is  more  directly 
related  to  the  aspects  of  Cognition  and  of  pure  Will.  The  dispersion 
of  tumors,  cancers,  etc.,  and  the  destruction  of  their  causes,  the  cur¬ 
ing  of  lesions  and  bone-fractures,  imply  for  the  most  part  considerable 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  healer.  I  say  “for  the  most  part,”  because 
it  is  possible  that  the  Will  may  be  guided  from  the  higher  plane  even 
where  physical  plane  knowledge  is  lacking,  in  the  case  of  an  operator 
at  an  advanced  stage  of  evolution.  The  method  of  cure,  where  knowl¬ 
edge  is  present,  would  be  as  follows :  the  operator  would  form  a  mental 
picture  of  the  affected  organ  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  creating  that 
part  in  mental  stuff  by  the  imagination.  He  would  then  build  into  it 
astral  matter,  thus  densifying  the  image,  and  would  then  use  the  force 
of  magnetism  to  density  it  further  by  etheric  matter,  building  the  denser 
materials  of  gasses,  liquids  and  solids  into  this  mould,  utilizing  the 
materials  available  in  the  body  and  supplying  from  outside  any 
deficiencies.  In  all  this  the  Will  is  the  guiding  energy,  and  such  mani¬ 
festation  of  matter  is  merely  a  question  of  knowledge,  whether  on  this 
or  on  the  higher  planes.  *  *  * 

The  concentration  of  thought  on  a  centre  of  the  sympathetic  system, 
and,  most  of  all,  on  the  solar  plexus,  means  a  serious  physical  danger, 
unless  the  learner  be  under  the  physical  observation  of  his  teacher,  or 
be  able  to  receive  and  bring  through  to  the  physical  brain  the  instruc¬ 
tions  that  may  be  given  to  him  on  a  higher  plane.  Concentration  on  the 
solar  plexus  is  apt  to  bring  on  disease  of  a  peculiarly  intractable  kind. 
It  issues  in  a  profound  melancholy,  almost  impossible  to  remove,  in 
fits  of  terrible  depression,  and  sometimes  in  a  form  of  paralysis.  Not 
along  these  lines  should  travel  the  serious  student,  intent  on  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Self.  When  that  knowledge  is  obtained,  the  body  becomes 
the  instrument  on  which  the  Self  can  play,  and  all  that  is  needed  mean¬ 
while  is  to  purify  and  refine  it,  so  that  it  may  come  into  harmony  with 
the  higher  bodies,  and  be  prepared  to  vibrate  rhythmically  with  them. 
The  brain  will  thus  be  rendered  more  responsive,  and  by  industrious 
thinking  and  the  action  of  meditation — not  on  the  brain,  but  on  lofty 
ideas — it  will  be  gradually  improved.  The  brain  becomes  a  better  organ 
as  it  is  exercised,  and  this  is  on  the  road  of  evolution.  But  to  work 
directly  on  the  sympathetic  plexuses  is  on  the  road  to  retrogression. 
Many  a  one  comes,  asking  for  deliverance  from  the  results  of  these 
practices,  and  one  can  only  sadly  answer: 
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“To  undo  the  mischief  will  take  years.”  Results  may  be  gained 
quickly  by  going  backwards,  but  it  is  better  to  face  the  upward  climb¬ 
ing,  and  then  utilize  the  physical  instrument  from  above,  not  from 
below. 

There  is  another  matter  to  be  considered  in  healing  diseases  by  Will 
— the  danger  of  driving  the  disease  into  a  higher  vehicle,  in  driving  it 
out  of  the  physical  body.  Disease  is  often  the  final  working  out  of 
evil  that  existed  previously  on  the  higher  planes,  and  it  is  then  far 
better  to  let  it  thus  work  out  than  to  forcibly  check  it,  and  throw  it 
back  into  the  subtler  vehicle.  It  is  the  last  working  out  of  an  evil 
desire  or  an  evil  thought,  and  in  such  a  case  the  use  of  physical  means 
of  cure  is  safer  than  the  use  of  mental  means,  for  the  former  cannot 
cast  it  back  into  the  higher  planes,  whereas  the  latter  may  do  so. 
Curative  mesmerism  does  not  run  this  danger,  belonging  as  it  does  to 
the  physical  plane;  that  may  be  used  by  anyone  whose  life,  thoughts 
and  desires  are  pure.  But  the  moment  Will  forces  are  poured  down 
into  the  physical,  there  is  a  danger  of  reaction,  and  of  the  driving  of 
the  disease  back  into  the  subtler  vehicles  from  which  it  came  forth. 

If  mental  curing  is  done  by  the  purification  of  thought  and  desire, 
and  the  natural  quiet  working  of  the  purified  thoughts  and  desires  on 
the  physical  body,  no  harm  can  result;  to  restore  physical  harmony 
by  making  harmonious  the  mental  and  astral  vehicles  is  a  true  method 
of  mental  healing,  but  it  is  not  as  rapid  as  the  Will-cure  and  is  far 
harder.  Purity  of  mind  means  health  of  body;  and  it  is  this  idea— that 
where  the  mind  is  pure  the  body  should  be  healthy — that  has  led  many 
to  adopt  these  mental  methods  of  healing. 

THE  SERENITY  OF  MIND. 

There  is  One  Mind  in  the  universe  as  there  is  one  water  in 
the  ocean.  As  the  one  water  may  fret  and  break  upon  the 
rocks  and  shoals  of  bays  and  inlets,  so  the  One  Mind  may 
break  into  griefs  on  the  shores  of  individual  minds.  A  wave 
broken  into  spray  upon  the  rocks  falls  back  again  into  the  sea. 
If  it  reaches  the  sea’s  center,  it  abides  in  calm  unreached  by 
vexing  shores.  When  the  individual  mind  breaks  upon  the 
shoals  of  time,  it  falls  back  again  into  the  ocean  of  the  One 
Mind,  for  it  cannot  be  lost.  From  its  origins  an  eternal  voice 
calls  and  it  follows.  When  it  passes  beyond  desire,  it  is  lost 
from  all  griefs  having  attained  the  serenity  of  the  great  Peace. 
This  is  a  Hindu  teaching  which  Manmath  C.  Mallik  sets  forth 
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in  what  follows,  taken  from  his  book,  “The  '  Problem  of 
Existence.” 

While  matter  is  in  this  ever-forming,  ever-decaying,  ever-changing 
flux,  whose  variation  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  permanently  to 
control,  the  mind  is  of  quite  a  different  nature.  From  the  institution 
to  the  dissolution  of  its  materia!  garb,  it  knows  no  change;  it  is  con- 
scions  of  its  own  unchangeableness  and  indestructibility.  It  is  never 
idle,  although  its  garb,  or  the  organs  of  sense  and  action,  may  be 
dormant.  Even  in  the  deep  sleep  it  holds  communion  with  its  ethereal 
source,  and  gets  refreshed  for  the  temporal  work  of  life.  Its  opinions 
and  its  impressions  may  change,  its  faculties  and  attributes  may  vary 
and  grow  weaker  or  stronger  with  the  weakness  or  strength  of  its 
frame;  but  its  own  essence  it  feels  to  be  the  same  from  the  moment 
when  it  gets  its  perception  into  play  to  the  time  when  it  departs  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  the  same  mind  from  first  to  last.  This  fact  has  led  Sages 
to  conclude  that  even  in  its  separate  and  divided  form  each  mind  is 
immortal,  that  it  comes  out  of  the  Great  Mind  like  a  spark  out  of  a 
flame,  and  that  it  changes  from  time  to  time  the  physical  garb,  through 
which  it  acts,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  man  changes  his  clothes. 

“The  earth  and  the  heavens  shall  perish,  but  the  Lord  remains ;  they 
shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment:  and  as  a  vesture  they  shall  be 
changed,  but  the  Lord  is  the  same.” 

"As  man  casts  off  old  garments  and  puts  on  new  ones,  so  does  the 
tenant  of  the  body  leave  his  dilapidated  abode  and  remove  to  a  fresh 
dwelling  place.” 

The  spiritual  essence,  consisting  of  the  Soul  and  its  instrument — the 
mind — on  renouncing  its  existing  vesture  naturally  wishes  to  assume 
a  better  one.  In  worldly  life,  the  entry  of  man  into  palaces  or  other 
exalted  abodes  is  regulated  by  his  position,  attainments,  or  other  quali¬ 
fications.  Human  sentries  bar  his  approach  when  rightful  claim  is 
wanting.  The  sentry  which  guards  the  mind’s  entrance  into  a  better 
or  more  desirable  body  is  its  own  conduct  in  the  garb  which  it  is  lay¬ 
ing  aside,  and  whose  permission  or  refusal  is  given  according  to  the 
balance  of  virtue  or  of  vice  in  its  account.  A  mind  which  has  never 
in  word,  deed,  or  thought,  put  the  slightest  stain  on  itself  has  a  free 
right  of  entry  into  any  kind  of  figure  it  may  choose.  The  choice  of 
frame  of  other  minds  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  stain  each  may 
bear. 

Mind  can  only  end  its  chequered  career  of  happiness  and  misery, 
gained  according  to  the  acts  which  its  freedom  and  its  whims  lead  it 
to  perform,  when  it  has  no  balance  either  of  virtue  or  of  sin  to  its 
account,  when  it  attains  the  age  of  serenity  at  which  all  natural  forces 
appear  to  be  merely  bounding  waves  of  one  eternal  ocean,  and  when 
it  ceases  to  know  itself  as  separate  from  the  All-pervading  Mind. 
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HAPPINESS  THE  END  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  truth  makes  free  from  all  the  distresses  which  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  ignorance  inflict  In  the  enlightenment  of  truth  there 
is  joy.  The  peace  of  the  soul  is  achieved  by  wisdom.  At  the 
center  of  each  true  thing  is  a  gladness.  By  joy  the  universe 
became.  The  creative  heart  sings  his  worlds  into  their  skies. 
One  of  the  perversions  of  ignorance  is  the  thought  that  hap¬ 
piness  is  somehow  unholiness,  that  sorrows  are  pleasing  to 
God,  that  through  the  gates  of  grief  only  is  entrance  into  the 
favor  of  God.  In  his  book,  “The  Science  of  Peace,”  Bhaga- 
van  Das,  in  the  following  words,  claims  happiness  as  the  end 
of  knowledge. 

Indian  thought — in  all  departments  of  research  in  which  we  possess 
tangible  results  of  it  in  the  shape  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  works — has 
seldom  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  end  and  aim  of  knowledge  is, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  the  promotion  of 
happiness ;  the  end  and  aim  of  supreme  knowledge  being  the  alleviation 
of  the  supreme  pain  of  the  fear  of  annihilation,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  supreme  pleasure  of  the  assurance  of  immortality  and  self-depend¬ 
ence.  The  dominant  motive  of  that  thought,  therefore,  is  ethico-relig- 
ious.  Even  works  on  grammar  and  mathematics  do  not  forget  to 
state  at  the  outset  that  they  subserve  the  attainment  of  mukti,  libera¬ 
tion,  salvation,  in  some  way  or  other.  *  *  * 

The  mainspring  of  this  western  knowledge  is  mainly  intellectual, 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  *  *  *  That  it  is  a  fallacy 
may  be  inferred,  in  passing,  even  from  the  one  single  and  simple  fact 
that  public  common  sense  and  public  instinct  and  public  need  have 
declined  to  rest  content  with  a  mere  subjective  and  political  admiration 
of  the  scientific  discoveries  recorded  and  registered  in  bulky  tomes 
and  journals,  but  have  assiduously  applied  them,  and  continue  to  apply 
them,  with  an  ever-increasing  eagerness  and  demand,  to  the  purposes 
of  daily  life,  for  the  amelioration  of  its  pains  and  the  enhancement 
of  its  pleasures ;  and  this,  with  a  success  in  the  mechanical  arts  and 
appliances  of  peace  and  war,  conquest  and  commerce,  which  makes 
the  western  races  the  rulers  of  the  surface  of  this  earth  at  the  present 
day. 

NATURE  THE  HEALER. 

To  pass  from  the  artificialities  of  conventional  life  into  the 
fields  and  forests,  letting  the  spirit  of  nature  blend  with  our 
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in  what  follows,  taken  from  his  hook,  “The  Problem  of 
Existence/’ 

While  matter  is  in  this  ever-forming,  ever-decaying,  ever-changing 
flux,  whose  variation  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  permanently  to 
control,  the  mind  is  of  quite  a  different  nature.  From  the  institution 
to  the  dissolution  of  its  material  garb,  it  knows  no  change ;  it  is  con¬ 
scious  of  its  own  unchangeableness  and  indestructibility.  1 t  is  never 
idle,  although  its  garb,  or  the  organs  of  sense  and  action,  may  be 
dormant.  Even  in  the  deep  sleep  it  holds  communion  with  its  ethereal 
source,  and  gets  refreshed  for  the  temporal  work  of  life.  Its  opinions 
and  its  impressions  may  change,  its  faculties  and  attributes  may  vary 
and  grow  weaker  or  stronger  with  the  weakness  or  strength  of  its 
frame;  but  its  own  essence  it  feels  to  be  the  same  from  the  moment 
when  it  gets  its  perception  into  play  to  the  time  when  it  departs  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  the  same  mind  from  first  to  last.  This  fact  has  Isa  Sages 
to  conclude  that  even  in  its  separate  and  divided  form  each  mind  is 
immortal,  that  it  comes  out  of  the  Great  Mind  like  a  spark  out  of  a 
flame,  and  that  it  changes  from  time  to  time  the  physical  garb,  through 
which  it  acts,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  man  changes  his  clothes. 

"The  earth  and  the  heavens  shall  perish,  but  the  Lord  remains ;  they 
shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment:  and  as  a  vesture  they  shall  be 
changed,  but  the  Lord  is  the  same.” 

"As  man  casts  off  old  garments  and  puts  on  new  ones,  so  does  the 
tenant  of  the  body  leave  his  dilapidated  abode  and  remove  to  a  fresh 
dwelling  place.” 

The  spiritual  essence,  consisting  of  the  Soul  and  its  instrument — the 
mind — on  renouncing  its  existing  vesture  naturally  wishes  to  assume 
a  better  one.  In  worldly  life,  the  entry  of  man  into  palaces  or  other 
exalted  abodes  is  regulated  by  his  position,  attainments,  or  other  quali¬ 
fications.  Human  sentries  bar  his  approach  when  rightful  claim  is 
wanting.  The  sentry  which  guards  the  mind’s  entrance  into  a  better 
or  more  desirable  body  is  its  own  conduct  in  the  garb  which  it  is  lay¬ 
ing  aside,  and  whose  permission  or  refusal  is  given  according  to  the 
balance  of  virtue  or  of  vice  in  its  account.  A  mind  which  has  never 
in  word,  deed,  or  thought,  put  the  slightest  stain  on  itself  has  a  free 
right  of  entry  into  any  kind  of  figure  it  may  choose.  The  choice  of 
frame  of  other  minds  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  stain  each  may 
bear.  1 

Mind  can  only  end  its  chequered  career  of  happiness  and  misery, 
gained  according  to  the  acts  which  its  freedom  and  its  whims  lead  it 
to  perform,  when  it  has  no  balance  either  of  virtue  or  of  sin  to  its 
account,  when  it  attains  the  age  of  serenity  at  which  all  natural  forces 
appear  to  be  merely  bounding  waves  of  one  eternal  ocean,  and  when 
it  ceases  to  know  itself  as  separate  from  the  All-pervading  Mind. 
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HAPPINESS  THE  END  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  truth  makes  free  from  all  the  distresses  which  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  ignorance  inflict.  In  the  enlightenment  of  truth  there 
is  joy.  The  peace  of  the  soul  is  achieved  by  wisdom.  At  the 
center  of  each  true  thing  is  a  gladness.  By  joy  the  universe 
became.  The  creative  heart  sings  his  worlds  into  their  skies. 
One  of  the  perversions  of  ignorance  is  the  thought  that  hap¬ 
piness  is  somehow  unholiness,  that  sorrows  are  pleasing  to 
God,  that  through  the  gates  of  grief  only  is  entrance  into  the 
favor  of  God.  In  his  book,  “The  Science  of  Peace,”  Bhaga- 
van  Das,  in  the  following  words,  claims  happiness  as  the  end 
of  knowledge. 

Indian  thought — in  ail  departments  of  research  in  which  we  possess 
tangible  results  of  it  in  the  shape  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  works — has 
seldom  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  end  and  aim  of  knowledge  is, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  the  promotion  of 
happiness ;  the  end  and  aim  of  supreme  knowledge  being  the  alleviation 
of  the  supreme  pain  of  the  fear  of  annihilation,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  supreme  pleasure  of  the  assurance  of  immortality  and  self-depend¬ 
ence.  The  dominant  motive  of  that  thought,  therefore,  is  ethico-relig- 
ious.  Even  works  on  grammar  and  mathematics  do  not  forget  to 
state  at  the  outset  that  they  subserve  the  attainment  of  mukti,  libera¬ 
tion,  salvation,  in  some  way  or  other.  *  *  * 

The  mainspring  of  this  western  knowledge  is  mainly  intellectual, 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  *  *  *  That  it  is  a  fallacy 
may  be  inferred,  in  passing,  even  from  the  one  single  and  simple  fact 
that  public  common  sense  and  public  instinct  and  public  need  have 
declined  to  rest  content  with  a  mere  subjective  and  political  admiration 
of  the  scientific  discoveries  recorded  and  registered  in  bulky  tomes 
and  journals,  but  have  assiduously  applied  them,  and  continue  to  apply 
them,  with  an  ever-increasing  eagerness  and  demand,  to  the  purposes 
of  daily  life,  for  the  amelioration  of  its  pains  and  the  enhancement 
of  its  pleasures;  and  this,  with  a  success  in  the  mechanical  arts  and 
appliances  of  peace  and  war,  conquest  and  commerce,  which  makes 
the  western  races  the  rulers  of  the  surface  of  this  earth  at  the  present 
day. 

NATURE  THE  HEALER. 

To  pass  from  the  artificialities  of  conventional  life  into  the 
fields  and  forests,  letting  the  spirit  of  nature  blend  with  our 
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spirits,  is  to  experience  a  quickened  life.  Not  simply  that  she 
has  lives  with  which  to  enchant  us,  but  a  life  with  which  to 
quicken  us,  a  universal  life,  subtle,  real,  eternal,  the  very 
breath  of  God.  To  who  hath  ears  to  hear,  nature  ever  speaks 
in  benedictions.  Her  word  of  peace  is  a  word  of  health.  If 
we  will  abandon  ourselves  to  her  and  let  her  enter  into  and 
possess  us,  with  colors  of  life  she  will  repaint  us,  the  soul 
imaging  in  a  renewed  body.  In  his  “Where  Dwells  the  Soul 
Serene,"  a  nature  book  of  finest  quality  and  moving  in  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Thought,  Stanton  Kirkham  Davis  says  this 
word  about  nature’s  retuning  the  discordant  spirit. 

He  who  takes  his  tonic  from  the  air  of  mountains  and  of  the  sea 
where  it  is  always  on  draught  laughs  at  pills  and  lotions.  The  drug 
shop  is  nature’s  standing  joke.  Put  a  plaster  on  a  weasel  and  give 
a  gargle  to  a  woodchuck  and  you  shall  see  its  absurdity.  They  have 
credulity  to  spare  who  think  to  buy  their  health  at  the  shops  by  the 
ounce  or  grain.  Bottle  the  air  and  sell  it  for  a  tonic  if  you  would 
reap  untold  (fortunes.  He  is  a  great  benefactor  who  can  distil  the 
essence  of  pure  thought,  for  that  is  the  panacea.  Open  your  mind  and 
heart  to  the  divine  currents  of  life  and  love  that  would  surge  into  your 
being  and  you  will,  throw  physic-— not  to  the  dogs,  but  into  the  limbo 
of  superstitions.  For  health  is  neither  bought  nor  sold,  but  is  free  to 
healthy  minds,  as  free  as  air  and  water  and  sunshine;  and  it  is  in  the 
mortar  of  the  mind  with  the  pestle  of  thought  that  we  shall  compound 
the  elixir  of  trust,  of  kindness  and  cheerfulness. 

When  our  harp  of  thought  is  out  of  tune  we  have  but  to  go  into 
the  woods  and  pastures,  to  climb  a  hill  or  follow  a  stream  to  have 
Nature  give  us  the  key,  and  in  a  twinkling  we  are  brought  into  accord 
with  her  sanity  and  made  sensible  of  the  divine  harmonies  within  us. 
It  is  a  common  illustration  of  the  power  of  suggestion.  Our  moods, 
our  vexations  and  discontent  are  all  mild  forms  of  dementia.  But 
nature  is  eminently  sane;  she  will  have  none  of  our  moping  and  com¬ 
plaining,  but  sends  a  red  squirrel  to  scold  and  chatter  at  us,  or  a  chica- 
dee  to  express  his  poise  and  complacency.  And  she  utters  to  us  such 
harmonious  tinklings  and  murmurings  in  the  brook  flowing  under  ice, 
and  reveals  such  charms  in  tapering  icicles  glistening  cheerily  in  the 
sunshine,  that  we  become  suddenly  ashamed  of  our  weakness,  and  our 
lunacy  vanishes  before  the  potent  spell  of  example.  Nature  has  tact¬ 
fully  diverted  us  from  our  whims  and  infused  her  sanity  and  health 
into  our  receptive  minds,  while  up  from  the  river  comes  the  faint  and 
muffled  booming  of  the  ice  with  its  assurance  of  the  spring. 
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WISDOM. 

Sometimes  we  forget  that  love  has  its  wisdom  as  heat  has  its 
light.  An  overplus  of  heat  gives  tropics ;  of  light,  arctics.  In 
equipoise  of  these  is  the  temperate  zone  which  belts  the  earth 
with  man’s  greatest  civilization.  When  love  and  wisdom  ap¬ 
proximate  an  equality  of  power  in  a  soul,  the  great  man  is 
come.  For  those  whom  the  emotional  dominates  here  is  a 
helpful  word  which  Horatio  W.  Dresser  says  in  “Unity.” 

Wisdom  begins  with  the  beginning  of  self-control,  equanimity,  veri¬ 
fication,  and,  above  all,  with  the  dawning  of  reason.  It  begins  with 
insight,  and  by  this  term  I  mean  a  higher  function  than  what  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  intuition.  For  insight  is  possible  only  when  one  pos¬ 
sesses  not  merely  intuition,  but  knowledge  of  laws  and  principles  by 
which  to  discern  the  meaning  of  things.  Wisdom  takes  account  of  the 
actual  facts  of  life,  does  not  shut  its  eyes  to  anything.  As  compared 
with  what  usually  passes  current  as  optimism  and  pessimism,  it  may 
be  defined  as  veritism,  it  is  bent  on  knowing  the  truth  of  things.  Wis¬ 
dom  is  strong  in  faith,  hope  and  cheer,  despite  the  facts  which  would 
overthrow  the  faith  of  the  typical  optimist.  Wisdom  quietly  observes 
events  and  peoples,  then  as  quietly  arrives  at  reasoned  conclusions, 
based  on  discernment  of  their  profound  significance.  The  wisdom  of 
things  is  their  law,  their  profoundest  affinity  and  love. 

The  ideal  of  Wisdom,  then,  is  illumined  reason.  And  the  moral 
-is  easily  seen.  Hold  your  experiences  in  solution.  Let  your  intuitions 
reason.  Take  your  prophets  under  observation.  Permit  your  emotions 
to  cool.  Be  no  less  spontaneous,  meanwhile.  Give  forth  your  first 
impressions.  Do  not  quench  the  spirit.  But  do  not  too  highly  estimate 
your  “wonderful  experiences.”  Do  not  fall  into  the  delusion  which 
besets  the  people  who  make  a  hobby  of  spirituality,  namely,  the  notion 
that  they  are  a  little  better  than  other  folks,  that  whatever  they  happen 
to  utter  is  so  sacred  in  the  first  form  in  which  it  comes  that  no  one 
may  tamper  with  it.  The  scholar  who  is  condemned  as  merely  “intel¬ 
lectual”  sets  a  better  example.  The  master  of  a  branch  of  learning 
already  knows  enough  to  discern  how  little  he  knows.  Hence,  he  is 
humble,  and  humility  is  a  large  part  of  wisdom. 

THE  IMMANENT  GOD. 

God  as  the  immanent  life  of  his  universe  is  the  truth  which 
is  awakening  springtime  in  the  religious  thinking  of  many. 
This  truth  is  such  a  commonplace — as  commonplace  as  the 
sun  in  the  sky  and  on  the  fields  quickening  them— m  the  New 
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Thought  and  all  vital  religious  and  philosophical  thinking  of 
to-day,  that  one  marvels  that  Lyman  Abbott’s  Harvard  sermon 
should  be  heralded  as  new,  startling  and  heretical.  This  shows 
a  continent  of  uncivilized  thinking  which  the  New  i  bought 
must  enter  into  and  possess.  Here  below  find  part  of  the 
heretical  sermon. 

"The  conception  of  God  as  a  first  great  cause,  who,  ages  ago,  set  in 
motion  certain  secondary  causes  which  control  the  world,  and  with 
which  He  interferes  from  time  to  time  as  exigency  may  require,  is  giving 
place  to  a  conception  of  one  great,  eternal,  underlying  cause,  as  truly 
operative  to-day  as  He  was  in  the  days  or  old.  This  energy  is  an  intel¬ 
ligent  energy.  The  relations  of  the  physical  world  are  intellectual 
relations.  Science  does  not  create,  it  discovers  them.  Science  thinks 
the  thoughts  of  God  after  Him. 

“While  science  has  thus  been  leading  us  to  see  God  in  physical 
nature,  philosophy  has  been  leading  us  to  see  God  in  all  the  events 
of  history.  The  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  is  not  the  same  as 
Darwinism,  is  the  doctrine  that  the  world’s  progress  is  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  stage,  from  a  simple  to  a  more  complex  condition.  Thus 
history  is  no  longer  the  mere  record  of  great  events  or  the  history  of 
great  lives;  it  is  the  philosophical  unfolding  of  a  great  development, 
the  end  and  issue  of  which  is  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

"But  has  this  God  any  relation  to  the  individual.,  so  that  we  can 
have  some  consciousness  of  Him  and  some  connection  with  Him?  Or 
is  this  an  invisible  curtain  between  the  soul  and  this  power  in  nature 
—this  righteous  director  of  history?  Literature  is  the  interpreter  of 
life,  and  to  literature  we  turn  for  an  answer  to  this  question.  And 
this  answer  is  given  to  us  by  the  great  poets,  and  by  no  one  more 
clearly  and  beautifully  than  by  Tennyson: 

Speak  to  him,  thou,  for  He  hears,  and  spirit  with  spirit  can  meet : 

Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  or  feet. 

The  notion  of  a  humanized  God  sitting  in  the  centre  of  the  universe 
ruling  things,  is  gone,  and  in  the  place  of  this  science  has  brought  us 
back  to  this:  ‘We  are  ever  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite/  and  his¬ 
tory  has  brought  us  back  to  this :  ‘There  is  a  power  not  ourselves 
that  makes  for  righteousness  /  and  literature  has  brought  us  back  to 
this:  ‘Spirit  with  spirit  can  meet,  closer;  is  He  then  breathing,  nearer 
than  hands  or  feet.’  Would  you  think  the  personality  was  gone  be¬ 
cause  it  was  operative  before  your  eyes? 

"What  we  mean  by  personality  is  this :  the  infinite  and  eternal 
energy,  from  which  all  things  proceed,  is  an  energy  that  thinks;  that 
feels;  that  proposes  and  does,  and  is  thinking  and  feeling  and  pro¬ 
posing  and  doing  as  a  conscious  life,  of  which  ours  is  only  a  poor  and 
broken  reflection.”  , 
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CLIMBING  YET. 

All  life’s  from  Thee,  Thou  one  great  Love 
Who  art  creation’s  cause ; 

From  Thine  own  beating  heart  outleaps 
All  Thy  creation’s  laws, 

As  faithful  in  the  sunbeam’s  mote 
As  in  the  sun’s  great  fire, 

And  in  the  gnat’s  frail,  beating  wing 
As  in  the  Christ’s  desire. 

Thou  reignest  secret  in  my  heart, 

My  life  Thine  own  Life’s  gift, 

Thou  outmost  earth-rim  of  myself, 

Thou  sky  in  which  must  lift 
Each  blossom  climbing  into  fruit, 

Each  bird  and  beast  and  weed, 

What  poisons  and  what  nourishes, 

The  loving  and  the  greed. 

This  truth  I  own,  my  faith  it  binds; 

No  flight  is  from  its  face. 

At  times  it  startles  me  with  fear, 

At  times  is  bravery’s  grace. 

How  shall  I  charge  Thee  with  my  sin, 
And  for  my  truth  give  praise? 

How  can  I  blame  myself  the  nights, 

And  honor  Thee  for  days? 
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Shall  no  line  cleave  between  the  right 
And  all  the  dreadful  wrong? 

Shall  discord  claim  to  be  as  sweet 
As  is  the  perfect  song? 

Shall  gnat’s  wing  take  the  place  of  Christ, 
The  mote,  the  sun’s  great  flame, 

The  bliss  of  holiness  fulfilled 
By  just  the  sin’s  great  shame? 

Nay!  Lord  of  Life,  this  cannot  be! 
Whatever  now  appears; 

From  out  the  puzzling  dark  I  see 
A  beauteous  dawning  clears, — 

Creation’s  climbing  yet !  Thy  tasks 
Of  life  are  but  begun ; 

They’ll  justify  Thy  holiness 
When  each  and  all  are  done. 

Altho  from  gnat  the  Christ  may  climb, 
Thy  heart  those  ways  makes  'wide; 

And  what  from  gnat  he  differs  now, 
That  he  will  so  abide; 

So,  while  Fm  come  from  sin  and  shame 
To  be  this  holiness, 

I  still  must  faithful  cleave  to  it, 

Or  it  can  never  bless. 

So,  Life’s  Dear  Lord,  Thy  holy  love 
Through  all  creation  shines; 

It  makes  the  dusks,  the  dawning  days, 
The  bird,  the  mole  that  mines; 

But  always  climbing  into  bloom 
Of  perfectness  for  all; 

Yet  woe  to  him  who  will  not  hear 
Thine  upward  voices  call ! 
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I’d  hear  and  heed  all  holy  truths 
That  teach  of  life’s  great  heights, 

Thou  giving  wings,  that  I  may  take 
Their  heavenward- joying  flights. 

My  being  toiling  on,  its  tasks 
Of  blossom  will  complete, 

Through  dark  and  death  will  reach  the  day 
Thy  sunny  smile  to  greet. 


PERFECT  AND  ETERNAL. 

I  cannot,  O  creation’s  living,  loving  Master,  believe  there 
ip  any  evil  in  Thy  heart  or  any  evil  anywhere  that  can  defeat 
the  graces  of  that  heart.  I  cannot  believe  that  Thine  is  a 
shared  kingdom,  satan  or  devil  dividing  it  with  Thee.  Thy 
perfect  heart  is  perfectly  wise,  and  wisdom  is  the  shining  part 
of  Thy  heart’s  motions  that  move  but  to  bless  as  they  create 
an  infinite  universe  of  infinite  lives.  I  cannot  believe  that  Thy 
wisdom  anywhere  is  confused  by  foolishness.  I  cannot  think 
it  weak  and  defeated  in  itself,  impotent  and  defeated  by  any 
power  alien  to  itself.  Whatever  appears,  within  my  bounded 
vision,  to  be,  I  am  compelled  to  the  faith  that  perfect  Love 
in  perfect  Wisdom  is  master  of  every  tiniest  bit  of  Thy  uni¬ 
verse,  of  every  tiniest  life  that  lives  by  graces  of  that  wise, 
true  love. 

Thou  art  greater  than  anything  Thou  hast  created,  and  must 
fill  it  and  compass  it  about  with  Thy  gentle  life  that  thinketh 
no  evil.  Within  everything,  its  truth  of  being,  Thou  art  to  be 
worshipped  as  Thou  art  instructing  us  that  we  grow  in  Thy 
wisdom— in  the  grain  of  sand,  in  the  granite  hill,  in  the  tossing 
waves  of  the  sea,  in  the  cloud-creating  heights  of  vast  moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  iron  and  the  gold.  What  we  find  all  these  to  be 
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we  know  that  Thou  art,  only  of  infinite  perfection,  beyond 
them.  Within  every  heart  fashioned  of  love  that  the  wine 
of  life  may  flash  and  gladden  there,  Thou  dwellest,  a  shekinah 
of  the  holiest  place,  to  receive  our  reverence  and  to  bless  us 
with  a  new  grace  of  lifers  increase.  When  in  the  joy  of  life 
abeat  in  any  heart  we  find  Thee,  we  know  tnat  life  is  infinite 
and  love  eternal,  so  that  no  end  can  be  to  any  one,  but  only 
change. 

If  Thou  wert  unfaithful  in  one  grain  of  sand,  the  lute  of 
Thy  universe  would  have  a  rift, 

“That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 

And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all.” 

If  Thou  wert  unkind  to  one  tiniest  heart,  giving  it  a  purpose- 
less  pain,  the  garments  of  Thy  glory  were  moth-eaten  and  a 
speck  of  shame  upon  Thy  heart, 

“That  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  all.” 

If  Thou  couldst  kindle  in  anger  any  little  bit  at  any  little 
being,  there  was  the  spark  alight  in  a  flammable  universe  that 
would  waste  it  in  a  conflagration  of  failure.  Couldst  Thou 
cherish  revenge,  the  discord  would  destroy,  earths  and  stars 
and  suns  would  fly  into  chaos,  Thyself  would  be  destroyed 
and  cease  to  be. 

Construction  everywhere  awaits  upon  the  motions  of  this 
universe.  No  change  is  but  that  within  it  moves  creative  wis¬ 
dom  to  make  a  new  temple  for  the  indwelling  of  the  everlast¬ 
ing  love.  So  ever  it*  is  a  hymn  of  Thy  love  the  flower  sings  to 
my  eye,  a  psalm  of  Thy  goodness  the  bird  sings  to  my  ear. 
That  anything  is  gives  daily  witness  to  my  heart  that  there  is  an 
everlasting  goodness  in  which  all  things  live  and  move.  I 
cannot  walk  abroad  and  look  around  me  but  that  this  truth 
is  calling  to  me  in  a  thousand  golden  tongues.  Everywhere 
Thou  are  speaking  to  my  deeper  thoughtfulness  in  a  mul- 
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titudinous  eloquence  that  assures  me  that  no  evil  is,  but  only 
good,  that  what  I  see  of  evil  is  good  shaping  to  its  hands  a 
great  task,  what  I  see  of  unkindness  is  a  wiser  kindness  shap¬ 
ing  a  happier  deed,  what  I  see  of  death  is  a  holier  life  making 
larger  ways  than  my  eyes  can  yet  see  for  the  ascent  of  lives 
into  fulness  of  life. 

I  am  comforted  in  the  conviction  that  Thou  art  creating  yet, 
Thy  tasks  incomplete,  but  never  failing.  I  am  seeing  in 
Thy  workshop,  and  my  foolishness,  that  judges  before  it 
knows,  calls  what  I  see  confusion,  my  vision  not  able  to  follow 
the  beautiful  orderliness  that  is  at  work  that  a  great  and  per¬ 
fect  deed  be  done.  Under  the  knives  the  violin  is  shaping  to 
be  justified  in  the  perfect  song.  Although  it  is  a  narrow  way 
into  the  great  glory,  it  is  the  only  way, — the  way  is  a  part  of 
the  glory,  the  pain  but  the  passing  shadow  of  the  gladness. 

In  me  Thou  art  still  creating,  and  the  finished  work  will 
justify  Thy  perfect  heart.  But  Thou  hast  given  me  the  glory 
of  being  creator-fellow  with  Thee  in  that  task  of  myself. 
Therefore,  I  must  be  diligent  and  grow  wise,  and  choose  only 
what  is  beautiful  and  good  and  true  for  my  fashioning.  I 
must  not  confuse  my  heart  calling  soil  lily  and  lily  soil,  al¬ 
though  in  manifestation  the  lily  is  transformed  soil.  I  must 
not  put  things  out  of  place,  confusing  their  relations.  My 
eye  is  for  the  rock  that  I  may  see  it,  fashion  it,  loving  it  into 
some  new  glory;  but  with  a  splinter  of  that  rock  in  my  eye, 
there  is  a  disjointing  of  relationships,  and  pain  cries  out 
against  the  wrong  with  a  voice  we  cannot  fail  to  heed,  and 
the  evil  is  overcome. 

So,  must  I  wisely  work  with  Thee  whose  joy  is  to  create, 
whose  greatness  is  that  Thou  sharest  Thy  creative  gladness 
with  us  who  are  fashioning  under  the  touch  of  Thy  gracious 
hand.  Ever  I  must  discriminate,  finding  in  the  vision  of  a 
better  that  the  old  best  must  be  forsaken,  having  done  its  work, 
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or  else  relations  be  confused,  a  discord  struck  and  the  tune 
warped  of  its  fair,  sweet  meanings. 

So  do  I  become  by  the  vision  of  the  better,  with  the  shining 
glory  of  the  best  still  beyond,  following,  ever  following  that 
greatening  vision;  and  in  that  following  I. mast  ever  leave  be- 
hind  me  what  has  served  me  well,  what  in  its  service  was 
good  and  in  itself  could  never  be  evil,  but  working  hart  if  I 
attempted  to  force  it  out  of  its  place  wherein  only  can  it  lay 
a  fashioning  hand  of  beauty  upon  my  shaping  self ;  as  if  the 
lily  attempted  to  hold  soil  as  soil  in  all  its  lilyhood,  and  shamed 
itself  and  made  the  soil  unlovely,  wasting  the  fine  uses  to 
which  all  soils  are  set. 

So  thinking,  I  look  out  upon  Thy  universe  with  a  happy 
heart.  My  face  is  alight  with  joy.  My  lips  leap  to  the  songs 
of  laughter.  I  am  at  the  peace  of  deepest  content,  at  the  glad¬ 
ness  of  greatest  diligence.  Nothing  can  fail,  for  a  perfect 
love  all  perfect  wise  is  thrilling  at  its  everlasting  tasks  in  all, 
through  all.  I  am  not,  nor  can  I  be  a  failure.  I  am  not,  nor 
can  I  be  evil.  I  am  not,  nor  can  I  be  death.  The  universe  ful¬ 
fills  in  me.  The  stars  in  their  courses  are  blessing  me.  The 
sun  is  shining  for  me.  God  is  living  for  me.  I  am  in  him 
perfect  and  eternal. 

For  this,  dear  Lord,  my  praise!  my  fellowship  in  all  the 
ways  of  Thy  golden  tasks  wherethrough  Thou  makest  a  golden 
universe. 
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SATIETY. 

There  5s  a  mood  of  mind  we  all  have  known 
On  drowsy  eve,  or  dark  and  low’ring  day, 

When  the  tired  spirits  lose  their  sprightly  tone 
And  nought  can  chase  the  lingering  hours  away. 

Dull  on  our  soul  falls  Fancy’s  dazzling  ray 
And  Wisdom  holds  his  steadier  torch  in  vain. 

Obscured  the  painting  seems,  mistuned  the  lay, 

Nor  dare  we  of  our  listless  load  complain 

For  who  for  sympathy  may  ask  that  cannot  tell  of  pain? — Scott. 

To  the  healthy  mind  the  world  is  so  full  of  varied  interests 
that  it  would  seem  impossible  to  reach  a  point  in  life  where 
these  interests  no  longer  existed.  There  are  so  many  things 
in  the  world  that  claim  out  attention  that  the  average  lifetime 
seems  all  too  short  to  permit  of  our  entering  into,  enjoying  or 
understanding  their  merest  beginnings.  And  yet  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  people  who,  before  they  have  reached  the 
meridian  of  life,  have  exhausted  all  ability  to  enjoy  and  for 
whom  life  holds  no  further  sensation.  In  their  mad  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  gratification  or  experience,  they  had  satisfied  every 
longing,  had  glutted  up  every  natural  desire,  until  desire  itself 
became  stifled  and  dead.  And  there  is  no  physical  suffering, 
no  mental  yearning  however  poignant  that  can  equal  the  dead, 
numb,  unfathomable  misery  of  satiety.  Mental  longing,  by  the 
very  strength  of  its  desire,  will  work  out  of  the  darkness  and 
into  the  light.  After  physical  suffering  comes  a  relief  and  en¬ 
joyment  as.  great  as  the  suffering  itself,  but  to  the  person  sated 
with  every  pleasure  there  is  no  relief  unless  indeed  he  seek 
it  in  the  things  which  he  had  hitherto  fled  from,  forgetfulness 
of  self,  duty  and  love. 
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A  few  months  ago  I  met  a  gentleman  who  was  only  a  little 
over  forty  years  of  age,  and  yet  he  had  lived  to  such  an  excess 
that  he  looked,  and  I  believe  felt,  quite  sixty.  The  world  held 
nothing  for  him,  he  had  gratified  every  sense  appetite,  had 
sipped  the  sweetness  of  all  things  in  life  and  had  given  noth¬ 
ing  out;  he  was'  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  business  man,  he  had 
traveled  in  many  countries,  had  known  many  phases  of  life,  and 
yet  at  the  age  of  forty  he  had  reached  a  point  where  everything 
in  life  was  dull,  tasteless  and  vapid.  Everything  to  him  was 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Nature  had  given  him  a  splen¬ 
did  constitution,  but  he  had  ignored  the  gift  ar.d  went  reck¬ 
lessly  on  until  at  an  early  age  he  was  suffering  the  infirmities 
and  aches  which  should  naturally  not  have  come  to  him  until 
he  had  doubled  that  many  years,  and  not  even  then,  if  life  had 
been  rightly  lived.  The  knowledge  he  had  acquired  through 
study  and  travel  played  no  real  part  in  his  life  because  of  a 
mind  so  self-centered  that  he  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing 
except  himself,  the  things  he  ate  or  drank,  the  hours  he  slept, 
the  games  he  played  at  his  dub.  His  universe  revolved  about 
himself.  He  was  the  center,  and  naturally  it  made  him  a  bit 
dizzy,  as  is  the  case  with  all  self-centered  people.  If  we  should 
analyze  a  life  of  this  kind  we  would  find  that  in  early  youth 
extreme  selfishness  must  have  been  allowed  to  take  root,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  the  gratification  of  every  personal  desire 
would  bring  any  degree  of  contentment,  and  that  the  one 
thought  uppermost  in  the  mind  was  how  to  get  pleasure  and 
happiness,  with  never  a  thought  of  giving,  the  result  of  which 
plan  for  securing  happiness  being  unrest  and  dissatisfaction, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  get  happiness  in  life  for 
any  continued  length  of  time  without  giving  happiness.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  the  number  of  years  one  lives  that  brings 
satiety,  but  it  may  come  at  any  age  to  those  who,  through  their 
failure  to  give  out  happiness,  shut  off  the  source  of  supply. 
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Happiness,  real  happiness  is  made  up  of  a  continual  giving  and 
receiving,  and  when  the  giving  ceases,  so  also  must  the  receiv¬ 
ing,  as  it  cannot  flow  through  a  blocked  channel  If  we  look 
out  on  life  with  colored  glasses  we  cannot  see  the  beauty  and 
the  sunshine,  but  instead,  the  shadow  and  gloom  which  our 
point  of  view  creates.  No  matter  what  our  viewpoint  is, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  sun  does  shine  brightly,  that  the 
birds  sing  joyously,  and  that  life  contains,  although  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way,  as  much  joy  and  happiness  for  the  old  as  for  the 
young,  if  the  shadow  of  selfishness  be  not  allowed  to  come  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  living  light.  He  who  lives  for  himself 
must  die.  Die  to  everything  but  himself.  Die  to  the  friend¬ 
ship  that  is  offered  him.  Die  to  the  beauty  of  the  great  ex¬ 
ternal  world.  Die  to  the  very  joy  of  living.  And  it  is  not 
because  all  these  fair  conditions  do  not  exist,  but  because  of 
his  failure  to  partake  of  them  in  their  proper  measure,  and  to 
help  others  to  learn  how  to  live. 

Dying  is  a  lessening  of  life,  living  is  an  ever  increasing  life, 
and  an  ever  increasing  life  must  come  through  our  own  helpful 
efforts  to  benefit  others.  This  is  true  of  every  department  of 
life.  It  is  just  as  true  of  the  religious  life  as  it  is  of  any  other 
phase — that  all  true  receiving  must  come  through  our  righteous 
giving.  If  we  are  acquiring  knowledge  concerning  the  more 
advanced  things  of  life  solely  for  our  own  ends  and  purposes, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  satiety  will  come  to  us,  be¬ 
cause  through  the  failure  to  give  again  the  supply  will  be  cut 
off,  and  not  only  this,  but  the  spirit  and  the  desire  for  that 
knowledge  with  which  we  have  been  possessed,  will  also  have 
departed,  because  the  spirit  will  only  live  where  there  is  action, 
and  there  is  or  can  be  no  real  action  where  there  is  not  giving 
out  as  well  as  taking  in. 

To  people  who  are  continually  longing  and  wanting  some¬ 
thing,  let  me  say  that  there  is  no  quicker  way  of  having  these 
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wants  satisfied  than  by  trying  to  help  someone  else.  We  do  not 
need  to  roam  the  world  up  and  down  in  quest  of  greater  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  we  should  make  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  pos¬ 
sessed-wisdom,  and  the  wise  one  is  always  the  one  who  seeks 
to  benefit  the  lives  of  others  through  what  he  himself  knows. 

Let  us  remember,  then,  first  of  all,  that  satiety  comes  to 
everyone,  soon  or  late,  who  shuts  off  the  source  of  supply,  and 
that  the  source  of  supply  can  only  be  kept  open  through  aiding 
and  giving.  By  this  process  life  itself  is  continually  enlarging 
and  becoming  more  abundant.  Everything  in  life  that  has 
a  purely  selfish  and  personal  purpose  must  end  in  satiety. 
Every  purpose  conscientiously  wrought  out  for  the  universal 
good  must  bring  a  greater  joy  into  the  life.  Life  only  becomes 
large  and  full  of  meaning  when  we  lose  the  thought  of  the  self. 
When  we  are  living  and  working  with  the  thought  of  the 
world’s  good  at  heart,  the  self  is  best  cared  for.  When  our 
bodies  are  hale  and  well,  we  take  the  least  thought  of  them,  so, 
when  the  mind  is  thoroughly  poised  in  the  welfare  of  others, 
the  self  is  best  preserved  and  cared  for. 

Nature  demands  of  us  that  we  should  keep  ourselves  thor¬ 
oughly  balanced,  that  we  should  refrain  from  all  excess,  be¬ 
cause  an  excess  in  any  direction  is  always  followed  by  a  reac¬ 
tion.  The  inevitable  effect  of  excessive  pleasure  is  excessive 
pain,  or  the  effort  of  nature  to  bring  about  the  equilibrium  of 
life. 

Let  us  remember  that  everything  in  life  is  good,  that  it  is  the 
over  use,  or  excess  that  brings  the  distress.  We  need  temper¬ 
ance  in  all  things.  There  are  many  things  in  life  that  we  enjoy 
and  take  pleasure  in,  but  a  time  comes  when,  through  the  excess 
of  use,  all  the  enjoyment  goes  out.  This  applies  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  plane  quite  as  much  as  to  the  physical  People  some¬ 
times  take  up  certain  lines  of  reading,  giving  so  much  attention 
to  it  that  they  neglect  other  things  which  are  necessary  to  keep 
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life  properly  poised,  which  is  sure  to  result  in  mental  indiges¬ 
tion,  and  also  the  loss  of  the  continued  enjoyment  which  might 
have  ensued  if  the  reading  had  been  taken  in  a  more  temperate 
way. 

This  is  often  true  concerning  the  religious  side  of  life.  How 
often  it  has  been  noted  that,  after  a  revival  has  subsided,  the 
people  who  have  taken  the  most  active  part,  have,  after  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time,  lost  interest  in  the  continued  religious 
effort. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  satiety,  let  us  use  moderation  in 
all  things.  It  is  a  very  great  question  whether  one  does  not 
accomplish  more  in  life  through  a  sustained  moderate  effort 
than  can  be  accomplished  in  a  great  effort  which  leaves  one 
depleted  afterwards.  It  is  true,  there  are  supreme  moments  in 
life  when  great  efforts  should  be  made,  but  they  do  not  con¬ 
cern  the  every-day  life.  They  are  exceptional,  and  the  one  who 
leads  a  temperate  life  will  be  better  able  to  cope  with  great 
emergencies  than  the  one  who. is  always  doing  things  in  an 
excessive  way. 

As  we  grow  older  in  years,  life’s  shadows  should  not  gather 
thickly  about  us,  but  rather  should  it  be  like  the  sun’s  going 
down  beyond  the  horizon,  where  the  after-glow  deepens  into 
twilight,  and  the  stars  come  out,  casting  their  silvery  radiance 
on  the  earth  below,  and  the  night  passes  into  the  morning  of  a 
still  more  beautiful  day. 


Charles  Brodie  Patterson. 


THINKING  LIFE. 


Life,  the  Life  that  glows  at  the  center  of  all,  the  Life  that 
creates  and  re-creates,  is  not  an  aimless  emotion,  not  a  fleeting, 
uncertain  feeling,  not  a  blind  force  working  without  wisdom. 
Life  has  its  wisdom  as  the  heat  in  the  sun  has  its  light.  By 
wisdom  it  works  out  its  graces.  Life  thinks  and  by  thought 
lives  itself  forth  in  everything  that  rhymes  in  tune  with  its 
infinite  harmonies. 

There  could  not  be  music  without  thought.  Thought  makes 
the  instrument  whether  the  shepherd’s  pipe  or  the  cathedra! 
organ,  whether  the  rude  lute  of  a  savage  or  the  perfect  violin. 
It  is  by  thought  that  the  master  listens  out  of  universal  life 
his  sonatas,  his  anthems,  shaping  them  for  the  eyes  of  others 
in  the  notes  of  music.  It  is  by  thought  that  the  organ  “sends 
its  angels  out,”  that  the  violin,  Penelope-like,  weaves  its  webs 
of  enchantment,  passioning  the  wandering  Ulysses’  return. 
There  is  no  music  without  intelligence.  There  is  no  great 
music  without  great  thought.  While  music  of  all  things  may 
seem  but  an  emotion,  appealing  only  to  the  emotions,  it  be¬ 
comes  by  the  grace  of  wisdom  in  the  souls  of  the  musician  and 
is  the  souls  of  those  who  are  stirred  by  his  music. 

Life  may  seem  but  an  emotion.  Realized  by  feeling,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  feeling,  it  is  yet  by  the  very  orderings  of  wise 
thought  that  it  becomes  in  all  these  manifestations  by  which  it 
beautifies  the  world.  Because  life  tninks  it  lives  in  the  rose. 
The  rose  could  not  become  and  continue  in  these  endless  gen¬ 
erations  of  itself,  unless  wisdom  made  the  way  for  life  to  show 
its  beauty  in  that  dear  orderliness  which  has  won  the  love  of 
the  centuries.  The  rose  is  a  thought-form  of  life.  Thought  is 
purposeful.  It  works  by  the  laws  of  its  own  being.  It  is  ever 
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orderly,  ever  wise.  By  what  path  came  the  wild  rose  into  that 
glorification  called  the  American  Beauty?  By  the  paths  of 
man’s  thought.  He  thought  in  harmony  with  life.  Life 
thought  in  harmony  with  him.  The  wisdom  of  this  blended 
thinking  shows  there  upon  my  lady’s  bosom. 

As  true  as  of  the  life  which  lives  itself  forth  in  the  rose  is 
it  of  the  life  that  lives  itself  forth  in  the  man.  A  man  in  the 
outermost  of  his  body,  in  the  totality  of  his  being,  is  a  thought- 
form  in  which  life  manifests.  Life  by  thought  built  the  house 
that  it  might  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  human  years.  The 
wonders  of  the  human  frame,  the  awe  of  psalmist  and  scien¬ 
tist  alike,  are  just  the  wonders  of  thought,  the  marvels  of 
thinking  life. 

The  whole  of  man  must  think,  because  in  every  part  and 
particle  of  his  body  life  abides.  If  you  call  it  brain  after  its 
instrument,  then  the  brain  of  man  is  coextensive  with  the  body 
of  man.  Each  organ  has  its  brain  side  through  which  universal 
thinking  life  can  enter  to  create  or  re-create.  Indeed,  it  is  per¬ 
petual  creation.  In  life  there  is  no  past,  no  ashes.  It  is  a 
present  flame.  Life  is  a  continuous  act.  Life  ever  conjugates 
in  the  present  tense.  Its  speech  is  ever  a  living  speech.  It  is. 
It  thinks. 

Mental  healing,  then,  is  inevitable.  All  healing  is  mental, 
for  all  healing  is  of  life.  What  any  healer  does  is  simply  to 
help  life  manifest,  to  remove  the  obstructions  that  the  impris¬ 
oned  splendor  may  break  forth  into  its  perfect  flame.  The  sun 
by  shining  makes  the  light.  Something  gets  between  us  and, 
the  sun.  Interference  is  shadow.  Life  by  living  makes 
its  light.  Something  gets  between  us  and  it.  That  interfer¬ 
ence  we  call  disease.  Make  a  free  way  for  the  sun,  and  no 
shadow  is  or  can  be.  Make  a  free  way  for  life,  and  no  disease 
is  or  can  be.  The  sun  cannot  be  put  out.  If  we  are  in  shadow 
it  is  not  because  of  the  sun’s  failure,  dimming  out  of  the  sky. 
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quenched.  There  is  an  eternal  abundance  of  light.  Life  is 
more  abundant  than  sunshine.  It  is  the  eternity  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  If  we  are  in  sickness,  it  is  not  because  that  life  is  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be,  not  because  its  beautiful  flame  is  passing  in  the  death 
of  the  universe.  It  is  simply  that  an  interference  has  befallen 
which  keeps  life  from  its  full  manifestation  in  us.  Remove  the 
obstruction,  and  life  is  at  its  full.  The  unreality  of  sickness 
passes  before  the  reality  of  life. 

By  wise  thinking  man  removes  what  interferes  with  life, 
and  life,  then,  has  her  perfect  work.  These  interferences  have 
been  thought  to  be  material.  Hence,  doctors  with  their  drugs, 
surgeons  with  their  knives.  And  now  a  more  vital  thing,  the 
metaphysician  with  his  thoughts.  And  what  is  better  still,  the 
sick  man  thinking  so  wisely,  so  vitally,'  that  his  own  thoughts 
heal  him  because  he  thinks  in  harmony  with  life  and  life  thinks 
in  harmony  with  him.  To  think  into  health  is  simply  to  think 
with  life.  Life’s  thought  will  blend  with  yours  and  the  chord 
of  health  will  sound. 

In  thinking  creatively  the  imagination  is  to  the  fore.  It  is 
always  the  pioneer,  finding  for  the  thoughts  new  continents 
to  possess  with  civilizations.  The  wild  rose  became  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Beauty  because  someone  imagined  a  finer  rose  than  the 
one  which  cradled  the  wild  bee  by  the  brookside.  Imagining 
that  finer  rose,  he  thought  out  a  way  by  which  that  finer  rose 
became.  What  can  be  done  for  roses  can  be  done  for  men. 
By  wise  cooperation  with  the  life  that  is  thinking  man  a  finer 
man  can  be  brought  out  of  the  thinkings  of  life.  But  first, 
this  finer  man  must  be  imagined.  Then  out  of  the  less  perfect 
man  that  is  cooperating  with  the  life  forces  the  finer  man  can 
be  created.  The  baby,  in  answering  George  McDonald’s 
question  as  to  how  it  came,  answered  “God  thought  about  me 
and  I  grew.”  Think  about  the  finer  man,  the  perfect  man, 
think  constantly  about  him,  earnestly  about  him,  and  he  will 
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grow.  Out  of  life  he  will  come  because  life  is  bountiful 
enough  to  create  him  and  have  infinite  numbers  of  him  left 
over  in  her  heart. 

Think  still  of  the  transforming  wild  rose.  The  gardener  co¬ 
operates  with  it  from  the  outside.  By  a  changed  environment 
life  is  helped  to  transfigure  in  it.  By  external  cooperation 
life’s  ways  are  made  wide  that  its  beauty  may  appear  in  en¬ 
hanced  charm.  In  order  to  be  the  healthy  man  outside  co¬ 
operation  is  helpful.  By  healthful  environment  the  ways  of 
life  may  be  made  wide  for  its  transfiguration  in  a  body  of 
health.  Sanitation  will  help  make  wide  those  ways.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  of  house  and  cleanliness  of  body  are  part  of  the  godliness 
of  a  perfect  man.  Wisdom  in  eating  is  as  essential  to  a  fine 
body  as  wisdom  in  feeding  a  loom  is  essential  to  a  fine  web. 
Wisdom  in  exercise  is  essential,  as  only  by  expression  can  life 
fulfil  itself  in  the  outermost.  Beauty  expressed  becomes  a 
rose.  Unexpressed,  we  must  await  the  opening  of  spiritual 
vision  to  behold  it.  By  use,  things  perfect  themselves.  Cease 
using  the  hand  and  it  loses  its  skill.  Life  cannot  express  beauty 
through  it.  Cease  using  the  brain  and  its  cells  palsy,  and 
through  it  life  can  no  more  think  beautiful  thoughts.  By  use 
the  brain  increases  its  power  and  life  can  express  itself  in  great 
literature,  in  great  art.  Let  all  the  cells  of  the  brain  be  active 
and  there  comes  to  pass  that  poise  of  thought  in  which  foolish¬ 
ness  and  weakness  and  crime  cease,  as  discord  is  no  more  when 
the  perfect  anthem  possesses  the  organ.  By  use  the  hand 
makes  it  possible  for  the  inmost  melodies  of  life  to  enchant 
through  the  fingers  of  Ysaye.  Perfect  the  eye  by  the  wise 
use  and  we  will  see  true,  the  beauties  of  truth,  an  endless  de¬ 
light;  and  the  ear,  and  tones  of  love  will  sing  for  us  in  every 
wind ;  and  every  part  of  a  body  which  is  the  word  of  divine  wis¬ 
dom  made  flesh,  and  health  will  be  native  to  us  as  waves  to  the 
hurrying  waters.  Let  every  cell  of  the  lungs  be  used  in  fellow- 
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shipping  the  air,  in  oxidizing  the  blood,  and  life  will  be  within 
us  a  song  of  delight.  But  in  using  oneself,  vividly  should 
be  held  in  mind  the  perfection  desired.  Over  the  arm  which  is 
sought  to  be  strengthened  by  use  should  be  held  in  vivid 
thought  an  image  of  the  perfect  arm  desired.  If  it  is  the  hand 
that  would  be  trained  in  an  artist’s  skill,  over  every  action  of 
that  hand  should  be  held  a  vivid  thought  of  the  perfect  hand 
achieving  perfect  art.  Without  this  the  perfect  skill  will  not 
come.  Whatever  is  done  by  any  external  cooperation  or  use, 
the  best  results  cannot  be  attained  without  holding  as  the  soul 
of  the  deed  a  vivid  imagination  of  the  perfect  attainment  de¬ 
sired.  The  creative  thought,  all-powerful,  must  be  in  every 
action  which  seeks  the  perfection  of  being.  So,  only  can  a 
teacher  achieve  the  noblest  results.  He  is  the  successful  teacher 
who  does  not  let  himself  drop  to  the  level  of  adverse  condi¬ 
tions,  thinking  that  only  moderate  progress  can  be  made  with 
the  dull  pupil,  but  who  holds  the  idea  of  the  perfect  man  in 
vivid  imagination  over  the  child,  knowing  that,  because  he  can 
imagine  the  ideal,  this  child  can  become  it, — as  certain, of  the 
highest  results  as  the  gardener  is  certain  of  a  perfect  flower 
when  at  work  to  transform  a  wayside  weed.  Into  all  that  we 
do  for  health  must  enter  the  vivid  mental  picture  of  the  perfect 
to  which  we  aspire.  By  wise  thought  life  comes  into  its  perfect 
manifestation.  Holding  always  the  vivid  image  of  yourself 
in  perfect  health,  refusing  to  make  any  concession  to  the  im¬ 
perfect,  you  are  in  thinking  fellowship  with  life  itself  and  will 
become  possessed  of  her  full  power,  of  her  perfect  beauty.  Let 
the  imperfect,  whether  it  is  a  thought  of  sickness  in  the  body 
or  of  mental  inadequacy,  possess  you,  and  you  are  out  of  tune 
with  life’s  harmonies  and  cannot  sing  the  song  of  perfect 
health.  By  ignoring  the  imperfection  in  a  passioning  image 
of  the  perfect,  life  comes  to  our  rescue.  Its  fires  kindle  in  the 
darkness  and  the  darkness  is  not. 
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A  great  infidel  complained  that  God  did  not  make  health 
contagious  instead  of  sickness.  But  health  is  contagious.  The 
healthy  man  is  an  invigoration.  He  is  as  much  a  tonic  as  pure 
air  is.  He  is  as  much  a  cheering  vitality  as  sunshine  is.  If  he 
understands  the  law  by  which  to  think  health  for  another,  the 
health  is  catching,  whether  it  is  physical,  mental  or  spiritual 
health.  Mental  healing  is  on  the  principle  of  contagion.  The 
sick  catch  the  healthful  thought  of  the  healer  and  respond 
to  it  as  a  garden  to  sunshine  giving  the  answer  of  quickened 
flowers. 

Life  manifesting  through  thought  is  helped  by  thought. 
Thinking  health  for  the  sick  through  me,  it  is  helped  get  its 
lost  hold  upon  another  and  retune  the  discordant  instrument. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  get  help  from  outside  ourselves 
that  we  still  need  teacher  and  physician,  must  have  the  object-' 
ive  world.  All  beauty  is  within  us,  but  in  so  many  of  us  it  does 
not  awaken  except  as  we  look  upon  the  sky  or  the  sea  or  the 
great  painting,  except  as  we  hear  the  great  musician  or  orator, 
except  as  we  read  the  great  book,  except  as  we  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  noble  life  some  other  lives.  Often  it  is  that 
we  have  thought  a  truth,  but  so  unaccustomed  are  we  to  gather 
our  power  from  within  that  it  is  hazy  and  dim  and  weak.  Then 
some  teacher  utters  it,  some  book  says  it,  and  lo,  it  clears  and 
endows  us  with  its  power.  So  we  may  know  that  we  have  a 
right  to  perfect  health,  that  fulness  of  life  is  our  legal  kingdom, 
but  the  mist  obscures  the  knowledge  and  we  are  not  certain  of 
it  until  someone  else  comes,  and  by  his  thought  clears  our 
sky  and  makes  us  know  and  claim  our  right,  which  before  an 
earnest,  persistent  claim  is  never  denied.  The  life  that  radiates 
health,  that  with  constant  persistence  thinks  it  can  help  the 
sick  into  a  realization  of  health  as  their  normal  right,  as  their 
substantial  and  eternal  reality,  is  a  contagious  life  infecting 
those  about  it  with  the  health  it  rejoices  in  and  thinks. 
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If  yott  cannot  think  health  for  yourself,  get  someone  to 
think  health  for  you  until  you  come  again  into  your  own.  If, 
through  the  electric  currents  that  gird  our  earth,  another  con¬ 
tinent,  without  the  aid  of  wires,  can  be  signalled,  why  cannot 
my  life  signal  to  your  life  and  call  you  into  your  kingship 
without  the  wire  of  a  word  across  which  to  call  ?  Why  cannot 
I  share  rny  abundant  life  with  you  until  you  come  into  the 
realization  of  that  endless  supply  from  which  mine  comes? 
If  you  cannot  image  yourself  the  perfection  you  are  by  right, 
another  may  hold  over  you  that  image  until  it  enters  into  your 
conscious  thought  bringing  you  again  into  tune  with  the  per¬ 
fect  life  in  which  can  be  no  sickness  nor  anything  of  evil. 

By  thought  life  fashions  you  and  dwells  within  you.  By- 
thought  the  house  may  be  rebuilded  and  joy  sit  with  you  again 
as  the  fires  burn  upon  the  hearth  with  olden  splendor. 

John  Milton  Scott. 
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THB  DEMONISM  OF  THE  AGES,  SPIRIT  OBSES¬ 
SIONS  SO  COMMON  IN  SPIRITISM,  ORIENTAL 
AND  OCCIDENTAL  OCCULTISM.  By  J.  M.  Peebles, 
M.D.,  A.M.  The  Peebles  Medical  Institute,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

This  book  has  stirred  up  a  great  discussion  among  spiritual¬ 
ists- — a  discussion  which  cannot  help  but  do  good,  increasing 
that  wise  discrimination  necessary  to  all  students  of  occultism, 
a  discrimination  which  will  overthrow  that  foolishness  which 
at  once  deifies  and  worships  as  authority  what  transcends  the 
ordinary  experience.  No  power  exists  which  does  not  have 
its  danger  side.  Intelligence  masters  electricity ;  ignorance  is 
destroyed  by  it.  What  is  true  in  the  electrical  world  must  be 
true  in  the  psychic  world.  But  through  dangers  have  come 
the  discoveries  by  which  is  the  progress  of  the  race.  To  re¬ 
fuse  intelligence  because  there  are  dangers  accompanying  is 
one  with  the  foolishness  which  accepts  what  lies  beyond  the 
ordinary  as  a  divine  revelation  commanding  the  allegiance  of 
the  soul.  Dr.  Peebles  holds  the  central  wisdom  by  which  is 
sane  progress,  to  enlighten  ignorance  that  dangers  may  be 
avoided  and  safeties  accepted  for  the  greatening  of  the  soul  by 
intelligence. 

His  word  comes  with  a  great  authority  because  he  has  been 
through  all  his  mature  life  into  his  years  of  the  hoary  head  an 
earnest,  devoted,  enthusiastic  spiritualist,  ready  at  all  times 
and  in  all  presences  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
him.  He  is  also  world-travelled  and  has  large  acquaintance 
with  the  psychic  phenomena  of  all  races  and  climes.  A  cen¬ 
tral  value  of  his  book  might  be  said  to  be  a  contention  for  the 
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integrity  of  a  free  soul,  undominated  by  any  other  personality, 
unmastered  by  anything  but  the  truth  which  always  makes 

free.  . 

The  book  is  written  with  the  earnestness  and  passion  ot  the 
preacher  proclaiming  righteousness,  and  should  be  read  by 
every  person  who  in  any  manner  is  dealing  with  the  psychic 
sphere.  It  is  a  book  which  will  have  an  increasing  usefulness 
through  the  years. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  EXISTENCE,  liS  MYSTERY, 
STRUGGLE  AND  COMFORT  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
ARYAN  WISDOM.  By  Manmath  C.  Mallik  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London,  Paternoster  Square. 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  _ 

This  is  a  book  which  touches  upon  almost  the  entire  range 
of  life  and  conduct.  Written  in  the  light  of  the  Aryan  wisdom, 
it  is  yet  written  by  one  who  seems  to  be  familiar  with  our 
Saxon  life  and  philosophy.  It  is  written  in  straightforward 
English,  the  meanings  always  plain,  beautifully  free  from  the 
technicalities  which  so  often  mar  the  books  which  interpret 
Aryan  philosophy.  It  seems  to  sound  the  entire  gamut  of 
human  lives  with  a  helpful  wisdom,  but  anyone  seeking  the 
occult  in  its  pages  will  be  disappointed  in  the  book.  It  is  more 
a  series  of  ethical  essays,  such  as  Felix  Adler  might  write  if 
he  looked  upon  the  world  of  man  from  the  Aryan  point  of 
view.  The  feet  of  the  author  keep  to  the  earth,  his  head  is  not 
lifting  among  the  stars.  He  does  not  speculate.  He  does  not 
soar.  He  does  not  have  the  lyrical  quality.  He  has  not  the 
heaviness  and  obscurity  of  some  philosophers.  He  is  simply 
a  friend  walking  the  common  fields  of  life  with  you,  and  say¬ 
ing  unto  what  best  uses  its  furrows  may  be  turned.  It  is  a 
walk  that  will  yield  to  the  quiet  eye  a  harvest  worth  the  gather¬ 
ing. 
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A  STUDY  IN  CONSCIOUSNESS;  A  Contribution  to  the 
Study  of  Psychology.  By  Annie  Besant.  John  Lane, 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Besant  is  always  the  theosophist  expounding  the 
theories  of  that  philosophy;  but  always  she  is  instructive,  in¬ 
teresting,  helpful.  Her  sincerity  is  evident  as  the  granite  upon 
which  your  hand  rests.  Her  earnestness  is  like  a  rushing 
stream.  Her  poise  like  a  calm  lake.  Her  modesty  is  like  the 
violet.  She  does  not  announce  herself  as  the  sole  and  only 
discoverer  of  truth.  Beginning  with  the  theosophical  theory 
of  origins  she  traces  consciousness  from  the  monad  to  the  man, 
until  man  has  made  himself  at  unity  with  the  One  Conscious¬ 
ness  and  found  peace.  Working  out  a  cosmic  theory,  she  can 
not  but  be  Catholic,  which  theosophy  is,  in  spite  of  what  seems 
like  dogmatism  in  the  positiveness  with  which  its  theories  are 
stated,  as  though  they  are  not  theory  but  knowledge  from 
which  there  is  no  more  appeal  than  from  a  fact. 

This  book  is  more  than  a  valuable  contribution  to  theosoph¬ 
ical  literature.  It  is  as  its  sub-title  says,  “a  contribution  to 
the  Science  of  Psychology/’  without  which  the  psychological 
student’s  equipment  lacks  completeness. 

THE  THREE-FOLD  PATH  TO  PEACE,  written  down  by 
Xena  and  dedicated  to  disciples.  The  Grafton  Press,  New 
York. 

The  origin  of  this  little  book  of  sixty  pages  was  among  a 
group  meeting  together  for  the  study  of  spiritual  laws,  one  of 
whom  had  been  trained  to  listen  to  the  inner  voice.  These 
chapters  are  what  the  voice  said.  Its  name  does  not  clearly 
appear  in  its  matter,  by  the  three-fold  path  meaning,  probably, 
Love  of  self  for  self-attainment,  demanding  a  moral  life,  the 
life  of  training ;  love  of  others  for  self-government,  demanding 
a  spiritual  life,  the  life  of  sacrifice ;  love  of  God  for  union  with 
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its  like,  demanding  a  life  of  aspiration,  in  which  the  finest  vi¬ 
brations  shall  respond  to  and  lead  to  the  Divine  Source;  or, 
duty,  renunciation,  Love. 

For  the  most  part  in  style  these  chapters  are  simple  and  dear 
as  a  mountain  brook.  Though  brief  there  is  no  sacrifice  of 
clear  meanings.  The  teachings  lie  in  the  general  compass  of 
that  thinking  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  theosophical,  but 
is  more  direct,  less  theoretical,  and  more  vital  than  much  of  the¬ 
osophical  teaching.  For  those  interested  in  spiritual  thinking 
and  desirous  to  live  the  spiritual  life  entering  into  peace  this 
little  book  has  a  great  value. 

SPIRITUAL  FORESHADOWINGS.  Gay  &  Bird,  22  Bed¬ 
ford  St.,  Strand,  London. 

This  is  a  little  book  written  by  a  nameless  woman  to  tell  some 
psychic  phenomena  which  came  into  her  life,  unsought,  and  to 
give  her  interpretation  of  those  phenomena.  Like  Dr.  Peebles, 
but  in  smaller  measure  and  without  using  the  term,  she  recog¬ 
nizes  the  evils  of  obsession,  and  also  the  brighter,  safer  side  of 
the  spiritualistic  experience.  Neither  the  experiences  nor  their 
interpretation  are  remarkable  to  any  one  who  is  even  a  little 
acquainted  with  the  psychic  field  of  investigation.  The  book, 
however,  is  written  with  a  simple  sincerity  which  is  not  without 
its  charm. 
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—  The  Soul’s  Immortality  and  Necessity 
for  Re-appearance  on  Earth — Conditions 
governing  Re  appearance  —  Evolution  be¬ 
yond  the  Human  Plane  —  Concerning  the 
Higher  Form  of  Life  and  the  Way  in  which 
it  is  Attained  — Our  Relation  to  the  World 
of  the  Disembodied  and  to  One  Another  — 
Closing  Remarks. 
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THE  BOOKS  OF 

Jane  W.Yarnall 

1  are  too  well  known  to  require 

an  elaborate  recommendation. 

PRACTICAL  HEALING 

FOR  MIND  AND  BODY 

is  one  of  the  books  that  are  never  out¬ 
grown.  It  is  just  what  its  name  im¬ 
plies.  and  has  its  readers  in  every 
country  where  the  English  language 
i  is  spoken. 

Cloth,  $1.50  post-paid 

THE  GOOD  TIME  COMING,  or  j 

THE  WAY  OUT  OF  BONDAGE 

s  is  a  later  work  which  is  devoted  to  the 

higher  understanding  of  divine  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  a  more  rational  interpreta- 
!  tion  of  Scripture  according  to  “  New 

Thought”  principles. 

Cloth,  $1.00  post-paid 
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Lessons  in  Science  and  Healing. 

Revised,  rewritten,  with  additional  chapters.  A 
practical  treatise  on  Divine  Science  and  Healing. 
Cloth,  $2.00.  j 

Basic  Statements  an  '  Health  Treatment  of  Truth,  50c. 
Contains  the  Divine  Science  statement  of  Being,  and 
Treatments  applicable  to  all  conditions;  bold,  clear 
,  type,  in  both  English  and  German  ;  cloth.  ; 

Manuscript  Lessons.  $2.50. 

By  C.  L.  and  M.  E.  Cramer.  Complete  course  of 
eight  lessons  for  home  and  class  instruction.  ! 

Genesis  Lessons,  $5.00. 

By  M.  E.  Cramer. 

Big  Truths  for  Little  People,  50c. 

By  A.  E.  Cramer.  A  bookof  pleasing  and  instructive 
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Who  and  What  God  Is,  15c.  j 
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What  is  Divine  Science?  20c. 

By  M.  E.  Cramer  and  Nona  L.  Brooks. 

Now  is  Christ  Risen  in  Us.  15c. 

Shows  that  when  we  find  and  know  God,  Christ  is 
known  to  be  risen  in  us. 

Divine  Science  and  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  and 
Christian  Science  and  Gnosticism  Compared,  10c. 

Shows  some  of  the  points  of  difference  between  Di¬ 
vine  Science  and  Christian  Science  and  between  the 
Christianity  of  Christ  and  Gnosticism.  j 

Faith  as  a  Grain  of  Mustard,  15c. 
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By  LAURA  M.  DARE 

This  new  volume  of  romantic  fiction  em¬ 
bodies  much  valuable  instruction  along  lines 
of  occultism  and  advanced  scientific  research. 

It  treats  of  vibration  and  magnetism — their 
psychic  manifestation  and  utility. 

About  iso  pp..  beautifully  bound  in  cloth  and  j 
gold  and  exquisitely  illustrated  by  the  author. 

Price,  $S.G®,  post-paid 
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tic  mind. 

The  work  contains  131  pages,  including  five  exquisite 
illustrations  in  half-tone.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth 
and  stamped  in  silver  and  purple  ink. 

Price,  $1.00,  post-paid 
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TKe  Book 
of  Knowledge : 
Psychic  F acts 

By  Dr.  Nellie  Beighl© 

THIS  volume  contains  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  Dr.  Beighle  which  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  her  many  patients  and 
friends  throughout  the  country. 

To  the  large  class  of  readers  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  psychic  and 
occult  literature,  especially  that  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  healing  art,  this  work  will 
prove  a  revelation. 

*  Dr.  Beighle’s  experiences  in  the  past 
twenty-one  years  are  given  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  prove  helpful  to  others. 

Portraits  and  Illustrations 
Earg©  Octavo,  .  .  .  Cloth,  $2.00 

Bound  In  Paper,  $1.00  [Post-paid] 

Published  for  the  Author  by 
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I  CAN  HELP  YOU 

Manifest  Health.  Strength,  Wisdom  and  Prosperity.  Write  me  con. 
ceriiing  your  case,  enclosing  rac.,  to  cover  correspondence.  No  other 
cost  to  you.  since  the  work  is  its  own  reward. 

E.  M.  DAWSON,  Jr..  825  Vermont  Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Introduction  by 
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Psychical  Deveioprrjeot. 

*  By  E.  H.  ANDERSON. 

CONTAIN  S 

IS  Lessors  in  Psychical  Dfcvelopment,  and  10  Lessons  in  New  Thought  Philosophy. 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT  s 

“The  book  is  a  conclusive  jefutation  of  every  argument  o£  materialism,  and  as 
such  deserves  a  wide  circulation.”— Mind. 

“I  like  your  book.  The  matter  is  excellent.”—  Coulson  Turnbull ,  Ph.D. 

“It  is  a  most  thoughtful  volume.” — Howard.  C.  Tripp . 

“I  like  it  very  much;  it  is  just  what  I  have  been  looking  tor  ."—Mrs.  J.  W.  Young. 
“It  is  the  simplest  in  form  and  the  easiest  understood  of  anything  I  ever  read.”— 
y.  T.  Renner. 

“It  is  philosophical  and  at  the  same  time  intensely  practical,  and  not  only  tells  why 
certain  phenomena  can  be  produced  but  gives  most  minute  instructions  for  their  pro¬ 
duction.  It  Is  a  most  complete  book.” — Eltka.  Carry ,  Pa. 

“It  covers  the  ground  the  best  of  anything  I  have  read,  and  is  truly  a  practical 
work  on  the  subject.” — Prof.  A .  C.  Harrod. 

“Lesson  number  six,  on  ‘Confidence,’  is  especially  good,  and  any  healer  will  be 
better  for  reading  it.” — Dr.  IV.  C.  Van  Va/en. 

“I  am  confident  that  whoever  has  the  good  fortune  in  securing  a  copy  of  this  excel 
lent  work  will  have  in  his  possession  The  Key  to  the  Mysteries  of  Life,  such  as 
every  one  is  most  anxious  to  know,  and  may  well  consider  the  knowledge  gained  there- 
from  as  a  priceless  treasure.” — August  Rochsner . 

“The  lectures  are  written  in  such  plain  language  that  any  one  with  ordinary 
mental  ability  can  understand  them.”— Dr.  H.  A.  Furniss. 

Cloth,  $1.00,  post-paid.  Address  all  orders  to 

THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  CO.  -  Oscawana-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SECOND  EDITION— REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

NEW  LIGHT  FROM  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 

The  Astronomico-Geographlcal  System  of  the  Ancients  Recovered 
and  Applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  History,  Ceremony,  Symbolism , 
and  Religion. . 

By  ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS. 


“  A  curious  book  which  will  greatly  interest  the  votaries  of  the  occult  and  mysterious. "—Detroit  Free 

Press. 

“  From  the  story  of  the  Pyramid,  as  the  author  reads  it,  the  myths  and  legends  of  all  ancient  peoples 
become  plain." — The  Arena. 

“  The  author  seeks  to  prove  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  spiritualization  of  the  cosmic  religions  of 
the  elder  world." — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

“  Every  one  interested  in  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  of  much  which  geology  unveils,  should 
procure  this  book.” — Pacific  Unitarian ,  San  Francisco. 

“  It  brings  together  ideas  on  the  subject  of  zodiacal  religion  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  We  would 
refer  particularly  to  the  “Tableof  Sacred  Chronology.’  Philosophical  Journal ,  Chicago. 

“A  notable  contribution  of  correlated  facts  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Hindu  Scriptures,  and 
the  religions  of  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity." — Boston  Traveler. 

“  The  author  being  a  man  of  manifest  learning,  his  subject  cannot  fail  to  arouse  deep  interest  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  love  truth  and  welcome  every  work  evidencing  thought  and  study.” — Boston  Ideas. 

“  The  argument  upon  which  the  book  rests  is  that  in  Christianity  we  possess  the  religion  of  prehistoric 
men,  and  that  it  is  now  being  re-established  upon  its  ancient  foundations  largely  by  the  involuntary  agency  of 
modern  science."— Boston  Transcript . 

MINUTELY  INDEXED.  WITH  APPENDIX  AND  NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1  ne  work  contains  a  map  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  the  constellations  in  the  heavens, 
with  numerous  rare  and  significant  illustrations  of  gteat  value. 

Write  for  full  press  notices  and  descriptive  circular. 

PRICE,  82.50,  POST-PAID. 

Send  all  orders  to  its  authors 

ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS,  ....  GARDEN  CITY,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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j  THE  SHU  KING:  A  Chinese  Classic.  Translated  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes. 

By  WALTER  GORN  OLD,  M.R.A.S.  iimo.  $1.2$  net. 

|  An  authentic  record  0/  the  religious ,  philosophy ,  customs  and  government  of  the  Chinese  from  the  earliest  times. 

j  THEOSOPHY  AND  THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY:  Six  lectures,  j 

By  ANNIE  BESANT.  nmo.  75  cents  net.  j 

|  These  lectures  were  intended  to  induce  the  hearers  to  use  theosophical  teachings  as  a  guide  in  their  study  of 

J  Psychology. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  VAHAN :  Including  Answers  by 

Annie  Besant,  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  Bertram  Keightly,  A.  P.  Sinnett, 

C.  W.  LeadbeateRj  Dr.  A.  A.  Wells,  and  others. 

Edited  by  SARAH  CORBETT.  8vo.  $2.50  net. 

Since  iSi)i  the  Vahan  has  been  the  vehicle  for  exchange  of  opinion  among  members  of  the  British  section  of  the 
Theosophical  Society ,  but  complete  sets  of  the  periodical  are  rare.  This  selection  puts  an  authoritative  dis¬ 
cussion  of  difficulties  before  the  student. 

j  THE  CHRISTIAN  CREED. 

By  C.  W.  LEADBEATER.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  nmo.  $1.2.5  net.  i 

1  This  standard  work  his  long  been  out  of  print ,  and  its  reappearance ,  in  its  final form  will  be  widely  welcomed. 

1  THE  fourth  dimension. 

j  By  C.  HOWARD  HINTON,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Scientific  Romances,”  “  A  New  Era  of  Thought,”  etc. 

With  coloured  plates,  etc.  iamo.  $1.50  net. 

[  THE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAN. 

j  By  ANNIE  BESANT.  75  cents  net. 

|  THE  SCIENCE  OF  PEACE. 

By  BHAGAVAN  DAS,  Author  of  “  The  Science  of  the  Emotions.”  nmo.  $1.50  net. 

An  Attempt  at  an  Exposition  of  the  First  Principles  of  the  Science  of  the  Self. 

THE  LOST  LEMURIA. 

By  W.  SCOTT-ELLIOTT.  8vo.  $1.00  net. 

The  Story  of  Prehistoric  Continents  and  Pre- Aryan  Man. 
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Is  the  “Golden  Age'1 — the  Epoch  of  Justice  here? 

Do  we  yet  realize  that  the  Golden  Rule  should  apply  to 
the  treatment  of  our  dumb  fellow  creatures— as  well  as  to 
our  fellow  men  who  have  tongues  for  protest  and  strength 
for  self-protection  ? 

★  ★  ★ 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Latham  Dwight  has  prepared  a  new  book 
of  recipes,  an  ideal  one,  one  which  recognizes  that  there  is 
better  food  for  man  than  the  flesh  of  his  fellow-creatures; 
one  which  bears  the  suitable,  the  pleasing  title  of 

The  Golden  Age  Cook-Book. 

This  new  work  embraces  all  that  is  essential  to  a  bounti¬ 
ful  and  luxurious  table,  with  the  most  nutritious  adaptation 
of  all  natural  food  products.  The  recipes  for  dainty  and  de¬ 
licious  soups,  salads,  vegetarian  sandwiches,  fruit  desserts, 
bread,  rolls,  and  more  than  eighty  ways  of  preparing  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  unusually  attractive  manner,  have  all  been  carefully 
tested;  and  are  so  concise  and  plain  that  the  most  inexperi¬ 
enced  can  follow  them  and  have  perfect  success  when  the  di¬ 
rections  are  adhered  to.  There  is  no  other  book  published 
which  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of  so  many  dainty 
and  original  dishes  without  the  use  of  flesh,  fish  or  fowl ; 
it  reveals  to  the  uninitiated  the  immense  possibilities  of  the 
Vegetarian  Dietary. 

Beautifully  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  on  fine  paper, 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  it  is  just  the  book  for  a 
present  to  some  young  housekeeper ;  it  is  just  the  book  for 
the  experienced  one,  as  well.  The  price  is  One  Dollar  ;  you 
can  buy  a  copy  at  any  Book  Store,  or  we  will  mail  one,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  this  amount. 

THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  OSCAWANA-ON-HU DSON,  N.  Y. 


Be  Your  Own  Physician ! 

mains  of  a  dark  and  barbarous  age.  still  firmly  grasp  his  body  and  mind.  This  book 

“The  Diagnosis  from  the  E-ye,  deals  will,  a  wonderful  discovery 

i  l •  u  cuervhndv  with  but  little  gift  of  observation  will  become  able  to  diagnose  from 
^*i?SSwito.Usi;Sflu.<l  acquired  tendencies  towards,  heal,  hand  d.sease 
'  '  *  accidents,  operations,  poisonous  drugs  and  medicines,  stimulants  and 

s  also  how  to  cure  disease,  to  heal  injuries  and  to 
>  methods  which  nature  employs  throughout  the 


the  effects  which 
narcotics  have  had  on  Ins  system. 

n“°m°u£Mk  ,  h  p  n  .  ;tten  ;n  a  plain  and  popular  language  and  con. 

tain,  ,so  oaiesiith  /ordinal  illustrations,  Mly_exMSim.il  this  wonderful  art  which  will 
be  a  revelation  to  you. 

Gvildo  to  H©©.l4h.„  Wosvlth, 


THE  FOUNDATION 
OF  ALL  R.BFOR.M 


and  Freedom. 
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By  OTTO  CAR.QVE 
is  a  most  helpful,  instructive  and  highly  interesting  treatise  on  the  dii B‘  ^,@nV  *1p"cni* 
dating  many  points  hitherto  neglected  in  dealing  with  this  important  problem.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  following  chapters : 

Man’s  PosliloQ  in  Nature.  3.  The  Row  Ford  QaastJon. 

Chemistry  and  Physiology  cf  Nutrition.  4.  The  Superiority  of  the  Fruitarian  Diet. 

S.  Diet-Reform  the  Ultimaie  So'utioa  of  the  Social  and  Economical  Problems. 

6.  The  Ethics  of  Diet-Reform. 
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"SOULS:”  by  Mary  Alling  Aber  and  Sara  Thacker: 
Cloth  bound,  price  $i. so. 

No  such  soul  experiences  have  ever  before  been  placed  on  public  record. 

"LOGOS  OP  THE  NEW  DISPENSATION  OP  TIME:"  Paper 
cover,  price  7S  cents.  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

This  is  an  exceptionally  profound  work  and  sounds  the  depth  of  Being. 
“CONCENTRATION  AND  HMSPlRATiON:”  Paper  cover, price  soc. 

It  gives  practical  instructions  for  reaching  a  high  goal  of  human  at¬ 
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"SEX,  OR  PAIR  OP  OPPOSITES:"  Booklet,  i3opages,  price  25c. 
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“  SUN :  ”  A  pamphlet,  price  10c. 
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PARSIFAL 


The  Interpretation  ©f  THE  HOLY  ORAIL  by  Mary 
H.  Ford  includes  Wagner’s  PARSIFAL 


“The  story  of  The  Holy  Grail  is  shown  to  be 
symbolic  of  the  tribulations  and  final  triumph  of  the 
human  soul  in  its  unfoldment  to  the  full  realization  of 
its  oneness  with  God,  which  conception  has  been  de¬ 
picted  vividly  by  the  author.”—  Mind. 

“Mrs.  Ford  re-tells  for  us  of  to-day  the  history  of 
the  Grail,  omitting  none  of  those  impressive  portions 
that  have  thrilled  the  centuries  as  they  have  been 
chanted  by  wandering  minstrels  in  the  dark  halls  of 
feudal  chieftains,  as  sung  by  the  troubadour,  dreamed 
over  and  over  again  by  the  fasting  monk,  and  medi¬ 
tated  upon  by  dreamers  in  all  ages.  The  wonderful 
three-act  drama  of  Parsifal  is  excellently  described. 
The  book  is  well  worth  possessing  as  a  hand  book  of 
the  noble  and  beautiful  tradition.” —  Montreal  Star . 

“  Wi  recommend  the  book  to  any  one  who  is  fond 
of  Wagner,  or  of  that  splendid  bit  of  folk-lore,  the 
Holy  Grail.” —  Chicago  Record- Herald. 

“  Mrs.  Ford  interprets  the  mystic  meaning  of  the 
legends,  making  a  most  instructive  and  interesting 
book,  filled  with  her  own  deep  spirituality.” 

—  The  Rook  seller. 

“  I  know  of  nothing  so  beautiful  in  literature  con¬ 
cerning  the  spiritual  facts  and  forms  of  love  and  life.” 

Prof.  Geo.  D.  Herron. 
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CONTENTS: 

Introduction  ;  The  Law  of  Reincar¬ 
nation  (Its  Purposes  and  Evidences, 
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Law  of  Karma  (Cause  and  Effect 
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Brotherhood  ;  Evolution. 
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A  Study  of  Vibration 

By  MINNIE  S.  DAVIS 

*'  This  is  a  most  intelligent  work  on  the  subject  of 
vibration;  every  chapter  is  filled  with  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  as  well  as  the  most  instructive  material.”— 
Fulfillment. 

"  Is  a  beautiful  exposition  of  truth  as  it  expresses 
itself  in  motion.  In  a  musical  sense,  it  is  a  delightful 
melody,  delicate,  true  and  sweet.” — Boston  Ideas. 

!  “  The  beauty  and  power  and  originality  of 

thought  grows  with  every  chapter  of  Living  Counter¬ 
parts.  It  is  an  inspiring  message.” — B.  Hopkins. 
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VS  — Subliminal  Consciousness. 

VIS — Subliminal  Consciousness  ( Continued ). 
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IX.— The  Normal  and  the  Supernormal. 


Original  Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Higher  Life,  comprehending  the  concepts 
of  Advanced  Thought  and  some  deductions  from  modem  Psychical  Research;  the  pur¬ 
pose  being  to  show  how  the  rarer  knowledge  of  man’s  powers,  both  normal  and  super- 
normal,  and  their  proper  exercise  may  be  rationally  made  the  basis  for  a  happier, 
healthier,  profounder,  and  loftier  life,  not  only  in  extraordinary  but  in  daily  experience. 
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Cultivation  of  Personal  lagnetism 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  CULTURE 

By  LEROY  BERRIER 

This  treatise  demonstrates  that  PER¬ 
SONAL  MAGNETISM,  LIFE  FORCE 
and  MIND  FORCE  can  be  cultivated  and 
acquired.  It  is  a  COMPLETE  COURSE 
OF  INSTRUCTION  and  will  enable  all 
who  appropriate  its  ideas  to  become  power¬ 
fully  magnetic. 

Cloth,  $1.00s  Paper,  50  Cents 


THE  NEW  LIFE 

By  LEROY  BERRIER 

This  book  deals  with  the  principles  and 
laws  which  open  to  man  the  flood-gates  of 
creative  power  and  put  him  into  conscious 
possession  of  his  birthright,  namely,  mas¬ 
tership  over  all  things. 

Cloth,  $1.00 1  Paper,  50  Cents 
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WE  wish  to  establish  New  Thought 
libraries  in  all  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  United  States  where  this 
paper  circulates.  The  size  of  the  library 
will  depend  upon  the  size  and  needs  of 
each  town.  We  therefore  wish  to  at 
once  secure  the  services  of  some  one 
(man  or  woman)  in  every  town  who 
will  act  as  librarian.  We  will  pay  lib¬ 
erally  for  this  service,  and  the  library 
can  be  kept  either  in  some  centrally- 
located  home,  store  or  other  place 
of  business.  All  towns  desiring  these 
libraries  should  see  that  the  name  of 
some  reliable  party  is  furnished  us  at 
once. 

Address  at  once  the 

LOTOS  LIBR-AiLY 

150  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York 


YOUR.  CHARACTER 

Personality  and  talents  will  be  read  from  your 
handwriting  by  an  expert  on  receipt  of  I z  cts. 
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1927  Madison  Avenue  New  York 
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THE 

Scriptural  Doctrise  at  Divorce 

BY 

EDWARD  WILLIAMS,  AM. 

Introduction  by 

Dr.  CHARLES  BRODIB  PATTERSON. 

Price.  $1.00.  Post-paid, 

THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Oscawana-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
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The  ARENA 

is  a  Net  Magazine 

82.50  a  Year  T.o  All  Alike 
Foreign  Subscriptions,  83.00 

I  BELIEVE  that  the  great  heart  of  the  American  people  is  sound  to  the  core. 

I  believe  that  they  unqualifiedly  prefer  common  honesty  and  reasonable 
candor  in  all  tilings. 

I  believe  that  in  nothing  is  integrity  in  all  things — big  and  little — so  needed 
as  in  the  publishing  of  a  magazine  which  stands  for  the  conscience-thought  of  the  land. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  moral  wrong  to  those  subscribers  who  pay  the  full  subscription 
price  for  a  magazine  that  other  subscribers  should  by  any  means  whatever  obtain  it  for 
a  less  price  or  should  get  premiums  that  all  do  not  receive.  Some  are  paying  too  little 
or  others  are  paying  too  much. 

I  believe  that  straightforward  dealing  is  the  highest  business  intelligence. 


“NOBLESSE  OBLIGE5’ 

Due  regard  for  the  obligation  resting  upon  me  in  my  relation  of  publisher  obliges 
me  to  announce  that  henceforth  all  clubbing  arrangements  heretofore  made  by  former 
publishers  of  “The  Arena”  are  canceled. 

Due  regard  for  the  equa1  rights  of  all  subscribers  obliges  me  to  state  that  hence¬ 
forth  “  The  Arena  ”  is  a  net  magazine — which  means  that  no  subscription  will  be  received 
for  which  the  subscriber  pays  less  than  the  established  price. 

Due  regard  for  the  intelligence  and  self-respect  of  the  readers  for  whom  “The 
Arena”  is  published  obliges  me  to  undertake  that  henceforth  “The  Arena”  shall  in 
itself  be  worth  its  full  cost  to  every  subscriber— no  matter  what  sacrifice  in  other  things 
may  be  demanded  to  pay  for  that  subscription — and  that  while  it  carries  my  imprint  it 
will  be 

PUBLISHED  ON  HONOR  AND  SOLD  ON  VALUE. 


Albert  Brandt. 


The  thirty-second  volume  began  with 
the  July  issue,  1904. 
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THAT  WILL  INTEREST  EVERY  "NEW  THOUGHT ”  READER 


HEAVEN  REVEALED 

By  Benjamin  Fiske  Barrett 

382  pages.  Bound  in  fine  cloth  with  large  type. 


i2mo.  38 2  pages.  Dounu  m  mic  uom  yTw  Price,  75  cents.  Pos¬ 

tage,  10  cents. 

A  strong  a.nd  convincing  word  on  this  living  theme. 


,,  -  ,  ,  The  Essential  Nature  of  Hcaven.-Character  of  the  Angels.— The.  Sure  Way  to 

Some  of  the  Heaven-Environment  in  Heaven,  and  what  Determines  ft.— Societiesin  Heaven. 

__  —Are  Earthly  Relationships  Continued  in  Heaven  ?  — Meeting  and  Recognition  of 

Chapters  are:  Friends  in  the  .Hereafter.- Personal  Appearance  of^e  Angels.-Rejuvenescence 
and  Growth  in  Heaven-Houses  and  Homes  in  Heaven.-Garments  in  Heaven.-Children  in  Heaven.  Sex  and 
Marriage  in  Heaven.-Work  in  Heaven.-Eternal  Progress  m  Heaven. 

“Singularly  pure  and  beautiful  and  rational  is  the  spiritual  atmosphere  pervading  the 
book,  a  perpetual  invitation  to  cherish  the  good  and  reject  the  evil.  —Boston  Herald. 

“A  most  readable  and  instructive  volume  it  is.”— Boston  Evening  Transcript . 


LEAVES  FROM  A  LIFE-BOOK  of  TO  DAY 

By  Jane  Dearborn  Mills 


i2mo.  317  pages.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  50  cents.  Postage, 
10  cents. 

“The  author  has  handled  one  of  the  most  serious  and  important  questions  of  the  hour 
in  a  sane,  wholesome  and  normal  manner  that  is  beyond  praise,  and  that  is  only  equaled  by 
the  delicacy  with  which  the  private  home  relations  are  touched  upon.  It  is  a  story  that  deals 
largely  with  th^  most  sacred  and  holy  relations  of  wedded  life,  told  in  pure,  simple  language, 
and  displaying  a  deep  philosophic  and  rational  insight.”—  The  Arena. 

“Deals  in  an  unexceptionable  and  helpful  way  with  the  most  delicate  relations  between 
husband  and  wife.  As  a  story  it  is  interesting,  and  the  character  study  and  analysis  ot 
motives  and  conditions  is  done  with  a  strong  hand."— Chicago  Advance. 

'>>  An  interesting  novel  dealing  with  some  of  the  problems  of  to-day,  in  a  manner  that  is 
convincing  and  delicate.  Mrs.  Mills  has  made  a  delightful  story  in  plot,  and  in  telling  it  she 
portrays  some  striking  facts  that  bear  incisively  upon  the  marriage  relation  as  it  exists  at  tne 
present  time.  Read  this  strong,  convincing,  truth-telling  book.”  E 


— Education ,  Boston . 


Bhe  CODE  of  JOY 

By  Clarence  Lathbury 

izmo.  219  pages.  Bound  In  blue  and  gold,  with  significant  color  design. 


Price,  50  cents.  Postage,  7  cents. 


•  Another  beautiful  hook.  A  gentle,  helpful  spirit  speaks  in  its  pages.” 

—  Horatio  Dresser,  in  The  Higher  Law. 


“It  may  he  called  a  Guide  to  Happiness.  It  suggests  a  practical  way  to  find  God  on 
purely  logical  lines —Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

“Of  very  vital  thought  and  interpretation.  It  is  like  music— the  score  tells  nothing 
until  something  like  it  has  been  learned  and  played  out.”— Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  author 
“  We  Girls,’”  “  Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood,”  etc. 

“It  has  a  subtle  and  wholesome  flavor  which  is  inspiring.”— Henry  Wood,  author  of 
The  Symphony  of  Life,”  “  Ideal  Suggestions  ”  etc. 
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NEW  THOUGHT”  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 


How  Edith  Found 
Fairy=Land 


BY 


NINA  LILLIAN  MORGAN 


“Edith  had  certainly  been  surprised— 
completely.  ‘I  wanted  to  find  Fairy¬ 
land,’  she  mused,  ‘and  I  have — -I  have 
found  it.’  *  ‘I  have  found  it— 

I  cannot  lose  it—’  she  thought  happily; 
‘it  will  always  stay  with  me  now  in  my 
own  home.’” 

16  mo. s  Cloth.  Postpaid,  50  Cents 


What  Thelma  Found 


in  the  Attic 

BY 

LOUISE  C.  DUCKWITZ 


“There  is  much  of  kindliness,  good 
humor,  and,  of  course,  ‘a  little  light  of 
love’s  bestowing*  to  make  the  book  at¬ 
tractive;  and  it  should  be  popular  with 
the  many  girls  who  love  ‘Elsie  Dins- 
more’  and  similar  stories.” 

—Saturday  Review ,  Galveston ,  Tex, 
12mo,  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00 


Tora’s  Happy  Day 


BY 


FLORENCE  PELTIER  PERRY 


With  cover  design  and  eight  fuEE-pag©  illustrations  in  color  by  Oalngero  Yeto. 

A  little  tale  of  Japan,  that  beautiful,  far-away  land  of 


many  myths,  where  the  cherry-blossoms  are  revered,  where  ; 
the  babies  never  cry,  and  where  the  children  are  always  re-  ; 
spectful  to  their  parents. 

A  story  simply  told,  ending  with  a  pretty  little  lullaby  now  : 
for  the  first  time  rendered  into  English. 

OBLQNQ  OCTAVO,  DAINTILY  BOUND  IN  BOARDS.  POSTPAID,  FIFTY  CENTS 


Johnny’s  Victory 


SARAH  ELIZABETH  GRISWOLD 


This  story  has  a  lesson  for  young  and 
old.  johnny  and  his  little  sister,  left  to 
extreme  poverty,  used  the  wonderful 
faculty  of  imagination  to  create  a  world 
of  Plenty  and  Beauty  and  Joy  in  which 
they  reveled,  holding  so  tenaciously  to 
their  happy  ideals  that  these  ideals  be¬ 
came  real  and  actual— plenty,  beauty, 
and  joy  became  verified  in  their  lives. 


>  16  Leatherette. 


Postpaid,  25  Cents 


The  Story  of  Teddy 


HELEN  VAN-ANDERSON 


1  Everybody  ought  to  have  ‘The  Story 
of  Teddy.’  It  is  the  most  charming 
book  for  little  folks  I  ever  read.” 

—SARAH  J.  FARMER, 

Founder  of  Greenacre  Summer  School. 

“Mrs.  Van- Anderson’s  little  story  is  de¬ 
lightfully  told  and  by  the  force  of  its  own 
s'mple  eloquence  will  win  yet  more 
readers  than  ever  before.” — Boston  Ideas. 


12m®,  Cloth. 


Postpaid,  50  Cents 


THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


>  OSCAWANA-ON-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


“MIND”  i  ,=L I 

FOR  THE  LIBRARY 

Vols.  I.  to  XIII.  inclusive  N0W  READY 

Price,  $1.50  Each 

The  entire  set  at  one  order,  $16.25  NET,  post-paid  to  any  address 

Each  of  these  works  comprises  from  384  to  720 
pages  of  the  ripest  thought  of  many  of  the  best  met¬ 
aphysical  writers  of  the  day. 

Between  their  covers  are  signed  essays  upon  an 
unparalleled  variety  of  spiritual  and  psychical  subjects, 
together  with  instructive  editorial  comments  on  timely 
topics  and  a  wealth  of  selected  miscellany  drawn  from 
sources  accessible  to  few. 

The  most  discriminating  care  is  exercised  in  the 
editing  and  publishing  of  this  magazine,  and  no  pains 
are  spared  to  make  it  in  every  way  worthy  of  preser¬ 
vation  in  this  durable  form. 

The  volumes  are  an  epitome  of  the  latest  and  best 
information  obtainable  concerning  the  subjects  upon 
which  Mind  is  quoted  as  an  authority. 

On  all  questions  relating  to  the  nature  and  poten¬ 
cies  of  the  spiritual  man,  they  are  both  text-books 
and  reference-books — a  library  in  themselves. 

One  who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  New 
Thought  movement,  in  any  of  its  bearings,  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  this  compendium  of  metaphysical 
knowledge. 

_ _ _ _ _ — - -  Address  all  orders  to  — - — -  —  — - — - 

THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


OSCAWANA-ON-HUDSON, 


NEW  YORK  i 
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“A  ROYAL  ROAD 
TO  KNOWLEDGE” 

f[The  man  who  first  said,  “  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  knowledge,”  should  be  pardoned  his  error  in 
statement;  he  did  not  know  of  The  Search-Light 
Information  Library  in  New  York,  recently  opened 
to  the  public  after  long  years  of  careful  preparation 


What  the  Library  Is.  The  largest  and  most  up-to-date  collection 
of  clippings  in  the  world,  on  all  subjects,  cut  from  the  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  trade  and  class  journals,  reports  of  learned 
societies,  blue-books,  consular  reports,  government  reports, 
etc.,  classified  by  our  new  patented  system,  so  that  any 
subject  or  any  specific  phase  of  it,  can  be  found  instantly. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  clippings  on  contemporary  and  past 
biographies,  places  all  over  the  world,  information  on  events, 
from  years  bapk  down  to  the  evening  paper,  cut  ten  minutes 
ago ;  everything  that  could  be  asked  for. 

The  whole  world  of  illustration  is  fully  covered,  too ;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  pictures  of  places  on  both  hemispheres; 
portraits  of  famous  people,  living  and  dead;  all  phases  of  nat¬ 
ural  history,  plant-life,  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  reptiles 
and  prehistoric  animals ;  pictures  of  the  armies  and  navies  of 
the  world,  vessels,  armament,  and  a  host  of  other  valuable 
material  classified  for  instant  reference. 


The  Old  Road  to  Knowledge,  when  authors  wanted  to  write  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  a  college  boy  to  get  ready  for  a  debate,  a  lecturer  to  work 
up  a  new  illustrated  talk,  or  an  after-dinner  speaker  to  prepare 
a  bubbling,  spontaneous  impromptu,  or  an  editor  to  get  the 
latest  material,  was  to  spend  days  in  a  library  digging,  poring 
broken-backed  over  big  newspaper  files,  reading  encyclopedias 
five  years  old,  etc.,  etc.,  bitterly  conscious  that  the  fugitive  lat¬ 
est  information  could  not  be  found  in  books.  Time,  energy  and 
money  wasted  for  the  few  grains  of  the  gold  of  result. 

The  Royal  Road  to  Knowledge.  Step  into  the  Search-Light 
Library,  say  what  you  want,  and  five  minutes  later  sit  down  to 
fifty  or  a  hundred  up-to-date  clippings;  or,  if  you  live  out  of 
town,  they  will  be  sent  in  an  artistic  little  package  to  any  part 
of  the  country,  under  proper  guarantee  for  their  safe  return. 
The  charge  for  all  this  is  very  little  when  you  consider  the 
value  of  the  service  rendered. 

C.The  Library  is  not  a  Clipping  Bureau,  not  a  Press  Association,  not  a  Mercan¬ 
tile  Agency,  but  a  great  national  reference  and  loan-library  of  pictures  and  clip¬ 
pings.  The  full  story  is  a  long  one,  but  if  you  are  interested  send  for  our  circular. 


The  SEARCH-LIGHT  INFORMATION  LIBRARY 
24  Murray  Street,  New  York 


tEjje  Week’s  ^rogrrss 

Issued  Every  Saturday  by  the  Search-Light  Publishing  Company 

EGBERT  GILLISS  HANDY,  President 


WILLIAM  GEORGE  JORDAN,  Editor 

Formerly  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Ladies’  Home  Journal,”  later  Editor  of  the  " Saturday 
Evening  Post."  Author  of  "The  Kingship  of  Self-Control,”  “The  Majesty  of  Calmness,' 
"The  Power  of  Truth,”  "Mental  Training:  A  Remedy  for  Education. 

GEORGE  J.  HAGAR,  Managing  Editor 

Editor  of  "  Harper’s  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  History.”  and  one  of  the  revisers  of  the 
"Universal,”  “International,”  “  Columbian,"  “  People’s,  “Imperial,  and  New  Standard 
Encyclopedias,  and  encyclopedia  section  of  the  “Anglo-American  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary. 


The  Week’s  Progress,  formerly  the  Great  Round  World,  now  in  its  24th  volume,  was 
recently  purchased  by  the  Search-Light  Publishing  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  under  a  new 
and  aggressive  management,  in  pursuance  of  carefully  formulated  and  detailed  plans,  will 
be  made  during  1905  the  best  weekly  newspaper  in  the  world. 

ITS  AIM.  It  will  be  a  condensed,  classified  and  continuously  up-to-date  history  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  a  living  chronicle  of  its  wonders  and  its  progress.  It  will  cover 
about  sixty  separate  departments  carefully  followed  up  by  a  system  and  method  so 
relentless  that  nothing  of  real  importance  can  escape  its  editors. 

ITS  METHOD.  Six  or  more  of  these  departments,  relating  to  news,  will  appear  regularly 
in  every  issue,  such  as  “  Foreign  Affairs,”  “American  Politics,”  "  Deaths  of  the  Week,” 
"What  Congress  is  Doing,”  "Men  and  Women  of  the  Hour,”  "General  News,” 
etc.  All  material  will  be  so  carefully  watched  and  presented  as  a  serial  story  that 
there  will  be  no  missing  link  in  any  narrative. 

The  remaining  departments,  covering  the  sciences  and  all  modern  thought  and 
research,  such  as  “Chemistry,”  "Railways,”  "Astronomy,”  "The  Progress  of 
Medicine,”  “  Wonders  of  Engineering,”  "Animal  Life,”  “  Marvels  of  Electricity,” 
"Travel  and  Exploration,”  "Educational  Thought,”  etc.,  etc.,  will  appear  whenever 
the  material  on  hand  seems  to  justify.  But  whether  a  department  be  given  five  or 
fifty  times  in  a  year,  everything  that  is  vital,  everything  that  marks  a  real  step  in  the 
advance  of  that  subject  will  be  noted,  so  it  will  be  brought  up  to  date. 

ITS  FIELD.  It  will  be  invaluable  to  busy  men  and  women  who  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times;  to  libraries  desiring  a  weekly  containing  the  latest  information 
in  every  department ;  to  families  desiring  a  clean,  crisp  paper,  without  crime  or  scandal; 
to  clubs  and  societies  studying  current  events  ;  to  schools  alive  to  its  value  as  a  school 
paper  of  contemporary  history  and  progress  of  the  world. 

Tear  here  and  enclose  with  remittance. 


- - I9C 

THE  SEARCH-LIGHT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

24-26  Murray  Street,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sirs  :  Enclosed  herewith  you  will  find  two  dollars 
(Mo®cyc«raor)  for  which  please  send  me  CIjc  Merit’s  ifjjroffrega  for 
one  year. 

T  - - 


THE  WEEK'S  PROGRESS 
Published  Weekly 
5  cents  a  copy;  $3.00  a  year 


WHERE  DWELLS  THE  SOUL  SERENE 

by  STANTON  KIRK  HAM  DAVIS 


“  It  ought  to  carry  inspiration  to  many  world-weary  people." — Toledo  Blade. 

“  A  work  that  will  add  much  to  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  humanity.  It 
should  be  wide.y  read  and  studied." — World's  Advance  Thought. 

“The  author  his  taken  firm  hold  upon  the  realities  of  the  Unseen,  and 
here  is  his  strength.  He  has  brought  to  his  task  a  keen  scholarship,  a  ripe  judg¬ 
ment  and  a  simplicity  of  soul  truly  charming." — Light  oj  'Irulh. 

"  The  style  in  which  this  unpretending  book  is  written  has  a  touch  of  Emerson 
about  it— sometimes  a  glimpse  of  Ruskin.  Poet,  philosopher,  and  Nature-lover 
is  the  writer,  and  he  gives  to  his  soul  of  Nature  a  monologue  oh  the  seasons-  - 
a  charming  and  original  revelation." — Minneapolis  Times. 

“Individual  in  every  phase  of  its  expression,  the  book  passes  straight  to 
central  realities  and,  in  speaking  of  the  circumferences  of  life,  illumines  them 
by  its  trenchant  truthfulness.  It  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  among  the  mod¬ 
ern  helps  to  genuine  spiritual  thinking.  " — Boston  Ideas. 

“  ‘The  Soul  of  Nature '  is  primarily  a  lesson  in  the  proper  way  of  approach¬ 
ing  Nature,  and  with  the  high  ethical  mood  of  Emerson  toward  the  outer  world 
combines  a  minuteness  and  int'macy  of  acquaintance  distinctly  reminding  one  of 
Thoreau.  ’’ — Baltimore  Sun. 

“The  spirit  of  the  New  Thought  permeates  every  sentence  of  this  delightful 
book.  It  leaves  one  refreshed  as  if  lrom  some  cool,  sparkling  well  of  life's 
purest  draughts.  Every  one  who  is  seeking  peace,  harmony,  contentment,  will  be 
aided  by  its  perusal.  For  teachers  it  has  an  extra  charm,  and  its  perusal  by 
them  is  worth  a  post-graduate  course.’ — The  Columbian. 

“Of  all  the  New  Thought  publications  which  have  yet  appeared  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  book  containing  more  wealth  of  thought  than  this.  Sound  in 
its  philosophy,  lofty  in  its  aspirations,  clear  seeing  and  intuitive  in  its  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  highest  possibilities  for  man,  its  pages  are  filled  with  wisdom  which 
must  prove  helpful  to  every  reader.  We  congratulate  the  author  upon  having 
given  to  the  world  a  work  which  will  be  valued  throughout  the  century.” — 
Herald  of  the  Golden  Age. 

“Stanton  Kirkham  Davis  has  succeeded  in  an  eminent  degree  in  bringing  his 
philosophic  discussions  within  the  easy  grasp  of  the  busy  man  of  affairs  who  has 
little  time  for  calm  and  serious  contemplation.  It  is  an  appeal  to  all  that  is  best 
in  man's  nature,  and  seldom  have  I  read  so  rational  a  presentation  of  the  ethical 
needs  of  to-day  as  is  here  presented.  The  author’s  portrayal  of  the  Seasons  will 
delight  all  lovers  of  fine  prose  poetry.  It  reveals  the  mind  of  the  careful  student 
of  Nature  and  the  imagination  of  the  artist  and  poet.  It  suggests  at  times  some 
of  the  best  flights  of  Victor  Hugo  ;  it  has  also  something  of  the  rugged  quality  of 
Walt  Whitman.  The  author  is  clearly  not  only  a  philosopher  and  teacher,  he  is  a 
poet  and  an  artist.  This  is  a  book  that  merits  wide  circulation.  No  one  can  read 
it  without  being  made  healthier,  saner  and  happier  for  its  perusal.' — The  Arena. 


*-/"*  e  n  t  'Post-paid  on  'Receipt  of  £1.25 

UPLAND  FARMS  ALLIANCE 

O  S  C  A  W  AN  A- o  N  -  H  U  D  S  O  N  .  NEW  YORK 


“  Jf  instead  of  a  gem  or  even  a  flower,  we  could  cast  the  gift  of 
a  rich  thought  into  the  heart  of  a  friend ,  that  would  be  giving  as 
the  angels  give.” 

We  offer  you  some  of  these  rich  thoughts  in  the  following 


THREE  BOOKS 

BEAUTIFULLY  BOUND 


A  Little  Lower  Than  the  Angels  [Fourth  Edition] 

by  CLARENCE  LATHBURY 

Price,  Green  and  Gold,  50c.  net;  White  and  Gold,  65c.  net.  Postage  7c. 

Horatio  Dresser  says  of  this  book: 

“A  beautiful  treatise  on  the  human  organism.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  has  man’s  fleshly  dwelling  been  brought  so  near  to  the 
spiritual.” 

Henry  Wood  has  written  of  it: 

“I  have  distributed  several  copies  as  Christmas  presents 
among  my  friends.” 

The  Being  With  the  Upturned  Face 

by  CLARENCE  LATHBURY 

Price  $1.00  net.  Postage  10c. 

The  Outlook  says  of  this  book  that  it  is  written  by 

“A  literary  artist,  and  his  book  is  a  jubilant  reminder  to  the 
doubt  whether  life  is  worth  living.” 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  says  of  it: 

“it  is  infectious.  Sorrow  and  the  little  troubles  of  daily  life 
must  perforce  flee  away.  The  closing  chapter  of  the  book,  *  The 
-  Descent  of  Love,’  is  a  prose  poem.” 

Henry  Wood  says: 

“  Besides  its  beautiful  spirit  and  philosophy,  its  literary  quali¬ 
ties  are  charming." 

Symbol  Psychology 

by  Rev.  ADOLPH  ROEDER 

For  year s  one  of  t he  lecturers  at  New  Thought  Summer  Schools 
at  Greenacre  and  at  Upland  farms. 

Price  $1.50.  Postage  10c. 

Education  says: 

“This  grand*  book  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in 
Christian  thought.” 

The  New  York  Press  says: 

“As  fascinating  to  the  general  reader  as  a  good  romance." 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  says: 

“  A  remarkable  study  of  the  meaning  of  myth  and  folk¬ 
lore— the  symbols  by  which  man  has  been  enlightened  and  instructed 
through  all  ages." 
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HIDDEN  WORDS 
[From  the  Arabic ) 


He  Is  El-Baha-El-Abha! 

He  Is  The  Glory  of 
The  Most  Glorious! 

(1)  This  is  that  which  descended  from 
the  Source  of  Majesty,  through  the 
tongue  of  Power  and  Strength  upon  the 
prophets  of  the  past.  We  have  taken 
its  essences  and  clothed  them  with  the 
garment  of  brevity,  as  a  favor  to  the 
beloved,  that  they  may  fulfil  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  God;  that  they  may  perform  in 
themselves  that  which  He  has  entrusted 
to  them,  and  attain  the  victory  by  virtue 
of  devotion  in  the  land  of  the  Spirit: 

(2)  O  Son  of  Spirit! 

The  first  counsel  is:  Possess  a 
good,  a  pure,  an  enlightened  heart,  that 
thou  mayest  possess  a  Kingdom  eternal, 
immortal,  ancient,  and  without  end. 
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(3)  O  Son  of  Spirit! 

Justice  is  loved  above  all. 
Neglect  it  not,  if  thou  desirest  Me. 
By  it  thou  wilt  be  strengthened  to 
perceive  things  with  thine  own  eyes 
and  not  by  the  eyes  of  men,  to  know 
them  by  thine  own  knowledge  and  not 
by  the  knowledge  of  any  in  the  world. 
Meditate  on  this — how  thou  oughtest 
to  be.  justice  is  of  My  Bounty  to  thee 
and  of  My  Providence  over  thee ;  there¬ 
fore,  keep  it  ever  before  thy  sight. 

(4)  O  Son  of  Man! 

In  My  Ancient  Entity  and  in  My 
Eternal  Being,  was  I  hidden.  I  knew 
My  Love  in  thee,  therefore  I  created 
thee;  upon  thee  I  laid  My  Image,  and 
to  thee  revealed  My  Beauty. 

(j)  O  Son  of  Man! 

I  loved  thy  creation,  therefore  I 
created  thee.  Wherefore  love  Me,  that 
I  may  acknowledge  thee  and  in  the  Spirit 
of  Life  confirm  thee. 
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(6)  O  Son  of  Existence! 

Love  Me,  that  I  may  love  thee. 
If  thou  iovest  Me  not,  My  Love  can 
never  reach  thee.  Know  this,  O  Servant! 

(7)  O  Son  of  Existence! 

Thy  paradise  is  My  Love;  thy 
heaven  is  My  Nearness:  Therefore 
enter  thou  and  tarry  not.  This  was 
ordained  for  thee  from  Our  Supreme 
Kingdom  and  Exalted  Majesty. 

(8)  O  Son  of  Humanity! 

If  thou  Iovest  Me,  turn  away 
from  thyself;  if  My  Will  thou  seekest, 
regard  not  thine  own,  that  thou  mayest 
die  in  Me,  and  I  live  in  thee. 

(9)  O  Son  of  Spirit! 

No  peace  is  ordained  for  thee 
save  by  departing  from  thyself  and 
coming  to  Me.  Verily,  thy  glory  should 
be  in  My  Name,  not  in  thy  name;  thy 
trust  upon  My  Countenance,  not  upon 
thine  own ;  for  I  will  to  be  loved  above 
all  that  is. 
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O  Son  of  Existence! 

My  Love  is  My  Fortress,  Who 
enters  therein  is  rescued  and  safe; 
whoever  turns  away  from  it  is  led  astray 
and  perishes, 

(u)  O  Son  of  Perception!  ( Beyan ) 
My  Fort  thou  art:  Enter  thou 
in  that  thou  mayest  be  safe.  My  Love 
is  in  thee:  Seek,  and  thou  wilt  find 
Me  near. 

(12)  O  Son  of  Existence! 

My  lamp  thou  art,  and  My  Light 
is  in  thee :  Therefore  be  illumined  by  it, 
and  seek  no  one  but  Me,  for  I  have 
created  thee  rich  and  upon  thee  have  I 
showered  abundant  grace. 

(13)  O  Son  of  Existence! 

By  the  Hands  of  Power  I  have 
made  thee,  and  by  the  Fingers  of 
Strength  have  I  created  thee.  I  have 
placed  in  thee  the  essence  of  My  Light: 
Therefore  depend  upon  it,  and  upon 
nothing  else,  for  My  Action  is  perfect 
and  My  Command  has  effect.  Doubt 
this  not,  and  have  no  uncertainty 
therein. 
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{14)  O  Son  of  Spirit! 

I  have  created  thee  rich:  Why 
dost  thou  make  thyself  poor?  Noble 
have  I  made  thee:  Why  dost  thou 
degrade  thyself?  Of  the  essence  of 
Knowledge  have  I  manifested  thee:  Why 
searchest  thou  for  another  than  Me? 
From  the  day  of  Love  I  have  kneaded 
thee:  Why  seekest  thou  another?  Turn 
thy  sight  unto  thyself,  that  thou  mayest 
find  Me  standing  within  thee,  Powerful, 
Mighty  and  Supreme. 

(15)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Thou  art  My  Possession,  and  My 
Possession  shall  never  be  destroyed: 
Why  art  thou  in  fear  of  thy  destruction? 
Thou  art  My  Light,  and  My  Light 
shall  never  become  extinct:  Why  dost 
thou  dread  extinction?  Thou  art  My 
Glory  (Baha), and  My  Glory  shall  not 
be  veiled:  Thou  art  My  Garment, and 
My  Garment  shall  never  be  outworn. 
Therefore  abide  in  thy  love  to  Me,  that 
thou  mayest  find  Me  in  the  Highest 
Horizon. 
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(16)  O  Son  of  Perception!  (Beyan) 

Look  thou  to  My  Face,  and  turn 
from  all  save  Me,  for  My  Authority  is 
eternal  and  shall  never  cease,  My 
Kingdom  is  lasting  and  shall  not  be 
overthrown.  If  thou  seekest  another 
than  Me,  yea,  if  thou  searchest  the 
universe  forevermore,  yet  shall  thy 
search  be  vain. 

(17)  O  Son  of  Light! 

Forget  all  else  save  Me,  and  be 
comforted  by  My  Spirit.  This  is  from 
the  essence  of  My  Command :  therefore 
direct  thyself  to  it. 

(18)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Let  thy  satisfaction  be  in  Me,  rich 
above  all  else.  Ask  for  no  other  helper 
than  Me,  for  none  but  Me  can  ever 
satisfy  thee. 

(19)  O  Son  of  Spirit! 

Ask  thou  not  of  Me  that  which 
thou  desirest  not  for  thyself.  Be  con¬ 
tented  with  what  We  have  ordained  for 
thy  sake  (face):  This  is  for  thy  good, 
if  thou  art  content  with  it. 
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(20)  O  Son  of  the  Highest  Sight! 

I  have  placed  within  thee  a  spirit 
from  Me,  that  thou  mightest  be  My 
Lover:  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  Me 
and  sought  to  love  another? 

(21)  O  Son  of  Spirit! 

My  Right  to  thee  is  great  and 
cannot  be  denied.  My  Mercy  for  thee 
is  ample  and  cannot  be  ignored.  My 
Love  in  thee  exists  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
cealed.  My  Light  to  thee  is  manifest 
and  cannot  be  obscured. 

(22)  O  Son  of  Humanity! 

I  have  ordained  for  thee  from  the 
Tree  of  Splendor  ( El-Abha )  the  holiest 
fruits:  Why  hast  thou  cast  them  aside 
and  contented  thyself  with  those  that 
are  inferior?  Return,  therefore,  to  that 
which  is  best  for  thee  in  the  Highest 
Horizon. 

(2.3)  O  Son  of  Spirit! 

I  created  thee  sublime,  but  thou 
hast  degraded  thyseif:  Therefore  ascend 
to  that  for  which  thou  wast  created. 
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(24)  O  Son  of  the  Supreme! 

I  beckon  thee  to  Life,  but  thou 
desirest  death :  Why  hast  thou  neglected 
My  Will  and  followed  thy  desire? 

(25)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Go  not  beyond  thy  limitation, 
nor  claim  what  is  not  for  thee.  Vener¬ 
ate  the  countenance  of  thy  Lord,  the 
Almighty. 

(26)  O  Son  of  Spirit! 

Boast  not  of  thine  own  glory  over 
the  poor,  for  I  walk  before  him,  and  I 
see  thee  in  thy  miserable  condition  and 
ever  grieve  for  thee. 

(27)  O  Son  of  Existence! 

Why  hast  thou  overlooked  thine 
own  faults  and  art  observing  defects  in 
My  Servants?  Whoever  does  this  is 
condemned  by  Me. 

(28)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Breathe  not  the  sins  of  any  one 
as  long  as  thou  art  a  sinner.  If  thou 
doest  contrary  to  this  command  thou 
art  not  of  Me:  To  this  I  bear  witness. 
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(29)  O  Son  of  Spirit! 

Know  verily  that  he  who  exhorts 
men  to  equity  and  himself  does  injustice, 
is  not  of  Me,  even  though  he  bear  My 
Name. 

(30)  O  Son  of  Existence. 

Attribute  not  to  any  soul  that 

which  thou  desirest  not  to  be  attributed 
to  thyself, and  do  not  promise  that  which 
thou  dost  not  fulfil.  This  is  My 
Command  to  thee:  obey  it. 

(31)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Withold  net  from  My  servant  in 
whatsoever  he  may  ask  of  thee,  for  his 
face  is  My  Face,  and  thou  must  rever¬ 
ence  Me. 

(32)  O  Son  of  Existence! 

Examine  thy  deeds  each  day, 
before  thou  art  judged,  for  death  will 
suddenly  overtake  thee,  and  then  thy 
deeds  shall  judge  thee. 

(33)  O  Son  of  the  Supreme! 

I  made  death  for  thee  as  glad- 
tidings:  Why  art  thou  in  despair  at  its 
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approach?  I  made  light  for  thee  a 
splendor:  Why  dost  thou  hide  from  it? 

(34)  O  Son  of  Spirit! 

The  Gospel  of  Light  I  herald  to 
thee:  Rejoice  in  it.  And  to  the  state 
of  Holiness  I  call  thee:  Abide  in  it, 
that  thou  mayest  be  in  peace  for  ever 
and  ever. 

(35)  O  Son  of  Spirit! 

The  Holy  Spirit  heralds  comfort 
to  thee:  Why  dost  thou  grieve?  The 
Spirit  of  Command  confirms  thee  in  the 
Cause:  Why  dost  thou  remain  apart? 
The  Light  of  the  Face  walks  before 
thee:  Why  dost  thou  seek  darkness? 

(36)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Grieve  not  save  when  thou  art 
far  from  Us,  and  rejoice  not  save  when 
thou  art  near  and  returning  to  Us. 

(37)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Lift  up  thy  heart  with  delight, 
that  thou  mayest  be  fitted  to  meet  Me, 
and  to  mirror  forth  My  Beauty. 
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(38)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Clothe  thyself  with  My  Beautiful 
Garment  and  forfeit  not  thy  portion 
from  My  Living  Fountain  that  thou 
mayest  not  thirst  forever. 

(39)  O  Son  of  Existence! 

Keep  My  Commands  for  love  of 
Me,  and  deny  thyself  thine  own  desires 
if  thou  wishest  My  Pleasure. 

(40)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Neglect  not  My  Laws  if  thou 
lovest  My  Beauty,  and  forget  not  My 
Counsels  if  thou  art  hopeful  to  attain 
My  Will. 

(41)  O  Son  of  Man! 

If  thou  run  through  all  immensity 
and  speed  through  the  space  of  heaven, 
thou  shall  find  no  rest  save  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Our  Command  and  in  devotion 
before  Our  Face. 

(42)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Magnify  My  Command  that  I 
may  reveal  to  thee  the  secrets  of  Great¬ 
ness  and  illumine  thee  with  the  Lights 
of  Eternity. 
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(43)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Be  submissive  to  Me  that  I  may 
descend  to  thee,  and  serve  My  Cause 
that  thou  mayest  be  victorious  in  Me. 

(44)  O  Son  of  Existence! 

Remember  Me  in  My  earth  that 
I  may  remember  thee  in  My  Heaven, 
thus  may  our  eyes  delight  therein. 

(45)  O  Son  of  the  Throne! 

Thy  hearing  is  My  Hearing:  hear 
thou  with  it.  Thy  sight  is  My  Sight: 
see  thou  with  it.  Thus  mayest  thou 
attest  within  thyself  My  Holiness,  that 
I  may  attest  within  Myseif  a  place  of 
exaltation  for  thee. 

(46)  O  Son  of  Existence  ! 

Seek  martyrdom  in  My  Path  with 
content  in  Me,  and  be  thankful  for  My 
Decree.  Thus  mayest  thou  rest  with 
Me  in  the  pavilion  of  Glory  behind  the 
veils  of  Might. 

(47)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Ponder  over  thy  condition  and  be 
thoughtful  in  action.  Dost  thou  prefer 
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to  die  upon  thy  bed,  or  to  be  martyred 
in  My  Path  upon  the  dust;  to  be  a 
manifestation  of  My  Command  and  an 
expression  of  My  Light  in  the  Highest 
Paradise?  Discern  justly  sO  My  servant. 

(48)  O  Son  of  Man! 

By  My  Beauty!  To  tinge  thy 
hair  with  thy  blood  is  greater  to  Me 
than  the  creation  of  the  two  realms  and 
the  splendor  of  the  Two  Lights. 
Therefore  strive  therein,  O  servant. 

(49)  O  Son  of  Man  1 

.  For  everything  there  is  a  sign. 
The  sign  of  love  is  patience  through 
My  Ordeal  and  long-suffering  for  My 
Sake. 

(50)  O  Son  of  Man  ! 

The  sincere  lover  longs  for  suf¬ 
fering  as  the  rebel  craves  forgiveness, 
and  the  sinner  prays  for  mercy. 

(51)  O  Son  of  Man! 

If  calamity  befall  thee  not  in 
My  Path,  how  wilt  thou  tread  in  the 
way  of  those  who  are  content  in  My 


Will?  If  affliction  overtake  thee  notin 
thy  longing  to  meet  Me,  how  canst 
thou  attain  the  Light  of  the  Love  of 
My  Beauty? 

(52)  O  Son  of  Man! 

My  Calamity  is  My  Providence. 
In  appearance  it  ss  fire  and  vengeance, 
in  reality  it  is  Light  and  Mercy.  There¬ 
fore  approach  it,  that  thou  mayest 
become  an  Eternal  Light  and  an  Im¬ 
mortal  Spirit.  This  is  My  Command; 
know  thou  it. 

(53)  O  Son  of  Humanity! 

Rejoice  not  if  fortune  smile  upon 
thee,  and  if  humility  overtake  _  thee— - 
mourn  not  because  of  it,  for,  In  their 
time,  they  both  shall  cease  and  be  no 
more. 

(54)  O  Son  of  Existence! 

If  thou  encounter  poverty,  grieve 
not;  for,  in  the  Time,  the  King  of 
riches  will  descend  to  thee.  Fear  not 
humility,  for  glory  shall  be  thy  portion. 
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(55)  O  Son  of  Existence! 

If  thou  lovest  the  Immortal  and 
Eternal  Kingdom,  the  Ancient  and 
Everlasting  Life,  then  forsake  this 
mortal  and  vanishing  kingdom, 

(56)  O  Son  of  Existence! 

Be  not  engrossed  with  this  world, 
for  with  fire  We  test  the  gold,  and  with 
gold  We  try  the  servants. 

(57)  O  Son  of  'Man! 

Thou  desirest  gold,  and  We  desire 
thy  .separation  from  it.  Thou  hast 
realized*  therein  the  riches  of  thyself, 
while  I  realize  thy  wealth  to  consist  in 
thy  freedom  from  it.  By  My  Life! 
This  is  My  Knowledge,  while  that  is 
thine  imagining;  how  can  My  Thought 
agree  with  thine? 

(58)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Distribute  My  possessions  among 
My  poor,  that  in  Heaven  thou  mayest 
receive  from  the  boundless  treasures  of 
Glory  and  from  the  stores  of  Eternal 
Bliss.  But  by  My  Life!  The  sacrifice- 
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of  the  spirit  is  more  glorious,  couidst 
thou  see  with  Mine  Eye. 

($9)  O  Son  of  Humanity! 

The  temple  of  being  is  My 
Throne.  Purge  it  of  everything,  that 
I  may  descend  therein  to  reign  over  it. 

(60)  O  Son  of  Existence! 

Thy  heart  is  My  Home;  purify 
it  for  My  Descent:  Thy  spirit  is  My 
Outlook;  prepare  it  for  My  Manifesta- 
tion. 

(61)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Put  thy  hand  into  My  Treasury; 
then  will  I  lift  My  Head  radiant  above 
thy  treasures. 

(62)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Ascend  to  My  Heaven  that  thou 
mayest  drink  of  the  pure  Wine  which 
has  no  likeness— from  the  Chalice  of 
■everlasting  Glory. 

(63)  O  Son  of  Man! 

Days  have  passed  by  thee,  and 
thou  hast  occupied  thyself  with  thy  fanci- 
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ful  imaginations.  How  long  wilt  thou 
thus  sleep  upon  thy  bed?  Lift  up  thy 
head  from  slumber,  for  the  Sun  has. 
climbed  to  the  zenith,  that  He  may 
illumine  thee  with  Lights  of  Beauty. 

(64)  O  Son  of  Man! 

The  Light  has  shone  upon  thee 
from  the  horizon  of  the  Mount,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Purity  has  breathed  in  the 
Sinai  of  thy  heart.  Therefore  empty 
thyself  of  doubts  and  fancies;  then  enter 
into  this  Mansion,  that  thou  mayest  be 
prepared  for  the  Eternal  Life,  and  ready 
to  meet  Me.  Herein  there  is  no  death, 
no  trouble  nor  burden. 

(65)  O  Son  of  Man! 

My  Eternity  is  My  creation.  I 
have  created  it  for  thee;  therefore  make 
it  the  garment  of  thy  temple.  My 
Oneness  is  My  design.  I  have  de¬ 
signed  it  for  thee;  therefore  clothe  thy¬ 
self  with  it.  Thus  thou  mayest  be  a 
star  of  My  Omnipresence  forever. 

(66)  O  Son  of  Man! 

My  Greatness  is  My  Bounty  to 
thee.  My  Majesty  is  My  Mercy  to 
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thee,  but  that  which  is  due  to  Me  none 
can  realize  or  comprehend:  Verily  1 
have  treasured  it  in  the  stores  of  My 
Secrets,  in  the  treasury  of  My  Com¬ 
mand — as  a  favor  to  My  servants  and 
a  mercy  to  My  people. 

(67)  O  Children  of  the  Invisible 

Entity! 

Ye  shall  be  hindered  from  My 
Love,  and  souls  shall  be  disturbedwhen 
I  am  mentioned,  for  the  mind  cannot 
grasp  Me,  nor  the  heart  contain  Me. 

(68)  O  Son  of  Beauty! 

By  My  Spirit  and  by  My  Provi¬ 
dence!  By  My  Mercy  and  by  My 
Beauty!  All  that  I  uttered  for  thee 
by  the  Tongue  of  Power  and  wrote 
with  the  Pen  of  Strength,  verily,  We 
revealed  it  according  to  thy  capacity  and 
perception,  not  according  to  My  State 
and  Reality. 

(69)  O  Children  of  Men! 

Do  ye  know  why  We  have  crea¬ 
ted  ye  from  one  clay?  That  no  one 
should  glorify  himself  over  the  other. 
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Be  ye  ever  mindful  of  how  ye  were  crea¬ 
ted.  Since  We  created  ye  all  from 
the  same  substance,  ye  must  be  as  one 
soul,  walking  with  the  same  feet,  eating 
with  one  mouth  and  living  in  one  land, 
that  ye  may  manifest  with  your  being, 
and  by  your  deeds  and  actions,  the 
signs  of  unity  and  the  spirit  of  oneness. 
This  is  My  Counsel  to  ye,  O  people  of 
Lights!  Therefore  follow  it,  that  ye 
may  attain  the  fruits  of  holiness  from 
the  Tree  of  Might  and  Power. 

(70)  O  Children  of  the  Spirit  1 

Ye  are  My  treasures,  for  in  ye  I 
have  treasured  the  pearls  of  My  Mys¬ 
teries  and  the  Gems  of  My  Knowledge. 
Guard  them,  lest  the  unbelievers  among 
My  people,  the  wicked  ones  among  My 
creatures,  should  discover  them. 

(71)  O  Son  of  Him  Who  stood  by 
His  Own  Entity  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Himself! 

Know  that  I  have  sent  unto  thee 
the  fragrances  of  Holiness,  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  Word  in  thee,  haye  fulfilled 
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the  Bounty  through  thee,  and  have 
willed  for  thee  what  I  have  willed  for 
Myself.  Therefore  be  content  in  Me 
and  thankful  to  Me. 

(72)  O  Son  of  Man! 

On  the  tablet  of  the  spirit  write 
all  We  have  uttered  to  thee,  with  the 
ink  of  Light;  and,  if  thou  canst  not  do 
this,  then  make  the  ink  of  the  essence  of 
thy  heart;  and,  if  still  thou  art  unable, 
then  write  with  the  red  ink  shed  in  My 
Path.  Verily  this  is  more  precious  to 
Me  than  all  else  for  this  radiance  shall 
last  forever. 
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“HIDDEN  WORDS” 

( From  the  Persian  ) 

(i)  In  the  Name  of  the  Mighty 
Speaker! 

O  ye  possessors  of  intelligep.ee 
and  hearing,  the  first  melody  of  the  Be¬ 
loved  is:  O  nightingale  of  Significance, 
seek  no  refuge  save  in  the  rose-garden 
of  significances!  O  messenger  of  the 
Solomon  of  Love,  dwell  not  but  in  the 
Sheba  of  the  Beloved!  O  phoenix  of 
Immortality,  choose  no  abode  except 
in  the  Mount  of  Faithfulness!  This  is 
thy  station  if  thou  art  soaring  to  the 
Placeless  on  the  wings  of  Life. 

(a)  O  Son  of  Spirit! 

Every  bird  seeks  a  nest,  and  each 
nightingale  desires  the  beauty  of  the 
flower,  but  the  birds  of  the  minds  of  men 
which  are  content  with  mortal  dust,  and 
are  far  from  the  eternal  Nest;  viewing 
the  mire  of  remoteness  and  bereft  of 
the  flowers  of  Nearness.  Strange, 
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grievous  and  pitiable  is  it  that  for  a  single 
cup  they  have  deprived  themselves  of 
the  waves  of  the  Supreme  Companion 
and  have  remained  far  from  the 
Glorious  Horizon.  ¥ 

(3)  O  Friend! 

In  the  garden  of  the  heart  plant 
only  flowers  of  Love,  and  withdraw  not 
from  dinging  to  the  nightingale  of  love 
and  yearning.  Esteem  the  friendship 
of  the  just,  but  withdraw  both  mind 
and  hand  from  the  company  of  the 
wicked. 

(4)  O  Son  of  Equity! 

What  lover  seeks  to  dwell  save 
in  the  Home  of  the  Beloved?  What 
seeker  can  repose  far  from  the  Desired 
One?  A  sincere  lover  finds  life  in  the 
presence  of  the  Beloved,  and  dies  in 
separation.  His  breast  is  void  of 
patience,  and  his  heart  is  beyond 
endurance.  He  forsakes  a  hundred 
thousand  lives,  and  hastens  to  the 
Mount  of  the  Beloved. 
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(5)  O  Son  of  Dust! 

Verily  I  say  the  most  negligent 
of  the  servants  is  he  who  disputes  and 
prefers  himself  to  his  brother.  Say, 
O  brethren!  Adorn  yourselves  with 
deeds  rather  than  words. 

(6)  O  Sons  of  Earth! 

Know  the  truth  that  a  heart, 
wherein  lingers  the  least  trace  of  envy, 
shall  never  attain  unto  My  Immortal 
Dominion,  nor  feel  the  fragrances  of 
purity  from  My  Holy  Kingdom. 

(7)  O  Son  of  Love! 

Only  one  step  separates  thee  from 
the  plane  of  nearness  and  the  Exalted 
Tree  of  Love.  Plant  the  first  foot,  and, 
with  the  other,  step  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Eternity  and  enter  the  pavilion  of 
Immortality.  Then  hearken  to  what 
has  descended  from  the  Pen  of  Glory. 

(8)  O  Son  of  Glory! 

Be  swift  in  the  Way  of  Holiness, 
and  step  into  the  Heavens  of  Intimacy. 
Clear  the  heart  with  the  burnish  of  the 


Spirit,  and  betake  thyself  to  the  Pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Most  High. 

(9)  O  Fleeting  Shadow! 

Pass  by  the  low  degrees  of  fancy, 
and  soar  to  the  exalted  heights  o! 
Certainty.  Open  the  eye  of  Truth 
that  thou  mayest  behold  the  Radiant 
Beauty,  and  say:  “Blessed  be  God,  th© 
Most  Excellent  of  Creators!” 

(10)  O  Son  of  Desire! 

Listen  truly:  Mortal  eye  shall 
never  perceive  the  Everlasting  Beauty, 
and  the  dead  mind  delights  only  in  life¬ 
less  clay,  for  like  seeks  like  and  ha? 
affinity  with  its  own  kind. 

(11)  O  Son  of  Clay! 

Be  blind,  that  thou  mayest  behold 
My  Beauty:  Be  deaf,  that  thou  mayest 
hear  My  Sweet  Melody  and  Voice:  Be 
ignorant,  that  thou  mayest  enjoy  a  por¬ 
tion  from  My  Knowledge:  Be  poor, 
that  thou  mayest  obtain  an  everlasting 
share  from  the  sea  of  My  Eternal 
Wealth. 
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Be  blind,  that  is,  to  all  save  My 
Beauty:  Be  deaf,  that  is,  to  all  except 
My  Word:  Be  ignorant,  that  is,  of  all 
but  My  Knowledge,  Thus  shalt  thou 
enter  My  Holy  Presence  with  pure 
eyes,  keen  ears  and  a  mind  undimmed. 

(12)  O  Possessor  of  Two  Eyes! 

Close  one  eye,  and  open  the 
other.  Close  the  one  to  the  world  and 
all  that  is  therein,  and  open  the  other 
to  the  Holy  Beauty  of  the  Beloved. 

(13)  O  My  Children! 

1  fear  that,  without  having  en¬ 
joyed  the  melody  of  the  Nightingale, 
ye  may  return  to  the  region  of  mortal¬ 
ity;  and,  without  seeing  the  beauty  of 
the  Rose,  ye  may  return  to  the  water 
and  clay. 

(34)  O  Friends! 

Be  not  satisfied  with  the  beauty 
that  is  mortal,  discarding  the  Eternal 
Beauty,  and  attach  not  thyself  to  the 
world  of  clay. 
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(15)  O  Son  of  Spirit! 

The  time  cometh  when  the  Night¬ 
ingale  of  Holiness  will  be  prevented 
from  unfolding  the  Inner  Significances, 
and  all  shall  be  bereft  of  the  Merciful 
Melody  and  Divine  Call. 

(16)  O  Essence  of  Negligence! 

Alas,  that  a  hundred  thousand 
ideal  languages  are  spoken  by  One 
Tongue,  and  that  a  hundred  thousand 
hidden  meanings  are  unfolded  in  One 
Melody,  and  there  is  no  ear  to  hearken, 
nor  any  heart  to  perceive  a  single  letter! 

(17)  O  Comrades! 

The  doors  of  the  Placeless  are 
opened,  and  the  City  of  the  Beloved  is 
adorned  with  the  blood  of  the  lovers* 
but  all  are  bereft  of  this  spiritual  City, 
except  a  few;  and  out  of  this  few,  have 
appeared  but  very  few  with  pure  hearts 
and  holy  souls. 
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(i8)  O  People  of  the  Delectable 
Paradise! 

Let  the  people  of  Certainty  know 
that  a  new  Garden  has  appeared  near 
the  Rizwan  in  the  Open  Court  of  Ho¬ 
liness,  and  that  all  the  people  of  the 
Heights,  and  the  temples  of  the  Exalted 
Heaven,  are  around  it.  Therefore 
endeavor  to  reach  that  Station,  and  dis¬ 
cover  the  truths  of  the  mystery  of  Love 
from  its  red  tulips,  and  unveil  abundant 
knowledge  of  the  Oneness  from  its 
eternal  fruits.  Radiant  are  the  eyes  of 
him  who  has  entered  therein  with  trust. 

(19)  O  My  Friends! 

Have  ye  forgotten  that  true, 
bright  morn  when  ye  were  all  in  My 
Presence  on  that  blessed  plain  under 
the.  shade  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  planted 
in  the  Great  Paradise,  when  I  addressed 
to  thee  three  Holy  Words;  ye  heard 
them  and  were  overwhelmed! 

The  Words  are  these “O  Friends, 
Prefer  not  your  will  to  Mine;  desire  not 
that  which  I  have  net  desired  for  thee ; 
approach  Me  not  with  dead  minds 
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stained  with  desire  and  hope.”  If  ye 
purify  your  breasts,  that  condition,  and 
the  view  of  that  Open  Court  will  appear 
to  you,  and  my  Explanation  will  become 
manifest. 

(20)  In  the  eighth  of  the  Lines  of  Holiness, 
in  the  Fifth  Tablet  of  Paradise ,  He 
reveals  the  following: 

O  Dead  Men  on  the  Bed  of 
Negligence! 

Centuries  have  passed,  and  ye 
have  ended  your  precious  lives;  yet  not 
a  single  breath  of  purity  hath  ever  come 
from  ye  to  Our  Holy  Presence.  Ye  are 
drowned  in  the  sea  of  polytheism  while 
talking  of  Oneness.  Ye  have  loved 
that  which  hateth  Me,  and  ye  have 
taken  My  foe  to  be  your  friend.  Ye 
are  walking  with  mirth  and  pleasure 
upon  My  earth,  heedless  that  it  detests 
you,  and  that  the  things  of  the  earth  are 
fleeing  from  you.  Should  ye  open  your 
eyes  but  a  little  ye  shall  know  that  a 
hundred  thousand  griefs  are  preferable 
to  this  pleasure,  and  ye  will  consider 
death  to  be  preferred  before  this  life. 
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(ai)  O  Moving  Dust! 

I  am  attached  to  thee,  while  thou 
art  without  hope  in  Me.  The  sword 
of  rebellion  has  severed  the  tree  of  thy 
hope.  I  am  always  near  unto  thee, 
while  in  every  condition  thou  art  far 
from  Me,  I  have  chosen  unceasing 
honor  for  thee,  while  thou  hast  sought 
an  endless  humility  for  thyself.  While 
there  is  yet  time  avail  yourself  of  the 
opportunity,  and  return. 

(22)  O  Son  of  Passion! 

The  people  of  wisdom  and  insight 
struggled  for  years,  and  failed  to  attain 
the  meeting  of  the  Exalted  One, 
hastened  all  their  lives,  and  did  not  see 
the  Most  Beautiful;  while  thou  hast 
arrived  at  home  without  hastening,  and 
hast  attained  the  goal  without  search. 
Yet,  after  gaining  all  these  degrees  and 
ranks,  thou  wert  so  veiled  with  thyself 
that  thine  eyes  did  not  behold  the 
Beauty  of  the  Beloved,  and  thine  hand 
did  not  reach  to  the  Hem  of  the  Friend. 
Therefore  marvel  at  this,  O  possessors 
of  insight! 


(23)  o  People  of  the  Country  of 
Love! 

The  Eternal  Candle  is  besieged 
by  mortal  winds,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Spiritual  Servant  is  shrouded  in  the 
darkness  of  dust.  The  King  of  kings 
of  Love  is  oppressed  under  the  hand  of 
the  subjects  of  tyranny,  and  the  Dove 
of  Holiness  is  clutched  in  the  talons  of 
owls.  All  the  people  of  the  Pavilion 
of  Glory  and  of  the  Supreme  Concourse 
are  mourning  and  wailing,  while  ye  are 
living  at  ease  upon  the  earth  of  negli¬ 
gence,  and  have  counted  yourselves  of 
the  sincere  lovers.  Therefore  that 
which  ye  have  assumed  is  false. 

(24)  G  Ignorant  Ones  who  have  a 

Reputation  for  Knowledge! 

Why  do  ye  outwardly  claim  to 

be  shepherds  while  inwardly  ye  have 
become  wolves  of  My  sheep?  Your 
example  resembles  the  star  preceding 
the  dawn,  which  is  apparently  bright 
and  luminous,  but  in  reality  leads  the 
caravans  of  My  City  astray,  and  causes 
their  destruction. 
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(25)  O  Perfect  in  Appearance,  and 
Inwardly  Defective! 

Your  example  is  like  unto  a  clear 
but  bitter  water,  which  outwardly 
appears  pure  and  clear,  but,  when  it 
falls  into  the  hand  of  the  Divine 
Assayer,  not  one  drop  of  it  is  accepted. 
Yea,  the  radiance  of  the  sun  is  cast 
upon  the  dust  and  upon  the  mirror,  but 
the  difference  is  great  between  the  earth 
and  the  guarding  stars;  nay,  that  distance 
is  vast. 

(26)  O  My  Friend  by  Word! 

Reflect  a  little!  Hast  thou  ever 
heard  of  the  beloved  and  the  stranger 
dwelling  in  the  same  heart?  Therefore, 
send  away  the  stranger,  so  that  the 
Beloved  may  enter  His  home. 

(27)  O  Son  of  Dust! 

All  things  in  the  heavens  and  in 
the  earth  have  I  ordained  for  thee, 
except  the  hearts  which  I  have  appointed 
as  a  place  for  the  descent  of  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  My  Beauty  and  Glory;  but 
thou  hast  given  up  My  place  to  another 
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than  Me.  Thus,  whenever  My  Holy 
Manifestation  came  to  His  own  place, 
-finding  there  the  stranger,  homeless  He 
hastened  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Beloved.  Yet  have  I  concealed  this  as 
secret,  desiring  not  thy  shame. 

(28)  O  Essence  of  Passion! 

Many  a  morning  have  I  come 
from  the  orient  of  the  Placeless  unto 
thy  place,  and  found  thee  upon  the  bed 
of  ease,  engaged  with  other  than  Myself. 
Then,  like  Spiritual  Lightning,  I 
returned  to  the  clouds  of  Regal  Honor, 
and,  in  the  retreat  of  My  Nearness, 
revealed  it  not  to  the  hosts  of  Holiness. 

(29)  O  Son  of  Generosity! 

Thou  wert  in  the  deserts  of  non- 
being,  and,  by  means  of  the  earth  of 
command,  I  made  thee  to  appear  in  the 
world  of  possession.  I  charged  all  the 
atoms  of  dependence  and  the  realities  of 
creation  with  thy  training;  so  that, 
before  thou  didst  issue  from  the  womb 
of  thy  mother,  I  ordained  for  thee  two 
fountains  of  bright  milk.  I  appointed 
■eyes  to  guard  thee,  set  thy  love  in  all 
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hearts,  and  with  pure  generosity  I  reared 
thee  under  the  shadow  of  My  Mercy, 
and  protected  thee  with  the  essence  of 
My  Grace.  The  purpose  of  all  this 
was  to  enable  thee  to  arrive  to  Our 
Eternal  Might  and  to  deserve  Our 
Invisible  Favors.  But  thou,  O  heedless 
one,  when  thou  didst  reach  maturity, 
neglected  all  My  Bounties,  and  engaged 
thyself  in  thy  fancy  to  such  degree  that 
thou  didst  entirely  forget  Me,  and, 
leaving  the  house  of  the  Beloved,  went 
and  dwelt  in  the  porch  of  the  enemy. 

(30)  O  Servant  of  the  World! 

At  many  a  dawn  has  the  breeze  of 
My  Grace  passed  through  thee,  and 
found  thee  asleep  upon  the  bed  of 
neglect,  and  returning  back  it  wept  over 
thy  condition. 

(31)  O  Son  of  the  Earth! 

If  thou  desirest  Me,desire  no  other 
than  Me.  If  thou  seekest  My  Beauty, 
withdraw  thy  glance  from  the  people  of 
the  world,  for  My  Will  and  the  will  of 
another  is  like  fire  and  water  which 
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cannot  be  contained  in  the  same  mind 
and  heart. 

(3a)  O  My  Brother! 

Hear  My  Beautiful  Words  from 
My  sweet  Tongue,  and  drink  the  Water 
of  Life  from  the  Fountain  of  My  Lips. 
That  is,  sow  the  seeds  of  My  Innate 
Wisdom  in  the  pure  ground  of  the 
heart  and  water  it  with  conviction;  then 
the  hyacinth  of  My  Knowledge  and 
Wisdom  shall  spring  up  verdantly  in 
the  holy  city  of  the  heart. 

(33)  O  Stranger  to  the  Friend! 

The  candle  of  thy  mind  is  lighted 
by  the  hand  of  My  Power;  extinguish 
it  not  with  the  contrary  winds  cf  desires 
and  passions.  The  healer  of  all  thy 
troubles  is  remembrance  of  Me;  forget 
it  not.  Make  My  Love  thy  capital, 
and  cherish  it  as  the  spirit  of  thine  eye. 

(34)  O  People  of  My  Garden! 

I  set  the  plant  of'  your  love  and 
friendship  in  the  holy  garden  of  Paradise 
with  the  hand  of  Tenderness  and 
watered  it  with  the  showers  of  Mercy. 
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The  time  for  its  fruitage  is  at  hand; 
endeavor  that  it  be  preserved  and  be 
not  burned  with  the  fire  of  desire  and 
lust. 

(35)  O  Mv  Friends! 

Extinguish  the  lamp  of  ignorance 
and  kindle  the  ever-burning  torch  of 
guidance  in  the  heart  and  mind.  For  in 
a  short  while  the  Assayers  of  Being  shall 
accept  naught  but  pure  virtue  in  the 
portico  of  the  Presence  of  the  Adored 
One,  and  will  receive  none  but  holy 
deeds. 

(36)  O  Son  of  Dust! 

The  wise  men  of  the  people  are 
those  who  speak  not  unless  they  find  a 
listener;  as  the  cup-bearer  never  offers  a 
cup  unless  he  find  one  who  desires,  noi 
does  the  lover  cry  out  from  the  depth  of 
his  heart  until  he  attains  to  the  beauty 
of  the  beloved.  Therefore  sow  the  seeds 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  the  fertile 
ground  of  the  mind,  and  conceal  them 
there  until  the  hyacinth  of  Divine 
Wisdom  springs  up  in  the  heart,  and  not 
in  the  clay. 
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(3  7)  In  the  first  line  of  the  'Tablet  ,  mentioned 
before ,  *7  z'j  recorded  and  preserved 
behind  the  veil  of  Divine  Protection: 

O  My  Servant! 

Abandon  not  the  Eternal  Domin¬ 
ion  for  a  carnal  desire,  and  relinquish 
not  the  Kingdom  of  Paradise  for  a  lust. 
This  is  the  *£River  of  Life”  which  flows 
from  the  fountain  of  the  Pen  of  the 
Merciful.  Blessed  are  they  who  drink. 

(38)  O  Son  of  Spirit! 

Break  the  cage,  and  like  unto  the 
bird  of  love  soar  in  the  atmosphere  of 
holiness;  leave  the  self,  and  rest  with 
heavenly  souls  upon  the  sacred  Plain 
of  God. 

(39)  O  Son  of  Ashes! 

Content  not  thyself  with  the 
repose  of  a  single  day  and  lose  not  the 
everlasting  rest;  exchange  not  the  im¬ 
mortal  garden  of  Eternal  Joy  for  the 
earthly  furnace  of  mortality.  Ascend 
from  the  dungeon  to  the  beautiful  plains 
of  Life,  and  arise  from  the  cage  of  the 
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world  to  the  alluring  garden  of  the- 
Placeless. 

(40)  O  My  Servant! 

Free  thyself  from  the  worldly 
bond,  and  escape  from  the  prison  of  the 
self.  Appreciate  the  value  of  the  time,, 
for  thou  shaft  never  see  it  again,  nor 
shaft  thou  find  a  like  opportunity. 

(41)  O  Son  of  My  Maid-Servant! 

Wert  thou  to  see  the  immortal 
Kingdom,  verily  thou  wouldst  abandon 
the  mortal  possessions  of  earth;  yet 
there  is  a  wisdom  in  the  former  being 
concealed  and  in  the  latter  being  mani¬ 
fest,  and  this  is  known  only  to  hearts 
that  are  pure. 

(42)  O  My  Servant! 

Purge  the  mind  from  malice  and, 
free  from  envy,  enter  the  presence  of 
Unity. 

(43)  O  My  Friends! 

Walk  ye  in  the  path  of  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Friend;  His  good 
pleasure  is  ever  in  His  creatures  That 
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is — a  friend  should  not  enter  the 
home  of  his  friend  without  his  good 
pleasure;  nor  interfere  with  nis  posses¬ 
sions,  nor  prefer  his  desire  to  that  of  his 
friend,  nor  seek  preference  _  in  any 
condition.  Then  consider  this,  O  ye 
people  of  thought. 

(44)  O  Companion  of  My  Throne! 

Hear  no  evil  and  see  no  evil;  de¬ 
grade  not  thyself,  neither  lament;  That 
is — speak  no  evil,  that  thou  mayest  not 
hear  it;  think  not  the  faults  of  others  to 
be  great,  that  thine  own  may  not  seem 
great;  approve  not  the  abasement  of  any 
soul,  that  thine  own  abasement  may  not 
be  exposed.  Then  with  stainless  mind, 
holy  heart,  sanctified  breast,  and  pure 
thoughts,  thou  mayest  be  free  during  all 
the  days  of  thy  life  which  are  counted 
less  than  an  instant,  and  with  freedom 
may  return  from  this  mortal  body  to  the 
paradise  of  Inner  Significances,  and 
abide  in  the  Immortal  Kingdom. 

(45)  Alas!  Alas!  O  Lovers  ofPassion! 

With  the  swiftness  of  lightning  ye 
have  left  the  Spiritual  Beloved,  and  to 
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Satanic  thoughts  have  ye  attached  your 
minds.  Ye  worship  fancy  and  call  it  a 
fact;  ye  are  gazing  at  a  thorn,  and  cali  it  a 
flower.  N ot  an  unselfish  breath  have  ye 
breathed,  nor  hath  a  breeze  of  self-denial 
come  from  the  garden  of  your  hearts. 
Ye  have  cast  to  the  winds  the  merciful 
counsels  of  the  Beloved,  have  effaced 
them  from  the  tablet  of  your  minds, 
and  have  become  as  low  animals  feasting 
in  the  pastures  of  lust  and  desire. 

(46)  O  Brothers  of  the  Path! 

Why  are  ye  heedless  of  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  Beloved,  and  why  are  ye  far 
from  the  Presence  of  the  Friend?  The 
Absolute  Beauty  is  established  upon  the 
Throne  of  Glory,  under  the  Peerless 
Canopy,  while  ye  are  engaged  in  conten¬ 
tion  according  to  your  own  desire.  The 
fragrances  of  holiness  are  wafted,  and  the 
breezes  of  generosity  are  blowing,  but  ye 
have  lost  the  power  of  scent,  and  are 
bereft  of  them  all.  Alas  for  you,  and  for 
them  who  follow  in  your  steps  and  walk 
after  your  wavs. 
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(47)  O  Sons  of  Hope! 

Divest  yourselves  from  the 
garment  of  pride,  and  lay  aside  the  robe 
of  haughtiness. 

(48)  In  the  third  of  the  lines  of  Holiness , 
which  is  contained  in  the  “ Ruby  ‘Tablet ” 
and  recorded  with  the  latent  Pen ,  it  is 
thus  written: 

O  Brothers! 

Deal  with  one  another  in  patience: 
Sever  your  minds  from  the  world: 
Boast  not  thyself  when  in  honor: 

And  be  not  ashamed  in  abasement. 

I  declare  by  My  Beauty  that  I  have 
created  ye  all  from  the  dust,  and  to  dust 
shall  I  turn  ye  again. 

(49)  O  Children  of  Dust! 

Let  the  rich  learn  the  midnight 
sighing  of  the  poor,  lest  negligence 
destroy  them  and  they  be  deprived  of 
their  portion  of  the  tree  of  wealth. 
Giving  and  Generosity  are  qualities  of 
Mine.  Happy  is  he  who  adorns  him¬ 
self  with  My  Virtues. 
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(jo)  O  Essence  or  Passion! 

Greed  must  be  abandoned,  that 
thou  mayestfind  content;  for  the  greedy 
has  ever  been  deprived,  while  the 
contented  has  ever  been  loved  and 
esteemed. 

(51)  O  Son  of  My  Maid-Servant! 

Let  not  poverty  trouble  thee,  nor 
rest  assured  in  wealth.  All  poverty  is 
succeeded  by  wealth,  and  all  wealth  is 
followed  by  poverty.  But  to  be  poor 
in  all  save  God  is  a  great  blessing;  make 
it  not  small,  for,  in  the  end,  it  will  make 
thee  rich  in  God.  Xhis  condition  is 
hidden  in  the  verse  of  the  Koran:  “Ye 
are  poor,”  but  the  blessed  word,  “God 
only  is  rich”  shall  appear,  shine  forth 
and  illumine,  like  the  true  morn,  from 
the  horizon  of  the  lover  s  mind,  and 
shall  be  established  upon  the  Throne  of 
Wealth. 

(5a)  O  Children  of  Negligence  and 
Passion! 

Ye  have  allowed  My  enemy  to 
enter  My  home,  and  have  sent  away  My 
friend,  since  ye  have  placea  the  love  of 
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another  than  Myself  in  the  mind. 
Hearken  ye  to  the  utterance  of  the 
Friend,  and  advance  to  His  Paradise. 
Unreal  friends  have  loved  and  love  one 
another  with  regard  to  their  personal 
interests,  but  the  Real  Friend  loveth 
and  hath  loved  ye  for  the  sake  of  your¬ 
selves;  Aye,  for  your  special  guidance 
hath  He  endured  countless  afflictions. 
Forsake  not  such  a  Friend,  and  hasten  to 
His  Abode.  This  is  the  sun  of  the 
Word  of  Truth  and  Faithfulness,  which 
has  dawned  from  the  horizon  of  the 
Finger  of  the  Possessor  of  Names. 
Open  your  ears  that  ye  may  hear  the 
Word  of  God,  the  Protector,  the  Self- 
subsisting. 

(53)  O  Ye  Who  Boast  because  of 
Mortal  Possessions! 

Know  ye  that  wealth  is  a  strong 
barrier  between  the  seeker  and  the 
Desired  One,  between  the  lover  and  the 
Beloved.  Never  shall  the  rich  arrive 
at  the  abode  of  Nearness,  nor  enter  into 
the  city  of  contentment  and  resignation, 
save  only  a  few.  Then  good  is  the  state 
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of  that  wealthy  one,  whose  wealth  pre¬ 
vented!  him  not  from  the  Everlasting 
Kingdom,  and  depriveth  him  not  Oi  the 
Eternal  Possessions.  Verily,  I  declare 
by  the  Greatest  Name  that  the  light  of 
that  wealthy  one  shall  illumine  the 
people  of  Heaven,  as  the  sun  shines 
upon  the  people  of  the  earth. 

(54)  O  YeWhoareWealthyonEarth! 

The  poor  among  ye  are  My  trust. 
Therefore  guard  My  Trust,  and  be  not 
wholly  occupied  with  your  own  ease. 

(j'5)  O  Child  of  Passion! 

Purge  thyself  from  the  dross  of 
wealth,  and,  with  perfect  peace,  step  into 
the  heavens  of  poverty ;  thus  shalt  thou 
drink  the  wine  of  Immortality  from  the 
fountain  of  death. 

(56)  O  My  Son! 

The  company  of  the  wicked 
increaseth  sorrow,  and  the  fellowship  ot 
the  righteous  removeth  the  rust  of  the 
mind.  He  who  desires  to  associate 
with  God,  let  him  associate  with  His 
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beloyed;  and  he  who  desires  to  hear  the 
Word  of  God,  let  him  hear  the  words 
of  His  chosen  ones. 

(57)  Beware!  O  Son  of  Dust! 

Walk  not  with  the  wicked  and 
confederate  not  with  him,  for  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  wicked  changeth  the 
light  of  Life  into  the  fire  of  remorse. 

{58)  O  Son  of  My  Maid-Servant! 

If  thou  seekest  the  attainment  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  be  a  companion  of  the 
noble,  for  the  righteous  have  quaffed 
from  the  Chalice  of  Immortality  passed 
by  the  hand  of  the  Cup-Bearer  of 
Eternity,  and  they  quicken  and  illumine 
the  hearts  of  the  dead  as  doth  the  true 
Morn. 

(59)  O  Heedless  Ones! 

Think  not  that  the  mysteries  of 
hearts  are  concealed;  nay,  rather  know 
with  certainty  that  they  are  inscribed  in 
■clear  type,  and  are  openly  manifest  in 
the  Presence. 
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(60)  O  Friends! 

Truly  I  say— -all  that  ye  have 
concealed  in  your  hearts,  is  before  Us, 
clear,  manifest  and  open  as  the  day;  but 
the  cause  of  concealment  is  from  Our 
Generosity  and  Mercy,  not  from  your 
merit. 

(61)  O  Son  of  Man! 

I  have  shed  a  dew  from  the  vast 
ocean  of  My  Mercy  upon  the  dwellers 
of  the  world,  and  have  found  none  ap¬ 
proaching,  because  all  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  impure  water  of  wine, 
and  have  left  the  immortal,  delicate  Wine 
of  Unity;  they  have  turned  from  the 
Chalice  of  the  Immortal  Beauty,  and 
have  been  content  with  the  mortal  cup. 
“Evil  is  that  with  which  they  are 
contented.” 

(62)  O  Son  of  Dust! 

Close  not  thine  eye  to  the  peerless 
Wine  of  the  Eternal  Beloved,  and  open 
not  thine  eye  to  the  turbid  and  mortal 
wine.  Take  immortal  Cups  from  the 
hand  of  the  Cup-Bearer  of  Oneness,  and 
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thou  shall  become  all  consciousness,  and 
hear  the  invisible  Utterance  of  Reality. 
Say:  O  worthless  ones:  why  have  ye 
turned  from  My  Eternal,  Holy  Wine, 
to  mortal  water? 

{63)  O  People  of  the  Earth! 

Know  verily  a  sudden  ordeal  is 
following  ye  and  a  great  eagle  is  pur¬ 
suing  ye.  Think  not  that  all  ye  have 
committed  is  effaced  from  be.ore  the 
Sight.  1  declare  by  My  Beauty  that 
all  your  deeds  are  engraved  in  clear  type 
upon  Chrysolite  Tablets. 

(64)  O  Ye  Oppressors  on  Earth! 

Withdraw  your  hands  from  op¬ 
pression,  for  I  have  vowed  to  pass  not 
over  any  one’s  oppression.  This  is  a 
Covenant  which  I  have  decreed  m  the 
Preserved  Tablet,  and  sealed  it  with  the 
seal  of  Power. 

(65)  O  Rebellious  Ones! 

My  forbearance  hath  made  thee 
bold  and  My  patience  hath  made  thee 
negligent,  so  that  ye  fearlessly  ride  upon 
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the  steeds  of  the  fire  of  passion  in  the 
pathways  of  destruction.  Perchance  ye 
have  thought  Me  heedless,  and  con¬ 
sidered  Me  to  be  ignorant. 

(66)  O  Emigrants! 

The  tongue  is  especially  for  the 
mention  of  Me;  stain  it  not  with  slander. 
If  the  fire  of  self  overcome  ye,  be 
mindful  to  remember  your  own  faults, 
and  speak  not  evil  of  My  creatures, 
because  each  one  of  ye  is  more  conscious 
and  better  informed  of  his  own  self  than 
of  My  creatures. 

{67)  O  Children  of  Imagination! 

Know  ye  that  when  the  Radiant 
Mom  dawns  from  the  eternal  horizon 
of  Holiness,  then  all  the  satanic  secrets 
and  deeds,  which  have  been  committed 
in  the  dark  night,  shall  become  manifest 
to  the  people  of  the  world. 

(68)  O  Plant  of  the  Earth! 

How  is  it  that  thou  wilt  not  touch 
thine  own  garment  with  hands  soiled 
with  sugar,  while,  with  thy  mind  soiled 
with  the  filth  of  passion  and  lust,  thou 
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seekest  companionship  with  Me,  and 
desirest  to  be  directed  to  the  dominions 
of  My  Holiness.  Alas!  Alas!  for  that 
which  ye  have  desired ! 

(69)  O  Sons  of  Adam! 

“Xhe  good  word”  and  pure  and 
holy  deeds  ascend  to  the  glorious 
Heaven  of  Oneness.  Strive  that  thy 
deeds  may  be  cleansed  from  the  dust  of 
hypocrisy  and  from  the  turbidness  of 
self  and  of  passion,  and  thus  enter  tne 

glorious  Presence  of  Acceptance.  For 
soon  the  Assayers  of  Existence,  m 
the  portico  of  the  Presence  of  the 
Worshipped  One,  shall  accept  naught 
but  pure  virtue,  and  shall  admit  naught 
except  pure  deeds.  This  is  the  sun  of 
Wisdom  and  Significances  which  has 
dawned  from  the  horizon  of  the  Mouth 
of  the  Divine  Will.  Blessed  are  they 
who  advance. 

(70)  O  Son  of  Delight! 

The  plain  of  being  is  a  pleasant 
plain,  if  thou  dost  reach  it;  the  home  of 
Immortality  is  a  goodly  home,  if  thou 
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wilt  step  beyond  the  dominion  of 
mortality;  the  ecstasy  of  wine  is  sweet, 
if  thou  drinkest  it  from  the  Chalice  of 
Inner  Significances  passed  by  the  hand 
of  the  Divine  Servant.  Shouldst  thou 
attain  to  these  degrees  thou  shalt  become 
free  from  mortality,  affliction  and  error. 

(yi)  O  Mr  Friends! 

Remember  the  Covenant  ye 
entered  into  with  Me  upon  the  Mount 
of  Paran,  situated  under  the  blessed 
Shrine  of  Teman.  I  took  as  witness  to 
that  Covenant  the  Supreme  Concourse 
and  the  dwellers  in  the  City  of  Life. 
Nov/  I  find  none  steadfast  in  that  Cove¬ 
nant.  Pride  and  disobedience  have 
indeed  effaced  it  from  the  minds  to  such 
a  degree  that  not  a  trace  of  it  has  re¬ 
mained,  and,  although  knowing  this,  I 
have  endured  it  patiently  and  have  not 
divulged  it. 

(y i)  O  Mr  Servant! 

Thou  art  like  unto  a  jeweled  sword 
concealed  in  a  dark  sheath,  by  reason  of 
which  its  value  is  unknown  to  the 


jewelers.  Then  come  forth  from  the 
sheath  of  self  and  desire,  that  thy  jewels 
may  become  open  and  manifest  to  the 
people  of  the  world. 

(73)  O  My  Friend! 

Thou  art  the  sun  of  the  heaven 
of  My  Holiness;  defile  not  thyself  with 
the  eclipse  of  the  world.  Tear  asunder 
the  veil  of  negligence,  that  thou  mayest 
emerge  from  behind  the  veil,  be  un¬ 
covered  from  the  cloud,  and  array  all 
beings  with  the  robe  of  Life. 

(74)  O  Sons  of  Pride! 

For  a  few  days’  mortal  reign  ye 
have  rejected  My  Immortal  Dominion, 
and  are  arraying  yourselves  in  robes  of 
red  and  yellow,  and  boasting  because  of 
this.  I  declare  by  My  Beauty  that  I 
>  will  bring  ye  all  together  under  the 
unicolored  tent  of  dust,  and  will  efface 
the  colors  of  all,  save  those  who  choose 
My  Color  which  is  pure  from  all  color. 

(75)  O  Sons  of  Negligence! 

Attach  not  your  minds  to  mortal 
sovereignty,  and  rejoice  not  therein.  You 
are  like  unto  the  heedless  bira,  warbling 
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with  ali  tranquility  upon  a  branch  in  the 
garden,  when  suddenly  the  hunter  of 
death  brings  it  down  to  the  dust.  Then 
will  there  remain  no  trace  of  melody, 
form  or  color.  T herefore  be  admonished, 
O  servant  of  desire. 

(76)  O  Child  of  My  Maid-Servant! 

Guidance  hath  ever  been  by  words, 
but  at  this  time,  it  is  by  deeds.  That 
is,  all  pure  deeds  must  appear  from  the 
temple  of  man,  because  ali  are  partners 
in  words,  but  pure  and  holy  deeds  belong 
especially  to  Our  friends.  Then  strive 
with  your  life  to  be  distinguished  among 
all  people  by  deeds:  Thus  We  exhort 
ye  in  the  holy  and  radiant  Tablet. 

(77)  O  Son  of  Justice! 

In  the  eve  of  beauty,  the  Temple 
of  Immortality  returned  to  the  Sadrat- 
el-Montaha  from  the  “emerald  hill”  of 
Faithfulness,  and  wept  with  such  a  wail¬ 
ing  that  the  Supreme  Concourse  and  the 
Cherubim  wept  because  of  His  grief. 
When  He  was  asked  the  cause  of  lamen¬ 
tation  and  grief,  He  declared:  “I  was 
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waiting,  as  commanded,  upon  the  hill  of 
Faithfulness, and  found  not  the  fragrance 
of  fidelity  from  the  dwellers  of  the 
earth.  Therefore  I  returned  and  de¬ 
clared  unto  them  that  many  doves  of 
holiness  are  suffering  under  the  claws  of 
the  dogs  of  the  earth.” 

Thereupon  the  Divine  Houri  hast¬ 
ened, unveiled,  from  the  Spiritual  Palace, 
and  questioned  their  names.  All  were 
mentioned  save  one  of  the  names.  And 
when  they  insisted,  the  first  letter  of  that 
name  flowed  forth  from  the  tongue, 
whereupon  the  people  of  the  upper 
chambers  hurried  forth  from  their  re¬ 
treats  of  honor.  When  the  second  letter 
was  mentioned,  all  dropped  down  upon 
the  dust.  Then  came  forth  from  the 
Retreat  of  Nearness  this  Voice:  “More 
than  this  is  not  permissible.  Verily  we 
were  witness  to  that  which  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  at  this  time. 

(78)  O  Child  of  My  Maid-Servant! 

Drink  the  wine  of  Significances 
from  the  Tongue  of  the  Merciful,  and 
behold  the  radiance  of  the  lights  of  the 
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Sun  of  Explanation,  without  veil  or 
cover,  from  the  Dawning-Place  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Spread  the  seeds  of  My 
Immediate  Wisdom  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
the  heart,  and  water  it  with  the  water  of 
certainty:  thus  shall  the  hyacinths  of 
My  Knowledge  and  Wisdom  spring  up 
verdantly  from  the  holy  city. 

(79)  O  Son  of  Desire! 

How  long  fliest  thou  in  the 
atmosphere  of  self?  I  have  granted 
thee  wings  that  thou  mightest  soar  m 
the  holy  atmosphere  of  realities,  and  net 
in  the  air  of  Satanic  fancies.  I  favored 
thee  with  a  comb,  that  thou  mightest 
comb  My  Black  Locks,  and  not  to 
wound  My  Throat. 

(80)  O  My  Servants! 

Ye  are  the  trees  of  My  garden; 
ye  must  bear  fresh  and  beautiful  fruits, 
that  ye  and  others  may  be  profited  by 
them.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  ye 
to  engage  in  arts  and  business.  This  is 
the  means  of  attaining  wealth,  O  ye 
possessors  of  intellect.  Affairs  depend 
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upon  means,  and  the  blessing  of  God 
will  appear  therein  and  will  enrich  ye. 
Fruitless  trees  have  been  and  will  be 
only  fit  for  fire. 

(81)  O  My  Servant! 

The  lowest  of  men  are  those  who 
bear  no  fruit  upon  the  earth;  they  are 
indeed  counted  as  dead.  Nay,  the  dead 
are  preferred  in  the  Presence  of  God 
before  those  who  are  indolent  and 
negligent. 

(82)  O  My  Servant! 

The  best  of  people  are  they  who 
gain  by  work,  and  spend  for  themselves 
and  their  kindred  in  the  Love  of  God, 
the  Lord  of  the  creatures. 


(83)  The  bride  of  wonderful  Signifi¬ 
cances,  who  was  concealed  behind  the 
veils  of  words,  hath  appeared  through 
Divine  providence  and  Heavenly 
Bounties,  like  unto  the  radiance  of  the 
Beauty  of  the  Beloved.  I  testify,  O 
Friends,  that  the  Bounty  has  become 


complete,  the  Evidence  is  accomplished, 
the  Argument  manifested, and  the  Reason 
affirmed.  Now  what  will  your  endeavors 
show  forth  from  the  degrees  of  devotion? 
Thus  are  the  favors  perfected  unto  ye 
and  unto  all  who  are  in  the  Heavens 
and  earths.  Praise  be  unto  God,  the 
Lord  of  all  mankind! 


WORDS  OF  WISDOM" 


(Selections) 


The  Sun  of  Truth  is  the  Word  of 
God,  upon  which  depends  the  training 
of  the  people  of  the  country  of  thought. 
It  is  the  Spirit  of  Reality  and  the  Water 
of  Life.  All  things  owe  their  existence 
to  It.  Its  manifestation  is  ever  according 
to  the  capacity  and  coloring  of  the 
mirror  through  which  it  may  reflect.  For 
example:  Its  Light,  when  cast  on  the 
mirrors  of  the  wise,  gives  expression  to 
wisdom;  when  reflected  from  the  minds 
of  artists  it  produces  manifestations  of 
new  and  beautiful  arts;  when  it  shines 
through  the  minds  of  students  it  reveals 
knowledge  and  unfolds  mysteries. 

All  things  of  the  world  arise  through 
man  and  are  manifest  in  him,  through 
whom  they  And  life  and  development ; 
and  man  is  dependent  for  his  (Spiritual) 
existence  upon  the  Sun  of  the  Word  of 
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God.  All  the  good  names  and  lofty 
qualities  are  of  the  Word.  The  Word 
is  the  Fire  of  God,  which,  glowing  in 
the  hearts  of  people,  burns  away  all 
things  that  are  not  of  God.  The  minds 
of  the  lovers  are  ever  aflame  with  this 
Are.  It  is  the  essence  of  water,  which 
has  manifested  itself  in  the  form  of  fire. 
Outwardly  it  is  the  burning  fire,  while 
inwardly  it  is  calm  light.  This  is  the 
Water  which  giveth  life  to  all  things. 

We  beg  of  God  that  we  may  partake 
of  this  Life-Giving  Water  of  Heaven 
and  quaff  from  the  Spiritual  chalice  of 
rest, and  thus  be  free  from  all  that  tends  to 
withold  us  from  approaching  His  Love. 

Glory  be  upon  the  people  of  Glory ! 

O  Son  of  Man!  Wert  thou  to 
observe  Mercy  thou  wouldst  not  regard 
thine  own  interest,  but  the  interest  of 
mankind.  Wert  thou  to  observe  justice, 
choose  thou  for  others  what  thou 
choosest  for  thyself. 

Verily,  man  is  uplifted  to  the  heaven 
of  glory  and  power  through  Meekness; 
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again,  through  Pride,  is  he  degraded  to 
the  lowest  station. 

O  ye  discerning  ones  of  the  people: 
Verily  the  Words  which  have  descended 
from  the  heaven  of  the  Will  of  God  are 
the  source  of  unity  and  harmony  for  the 
world.  Close  your  eyes  to  racial  differ¬ 
ences  and  welcome  all  with  the  light  of 
Oneness.  Be  the  cause  of  comfort  and 
promotion  of  humanity.  This  handful 
of  dust,  the  world,  is  one  home:  let  it 
be  in  unity.  Forsake  pride,  it  is  a  cause 
of  discord.  Follow  that  which  tends 
to  harmony. 

Consort  with  all  the  people  with  love 
and  fragrance.  Fellowship  is  the  cause 
of  unity,  and  unity  is  the  source  of  order 
in  the  world.  Blessed  are  they  who  are 
kind  and  serve  with  love. 

In  this  day  he  who  seeks  the  Light 
of  the  Sun  of  Truth  must  free  his  mind 
from  the  tales  of  the  past,  must  adorn 
his  head  with  the  crown  of  severance, 
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and  his  temple  with  the  robe  of  virtue. 
Then  shall  he  arrive  at  the  ocean  of 
Oneness  and  enter  the  presence  of 
Singleness.  The  heart  must  become 
free  from  the  fire  of  superstitions,  that 
it  may  receive  the  light  of  Assurance, 
and  that  it  may  perceive  the  Glory  of 
God. 

Oneness,  in  its  true  significance, 
means  that  God  alone  should  be  realized  • 
as  the  One  Power  which  animates  and 
dominates  all  things,  which  are  but 
manifestations  of  Its  energy. 

God,  singly  and  alone,  abideth  in 
His  Own  Place  which  is  Holy  above 
space  and  time,  mention  and  utterance, 
sign,  description  and  definition,  height 
and  depth. 

O  my  God  \  O  my  God !  Adorn  the 
heads  of  Thy  chosen  ones  with  the 
crown  of  Love,  and  their  temples  with 
the  robes  cf  virtue. 

The  people  of  Baha  must  serve  the 
Lord  with  wisdom,  teach  others  by  their 
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lives  and  manifest  the  Light  of  God  in 
their  deeds.  The  effect  of  deeds  is  in 
truth  more  powerful  than  that  of  words. 

The  progress  of  man  depends  upon 
faithfulness,  wisdom,  chastity,  intelligence 
and  deeds.  He  is  ever  degraded  by- 
ignorance,  lack  of  faith,  untruth  and 
selfishness.  Verily,  man  is  not  called 
man  until  he  be  imbued  with  the 
attributes  of  the  Merciful.  He  is  not 
man  because  of  wealth  and  adornment, 
learning  and  refinement.  Blessed,  is  he 
who  is  free  from  the  names,  seeking  the 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Purity,  and  loving 
the  melody  of  the  dove  of  Virtue. 

In  this  day  all  must  serve  God  with 
purity  and  virtue.  The  effect  of  the 
word  spoken  by  the  teacher  depends 
upon  his  purity  of  purpose  and  his 
severance.  Some  are  content  with  words, 
but  the  truth  of  words  is  tested  by  deeds 
and  dependent  upon  life.  Deeds  reveal 
the  station  of  the  man.  The  words 
must  be  according  to  what  has  proceeded 
from  the  Mouth  of  the  Will  of  God 
and  is  recorded  in  Tablets. 
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The  source  of  all  good  is  trust  in 
God,  obedience  to  His  Command,  and 
satisfaction  in  His  Will. 

The  principle  of  religion  is  to 
acknowledge  what  is  revealed  by  God, 
and  to  obey  the  Laws  established  in 
His  Book. 

The  origin  of  glory  is  to  be  content 
with  that  which  God  has  provided,  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  He  has 
ordained. 

The  source  of  love  is  to  advance  to 
the  Beloved  and  to  abandon  all  else 
save  Him,  and  to  have  no  hope  save 
His  Will. 

The  principle  of  faith  is  to  lessen 
words  and  to  increase  deeds.  He  whose 
words  exceed  his  acts,  know  verily,  that 
his  non-being  is  better  than  his  being 
and  death  better  than  his  life. 

The  root  of  all  knowledge  is  the 
Knowledge  of  God:  Glory  be  to  Him! 
And  this  Knowledge  is  impossible  save 
through  FI  is  Manifestation. 

The  beginning  of  strength  and 


bravery  is  to  promote  the  Word  of  God 
and  to  remain  firm  in  His  Love. 

The  cause  of  all  benefit  is  to  mani¬ 
fest  the  blessings  of  God  and  to  be 
thankful  under  all  conditions. 

The  source  of  all  these  utterances 
is  Justice.  It  is  the  freedom  of  man 
from  superstition,  and  imitation,  that  he 
may  discern  the  Manifestations  of  God 
with  the  eye  of  Oneness,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  all  affairs  with  keen  sight. 
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COMMUNES  AND  PRAYERS 


The  First  Commune 
O  my  God!  Give  me  Knowledge,  Faith 
and  Love. 

Adorn  my  head,  O  God,  with  the  crown 
of  Thy  Providence: 

My  heart  with  the  light  of  knowing 
Thee: 

My  tongue  with  the  utterance  of  Thy 
Greatest  Name: 

And  mine  ear  with  listening  to  Thy 
Holy  Word: 

For  Thou  art  the  One  whose  Action 
was,  is,  and  ever  shall  be  glorified,  and 
whose  Commands  shall  ever  be  obeyed. 

O  God!  Help  me  to  be  just.  Lift 
me  up  from  the  ocean  of  superstitions 
and  imaginations,  and  grant  me  a 
penetrating  sight  to  see  and  realize  from 
the  surrounding  existence  Thy  Oneness 
and  Thy  Truth. 

Prayer  of  Awakening 
O  my  God!  I  arise  in  Thy  shelter, 
and  it  is  fitting  for  him  who  seeketh  Thy 
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protection  to  be  under  the  shield  of  Thy 
care  and  in  the  fortress  of  Thy  defense. 
O  my  Lord!  Illumine  me  within  by 
the  lights  of  the  dawn  of  Thy  Mani¬ 
festation,  as  Thou  hast  illumined  me 
without  by  the  light  of  the  sunrise  of 
Thy  Favor. 


Morning  Prayer 

Praise  to  Thee,  O  my  God!  For 
Thou  hast  awakened  me  after  my  sleep, 
restored  me  after  my  absence,  and  raised 
me  after  my  death. 

I  arose  this  morning  facing  the  light 
of  the  dawn  of  Thy  Manifestation, 
which  shone  upon  the  horizon  of  the 
heavens  of  Thy  Power  and  Majesty, 
confessing  the  truth  of  Thy  Word, 
believing  in  Thy  Book,  and  holding  to 
Thy  Robe. 

I  beg  of  Thee— by  the  power  of 
Thy  Will  and  the  completion  of  Thy 
Wish — to  make  what  Thou  hast  re¬ 
vealed  to  me  in  my  vision  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  house  of  Thy  Love 
in  the  hearts  of  Thy  chosen  ones,  and 
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the  best  cause  for  the  manifestation  of 
Thy  Generosity  and  Providence. 

O  my  God!  Let  my  destiny,  which 
is  written  by  Thy  Greatest  Pen,  be  to 
attain  the  blessings  of  the  worlds  to 
come  and  of  the  present  one. 

1  hereby  bear  witness  that  in  Thy 
Hands  are  the  reins  of  all  things;  that 
Thou  changest  them  according  to  Thy 
Will,  and  that  there  is  no  God  but  Thee, 
for  Thou  art  the  One,  the  Almighty, 
the  Faithful. 

Thou  art  the  One  who  changes  by 
His  Command  the  dishonored  to  the 
highest  state  of  honor,  the  weak  to  be 
strong,  the  failing  to  have  power,  the 
confused  to  be  in  peace,  and  the  doubt¬ 
ful  to  have  strong  faith. 

There  is  no  God  but  Thee!  Thou 
art  the  Precious,  the  Generous!  The 
heavens  of  Thy  Mercy  and  the  oceans 
of  Thy  Bounty  are  so  vast  that  Thou 
hast  never  disappointed  those  who 
begged  of  Thee,  nor  refused  those  who 
willed  to  come  to  Thee. 

Thou  art  the  Most  Powerful,  the 
Almighty ! 
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The  Daily  Prayer 

O  my  God!  Strengthen  my  hands 
to  take  Thy  Book  with  such  firmness 
that  the  hosts  of  the  world  shall  not 
prevent  them:  Then  protect  them  from 
claiming  that  which  is  not  their  own. 
Verily  Thou  art  the  Powerful,  the 
Mighty! 

O  Lordl  I  have  turned  my  face  unto 
Thee:  Enlighten  it  with  the  Lights  of 
Thy  Face:  Then  protect  it  from  turn¬ 
ing  to  any  but  Thee. 


God  hath  testified  that  there  is  no 
God  but  Him.  The  Command  and  the 
Creation  are  His.  He  hath  manifested 
the  Dawning-Point  of  Revelation,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  Mount,  through 
whom  the  Supreme  Horizon  shone,  the 
Sadrat-el-Montaha  spoke,  and  the  Voice 
proclaimed  between  earth  and  Heaven: 
“The  King  hath  come!  The  Kingdom, 
and  Power,  and  Glory,  and  Majesty  are 
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to  Him,  the  Lord  of  mankind,  the  Ruler 
of  the  Throne  and  of  the  dust!” 

Thou  art  glorified  above  my  praise 
and  that  of  others:  Holy  above  my 
mention  and  that  of  all  in  the  Heavens 
and  the  earth. 

O  my  God!  Disappoint  him  not,  who 
by  the  fingers  of  hope  held  to  the  train 
of  Thy  Mercy  and  Bounty,  O  Thou, 
who  art  most  merciful  of  the  merciful! 


I  confess  Thy  Oneness  and  Single¬ 
ness  and  that  Thou  art  God:  There  is 
no  God  but  Thee!  Thou  hast  manifested 
Thy  Command,  fulfilled  Thy  Covenant, 
and  opened  the  gate  of  Thy  Bounty  to 
all  who  are  in  the  Heavens  and  upon  the 
earth.  Prayer  and  peace,  praise  and  glory 
be  upon  Thy  beloved,  who  were  not 
prevented  by  the  deeds  of  the  people 
from  turning  unto  Thee, and  who  offered 
what  they  had  for  the  hope  of  what  Thou 
hast.  Verily  Thou  art  the  Merciful,  the 
Forgiving! 
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The  Short  Prayer 
Which  may  he  used  instead  of  the 
longer  “ Daily  Prayer After  ablution  of 
hands  and  face,  turn  toward  the  east  and 
say t 

I  testify,  O  my  God,  that  Thou  hast 
created  me  to  know  Thee  and  to  adore 
Thee.  I  testify  at  this  moment  that  1 
am  powerless  and  Thou  art  Powerful,  I 
am  weak  and  Thou  art  Mighty;  I  am 
poor  and  Thou  art  Rich.  There  is  no 
God  but  Thee,  the  Protector,  the  Self 
Subsistent ! 


To-day,  O  Lord,  deliver  us  from  all 
temptations,  tests  and  evil  suggestions  of 
those  who  have  turned  their  faces  from 
Thee:  Then,  O  Thou  Merciful  God, 
confirm  us  through  Thine  invisible 
hosts,  and  reinforce  us  through  Thy 
heavenly  angels. 

O  Lord!  We  are  weak,  poor, 
submissive  and  humble:  Strengthen  us, 
enrich  us,  and  uplift  us  above  all  earthly 
conditions.  O  Thou  God!  As  Thou 
hast  illumined  our  hearts  with  the  Light 
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of  knowing  Thee,  make  us  firm  in  Thy 
Blessed  Covenant.  Verily  Thou  art  the 
Clement,  the  Forgiver! 


Prayer  when  assuming  Daily  Duties 
He  is  the  Exalted  and 
the  Truthful! 

I  have  come  to  this  day,  O  my  God, 
by  Thy  Generosity,  and  I  depart  from 
the  house,  depending  upon  I  hee  and 
delivering  my  affairs  unto  Thee. 

Send  down  upon  me  from  the 
heavens  of  Thy  Mercy  a  special  blessing 
from  Thy  Presence:  Then  bring  me 
back  in  peace  and  righteousness,  as 
Thou  hast  sent  me  forth. 

There  is  no  God  but  Thee!  _  Thou 
art  the  One  of  Knowledge  and  Wisdom! 


I  ask  Thee,  O  Ruler  of  existence  and 
Beloved  of  all  who  are  in  the  world  of 
creation,  to  assist  me  in  all  conditions, 
that  I  may  advance  toward  the  Goal  of 
Thy  Command,  and  that  I  may  ever 
show  forth  Thy  Love  among  Thy 
creatures:  Then  grant  me,  through 
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Thy  Bounty,  that  which  will  benefit  me 
in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come. 
Thou  art  the  Almighty,  the  Supreme, 
the  Precious,  the  Powerful! 


Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
He  is  The  Most  Glorious! 

Glory  be  unto  Thee,  O  my  God! 
I  beg  of  Thee— by  the  radiance  of  Thy 
Beauty,  the  Exalted,  the  Supreme;  by 
the  appearance  of  the  might  of  Thy 
Dominion  between  the  heaven  and  earth, 
and  by  the  Glory  of  Thy  Face  whereby 
the  denizens  of  the  cities  of  Eternity  are 
illumined — to  withoid  me  not  from  the 
wonders  of  the  sunrise  of  Thy  Knowl¬ 
edge,  and  deprive  me  not  from  entering 
the  sacred  influence  of  Thy  Presence. 
Verily  Thou  art  powerful  in  that  which 
Thou  wiliest:  Thou  art  the  Mighty, 
the  Powerful! 

O  my  God!  I  am  he  who  has  turned 
away  his  face  from  the  faces  of  all  the 
created  beings,  and  has  turned  unto  the 
Holy  Face  of  Thy  Oneness;  who  fled 
from  himself  and  from  all  else  save  Thee, 
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and  sought  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Tree  of  Thy  Singleness.  Therefore,  O 
my  God,  leave  me  not  to  myself,  nor  to 
anything  which  is  created  between  the 
heavens  and  the  earth. 

Then,  O  my  God,  usher  me  into 
the  tents  of  Thy  Nearness  and  the 
pavilions  of  Thy  Love:  Then  unfold  to 
me,  O  my  God,  that  which  is  concealed 
from  the  sight  of  Thy  servants  and  that 
which  is  veiled  from  the  knowledge  of 
Thy  creatures:  Grant,  O  my  God,  that 
I  may  be  of  those  who  have  entered  the 
fortress  of  Thy  Assistance  and  who  abide 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Thy  Mercy. 
Verily  Thou  art  the  doer  of  whatsoever 
Thou  wiliest,  and  ruler  over  that  which 
Thou  desirest. 

Protect  me5  O  my  God,  from  my 
enemies  and  from  all  that  is  not  loved  by 
Thy  Will:  Then  send  down  upon  me 
from  the  heaven  of  Thy  Generosity  that 
which  may  sever  me  from  all  the  creatures 
and  may  cause  me  to  reach  unto  Thy¬ 
self,  the  Supreme,  in  this  most  pure  and 
brilliant  Garment. 
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Prayer  tor  Illumination 

I  ask  Thee,  O  my  God — by  Thy 
Power,  Might  and  Dominion,  which 
have  encompassed  all  who  are  in  Thy 
heaven  and  earth — to  point  out  to  Thy 
servants  Thy  straight  pathway,  that  they 
may  acknowledge  Thy  Oneness  and 
Singleness  with  a  certainty  that  shall  not 
be  clouded  by  the  imaginations  of 
doubters,  nor  veiled  by  ■  the  conjectures 
of  straying  wanderers. 

O  God,  illumine  the  eyes  and  the 
hearts  of  Thy  servants  with  the  light  of 
Thy  Knowledge,  that  they  may  know  of 
this,  the  Highest  Station  and  Glorious 
Horizon,  that  they  may  not  be  witheld 
by  false  voices  from  beholding  the  efful¬ 
gence  of  the  light  of  Thy  Oneness,  nor 
prevented  from  turning  unto  the  horizon 
of  Renunciation. 


“Thf.  Day  of  God” 

Praise  be  to  Thee,  O  God  of  Names 
and  Creator  of  Heaven!  Praise  be  to 
Thee,  for  Thou  hast  made  known  unto 
Thy  servants  Thy  Day,  wherein  the 
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River  of  Life  streamed  forth  from  the 
linger  of  Thy  Generosity,  and  the 
Fountain  of  Revelation  and  Unity 
became  manifest  by  Thy  Manifestation, 
to  ail  who  are  in  Thy  earth  and  heaven. 

O  God!  This  is  a  Day,  the  Light  of 
which  Thou  hast  sanctified  above  the 
sun  and  its  effulgence.  I  testify  that 
this  Day  is  illumined  by  the  Light  ot 
Thy  Face  and  by  the  effulgence  of  the 
dawning  Lights  of  Thy  Manifestation. 


O  Thou,  my  God,  and  the  Beloved 
of  my  heart!  With  the  name  of  this  Day 
Thou  hast  adorned  Thy  Tablet,  which 
is  known  only  to  Thee.  Thou  hast 
called  it  “ ' The  Day  of  God.  N othing 

is  to  be  seen  therein  but  Thy  Supreme 
Self,  and  naught  is  to  be  remembered  save 
Thy  sweetest  Name.  Wherefore,  when 
He  appeared,  the  foundations  of  nations 
trembled,  the  learned  were  bewildered 
and  the  wise  men  were  confounded,  save 
those  who  came  near  unto  Thee,  took 
from  the  hand  of  Favor  the  pure  wine  ot 
Thy  Inspiration,  and  drank  m  Ihy 
Name,  saVing:  “Praise  be  unto  Thee, 
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O  Desire  of  the  nations  I  Praise  be  to 
Thee,  O  Beloved  of  the  hearts  of  the 
yearning !  ” 


Prayer  of  Thankfulness 
Praise  be  to  Thee,  O  my  God,  for 
Thou  hast  made  me  to  hear  Thy  Voice, 
to  know  the  Manifestation  of  Thy  Signs 
and  to  walk  in  Thy  straight  Path.  I  ask 
Thee  to  deprive  me  not  of  that  which 
Thou  hast  ordained  unto  Thine  elect  and 
beloved.  All  living  things  testify  of 
Thy  Benevolence,  Bounty,  Beneficence, 
Mercy  and  Might,  that:  “There  is  no 
God  but  Thee,  the  Precious,  the  Wise !” 


Prayer  for  Steadfastness 

Glory  be  to  Thee,  my  God  and  my 
Beloved  1  Thy  Fire  is  burning  in  me,  O 
my  Lord,  and  I  feel  its  glowing  in  every 
member  of  my  weak  body.  Every 
organ  of  my  temple  declares  Thy  Power 
and  Thy  Might,  and  every  member 
testifies  that  Thou  art  powerful  over  all 
things.  By  Thy  Strength  I  feel  strong 
to  withstand  all  trials  and  all  temptations. 
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Make  firm  Thy  Love  in  my  heart, 
and  then  I  can  bear  all  the  swords  of  the 
earth.  Verily  every  hair  of  my  head 
says, “Were  it  not  for  trials  in  Thy  Path 
I  should  not  have  appreciated  Thy 
Love.”  O  my  Lord,  strengthen  me  to 
remain  firm,  and  to  uphold  the  Hands 
of  Thy  Cause,  to  serve  Thee  among 
Thy  people.  Thou  art  Loving!  Thou 
art  Bountiful! 

Supplication 

Praise  be  unto  Thee,  O  my  God!  I 
pray  to  Thee — by  the  fragrance  of  Thy 
Mercy  and  the  sunrise  of  Thy  Love — to 
give  to  me  and  to  those  who  sought  Thy 
Glorious  Face  all  that  befits  Thy  Bounty 
and  Abundance.  O  Lord,  I  am  poor — ■ 
immerse  me  in  the  ocean  of  Thy  wealth; 
and  I  am  thirsty — grant  me  the  chalice  of 
Thy  favor.  I  ask  Thee — by  Thyself 
and  by  Him  whom  Thou  hast  chosen  to 
manifest  Thee — to  gather  Thy  servants 
together  under  the  shelter  of  Thy  Love, 
to  feed  them  from  its  fruits,  and  to  teach 
them  Thy  melodies.  Verily  Thou  art 
God,  and  there  is  no  God  but  Thee! 
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Supplication 
In  the  Name  of  God!  the 
Supreme!  the  High! 

I  ask  Thee — by  the  sorrow  of  the 
hearts  of  the  beloved,  and  by  the  tears  of 
the  eyes  of  the  lovers — to  deprive  me 
not  from  the  fragrances  of  Thy  Godliness 
in  Thy  Days,  and  from  the  melodies  of 
the  Dove  of  Thy  Oneness  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Lights  of  Thy  Face. 

O  Thou,  my  God!  I  am  poor, 
wherefore  I  hold  to  the  robe  of  Thy 
Name,  the  Rich.  I  am  mortal,  where¬ 
fore  I  grasp  the  rope  of  Thy  Name,  the 
Immortal. 

I  ask  Thee,  by  Thyself,  the 
Supreme,  the  High — leave  me  not  alone 
to  myself  and  my  desire:  Take  my  hand 
by  the  hand  of  Thy  Might,  and  save  me 
from  superstitions  and  imaginations: 
Purge  me  from  all  that  is  not  approved 
by  Thy  Will:  Then  cause  me  to  direct 
myself  unto  Thee,  fleeing  to  Tnee  and 
trusting  in  Thee. 

Verily  Thou  doest  whatever  Thou 
wishest  by  Thy  Power,  and  dost  com- 
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mand  what  Thou  wiliest  by  Thy  Might! 
Verily,  Thou  art  the  Mighty,  the 
Precious,  the  Bountiful! 


Supplication 

Thou  art  my  God  and  my  Beloved. 
Shower  upon  me  from  the  right-hand  of 
Thy  Mercy  and  Providence  the  holy 
waves  of  Thy  Goodness,  and  draw  me 
from  myself  and  from  the  world  unto  the 
shore  of  Thy  Presence  and  Communion. 
For  thou  art  powerful  to  do  whatever 
Thou  wishest,  and  Thou  art  ever  per¬ 
vading  the  universe. 


Supplication 

O  my  God!  Make  Thy  Beauty  to 
be  my  food  and  let  Thy  Presence  be  my 
drink:  Let  my  trust  be  in  Thy  Will, 
and  my  deeds  according  to  Thy 
Command:  Let  my  service  be  accept¬ 
able  to  Thee,  and  my  action  a  praise  to 
Thee:  Let  my  help  come  only  from 
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Thee,  and  ordain  my  home  to  be  Thy 
Mansion,  boundless  and  holy. 

Thou  art  the  Precious,  the  Ever- 
Present,  the  Loving. 


Prayer  of  Repentance 

In  the  name  of  the 
Most  Merciful! 

Praise  to  Thee,  O  God,  my  Lord! 
Every  time  I  try  to  mention  Thee  my 
awful  sins  and  dreadful  crimes  prevent 
me,  and  by  them  I  find  myself  removed 
far  from  Thee  and  prevented  from 
calling  on  Thee  for  help:  But  my 
assurance  of  Thy  Generosity  and  my 
full  trust  in  Thy  Bounty  enables  me  to 
mention  Thee  and  ask  of  Thee  what 
Thou  hast  to  give. 

O  my  God!  I  beg  of  Thee— by 
Thy  Mercy,  which  was  before  all  things 
existing,  and  to  which  all  those  who  are 
in  the  depths  of  the  seas  of  Names  did 
bear  witness— leave  me  not  to  myself, 
for  it  alwaysdesires  to  do  what  is  wrong. 
Keep  me  in  the  stronghold  of  Thy 
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Shelter  and  amid  the  surroundings  of 
Thy  Protection. 

O  my  God!  I  do  not  want  but  what 
was  appointed  to  me  by  Thy  Power; 
and  this  is  what  I  have  chosen  to 
myself— that  Thy  Good  Destiny  and 
Judgment  may  confirm  me,  and  that*  I 
may  be  exalted  by  what  Thou  hast 
written  and  ordained  for  me. 

I  beg  of  Thee,  O  Thou,  Beloved  of 
the  hearts  of  Thy  lovers— by  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  Thy  Commandments,  by 
the  depths  of  Thine  Inspiration,  by  the 
heights  of  Thine  Exaltation,  and  by  the 
stores  of  Thy  Wisdom— forbid  me  not 
from  visiting  Thy  Sacred  House  and 
Holy  Abode.  Permit  me,  O  my  God, 
the  privilege  to  drink  from  the  fountain 
of  its  holy  place,  to  wander  around  its 
courts,  and  to  stand  beside  its  gates: 
For  Thou  art  He,  who  is,  was  and  ever 
shall  be, Powerful  and  Mighty!  Nothing 
can  be  hidden  from  Thy  Knowledge! 
Thou  art  He  who  has  all  the  Power,  the 
Majesty  and  the  Glory!  Praise  be  to 
God.  the  Lord  of  all  the  worlds! 


Supplication 

O  God!  I  ask  Thee— by  Thy 
Supreme  Pen  and  by  Thy  Name,  the 
Most  Holy,  the  Greatest,  the  Impreg¬ 
nable,  the  Most  High,  the  Most 
Glorious — to  forgive  me  my  debts 
through  Thy  Grace  and  Bounty,  and  to 
overlook  and  pardon  my  tresspasses  by 
Thy  Benevolence  and  Mercy.  Then 
make  me  steadfast  in  Thy  service  and 
an  utterer  of  Thy  Name  and  praise. 
Verily,  Thou  art  the  Exalted,  the  For- 
giver,  the  Clement. 


Supplication 

Hold  Thou  my  right  arm,  O  God! 
and  dwell  continually  with  me.  Guide 
me  to  the  fountain  of  1  hy  Knowledge, 
and  encircle  me  with  Thy  Glory.  Let 
mine  ears  harken  unto  Thy  melodious 
Tone,  and  comfort  me  with  Thy  Pres¬ 
ence.  For  Thou  art  the  strength  of  my 
heart,  and  the  trust  of  my  soul,  and  I 
desire  no  one  beside  Thee. 
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Commune  of  Healing 
(. Repeat  Nine  Times) 

O  my  God!  Thy  Name  is  my 
healing:  Thy  Remembrance  is  my 

remedy:  Thy  Love  is  my  companion: 
Thy  Mercy  is  my  need  and  my  aid  in 
the  world,  and  in  the  Day  of  Judgment! 
Verily,  Thou  art  the  Knower,  the  Wise! 


Commune  of  Healing 
In  the  Name  of  God,  the  Healer, 
the  Sufficer,  the  Helper! 

Praise  be  unto  Thee,  O  God!  O 
my  God  and  my  Beloved:  I  ask 
Thee — in  Thy  Name  through  which 
Thy  Mercy  anticipated  all  things, and  by 
the  Sun  of  the  Beauty  of  Thy  Hidden 
Name,  which  hath  shone  forth  from  the 
horizon  of  Thy  Appearance  and  by 
which  Thy  Grace  was  perfected  upon 
those  who  are  in  earth  and  in  heaven — 
to  shower  upon  this  sick,  one,  from  the 
clouds  of  Thy  Mercy,  that  which  shall 
purify  him  from  every  disease,  weakness 
and  trial.  Immerse  him  in  the  ocean  of 


Thy  Healing,  O  Thou  in  whose  grasp 
is  the  kingdom  of  destiny  and  the  power 
of  execution. 

Verily  Thou  art  the  doer  of  that 
which  Thou  wishest  and  of  what  Thou 
wiliest.  Verily  Thou  art  the  Forgiver, 
the  Compassionate! 

Commune  of  Healing. 

O  my  God!  my  God!  I  beg  of  Thee— 
By  the  ocean  of  Thy  Healing  Power: 
By  the  dawning  lights  of  the  Orb  of 
Thy  Generosity: 

By  Thy  Name  which  enables  Thy 
servants  to  perform  Thy  Orders: 
By  the  executive  power  of  Thy  Supreme 
Word: 

By  the  might  of  Thy  Greatest  Pen: 

By  Thy  Glorious  Sun  of  Righteousness: 
And  by  Thy  Mercy  which  existed 
before  the  creation  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth — ^ 

To  shower  upon  me  (and  upon - — ) 

Thy  gifted  waters  to  purify  me  (us) 
from  every  affliction  and  disease,  from 
every  defect  and  weakness. 
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Thou  seest,  O  my  God,  that  the 
needy  one  is  standing  at  the  door  of 
Thy  Bounty,  and  the  waiting  one  is 
holding  on  to  the  robe  of  Thy  Gener¬ 
osity.  I  beg  of  Thee,  disappoint  him 
not  in  what  he  desires  from  the  sea  of 
Thy  Favor  and  from  the  shining  sun 
of  Thy  Providence.  For  Thou  art  the 
Omnipotent.  There  is  no  God  but 
Thee!  Thou  art  the  Most  Powerful 
and  Mighty! 


Prayers  for  Guidance 
Praise  be  to  Thee,  O  God,  my  hope, 
my  protection,  my  home,  my  glory, 
my  wealth  and  my  poverty.  I  ask  of 
Xhee — through  Thy  Name  which  has 
conquered  the  earth,  and  by  Thy  Power 
which  is  manifest  in  all  things — to  help 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  Thee  and  who 
are  far  from  Thy  Presence.  Thou  art, 
O  God,  the  Answerer  of  ail  prayers,  the 
Helper  of  the  poor  and  the  Lover  of 
Thy  creatures. 

And  now,  O  God,  1  pray  to  Thee 
and  ask  of  Thee  to  make  this  servant 


one  of  those  who  walk  only  in  Thy 
path  and  seek  only  Thy  Will.  Verily 
Thou  art  the  Supplier  of  all  necessities, 
and  Mighty  in  all  things. 

O  my  God!  O  my  God!  Thou 
seest  me  seeking  Thy  Will  and  gazing 
to  the  horizon  of  Thy  Mercy,  praying 
for  Thy  Light  and  looking  for  Thy 
Illumination. 

I  ask  of  Thee,  O  Thou  Beloved  of 
the  hearts  and  the  Hope  of  the  Lovers, 
to  make  us  pure  and  without  desire, 
following  Thy  Command,  and  leaving 
our  delights  to  seek  Thy  Good  Pleasure. 
O  God,  adorn  us  with  the  robe  of  Thy 
virtues  and  illumine  us  with  the  light  of 
severance.  Assist  us,  O  God,  with  the 
hosts  of  wisdom  and  utterance,  that  we 
may  spread  Thy  Word  among  Thy 
people,  and  establish  Thy  Command 
among  Thy  servants.  Thou  art  He 
who  is  powerful  in  all  things,  and  in  Thy 
Hand  is  the  rule  of  all  affairs. 

There  is  no  God  but  Thee,  the  For¬ 
giving,  the  Loving! 
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O  my  God!  Thy  Face  is  the  goal 
of  the  lovers:  Thy  Meeting  is  the 
hope  of  the  sincere:  Thy  Countenance 
radiates  Light:  Thy  Name  is  the  Spirit 
of  Life:  All  that  proceedeth  from  Thy 
Lips  is  the  Water  of  Life  to  the  thirsty 
ones  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earths. 

I  ask  Thee-— by  the  griefs  laid  upon 
Thee — to  send  upon  me  from  Thy 
Heaven  Thy  blessings,  and  to  purge  me 
with  showers  from  Thy  clouds  of  Mercy. 

O  Lord,  strengthen  me  to  serve  Thy 
beloved  and  to  help  those  who  need 
Thee.  Reveal  Thyself  to  them,  and 
illumine  them  with  Thy  Light.  Thou 
hast  ever  been  the  Helper  of  him  who 
sought  Thee,  and  the  Giver  to  him  who 
begged  of  Thee,  and  Thou  art  full  of 
Bounty  and  Mercy. 

Glory  is  Thine,  O  my  God,  and  praise 
is  to  Thee,  O  my  Lord.  I  ask  Thee-— 
by  Thy  Name  which  manifested  Thy 
Power  and  Thy  Strength — to  purify  the 
mirrors  of  the  hearts  of  Thy  servants 
from  the  dross  of  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
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and  to  lead  the  wandering  souls  to  Thy 
Light,  that  they  may  realize  Thy  One¬ 
ness  and  acknowledge  Thy  Singleness. 
O  my  God!  There  is  no  refuge  save 
Thee,  and  there  is  no  pathway  but  lead- 
eth  to  Thy  Abode.  When  Thy  people 
learn  of  Thee,  O  God,  they  will  not  leave 
Thy  way.  Help  them  to  remain  con¬ 
stant  and  faithful  while  in  this  journey  to 
Thee,  so  that  they  may  reach  Thy  King¬ 
dom  and  attain  Thy  Will.  Thou  art 
the  Almighty,  the  Merciful! 

O  my  God!  O  my  God!  Unite 
the  hearts  of  Thy  servants,  and  reveal  to 
them  Thy  Great  Purpose.  May  they 
follow  Thy  Commandments  and  abide  in 
Thy  Law.  Help  them,  O  God,  in  their 
endeavor,  and  grant  them  strength  to 
serve  Thee.  O  God,  leave  them  not  to 
themselves,  but  guide  their  steps  by  the 
light  of  Knowledge,  and  cheer  their 
hearts  by  Thy  Love.  Verily  Thou  art 
their  Helper  and  their  Lord! 
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Commune 

O  my  God!  Thy  Nearness  is  my 
hope,  and  to  commune  with  Thee  is  my 
joy:  Thy  Love  is  my  comfort:  Thy 
Name  is  my  prayer:  Thy  Presence  is 
my  peace:  Thy  Word  is  my  healing: 
Thy  Mercy  is  my  light:  And  to  serve 
before  Thee  is  my  utmost  desire. 

O  my  God!  I  ask  Thee — by  Thy 
Name,  which  strengthened  those  who 
learned  of  Thee  to  soar  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Thy  Knowledge,  and  which  brought 
the  righteous  to  Thy  Sanctuary — to  re¬ 
veal  Thyself  to  me  and  to  help  me  to 
look  evermore  to  Thy  Beauty. 

O  my  Lord!  This  is  he  who  has 
severed  himself  from  all  save  Thee,  hop¬ 
ing  to  draw  near  unto  Thee.  O  Thou, 
my  Beloved!  Give  unto  me  Thy  sign 
of  assurance  to  guard  me  from  the  doubts 
of  the  wandering.  Thou  art  my 
Helper,  the  Powerful,  the  Mighty! 


O  Thou,  by  whose  Name  the  sea  of 
joys  moveth  and  the  fragrances  of 
happiness  waft:  I  beg  of  Thee  to  show 
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me  from  the  wonders  of  Thy  Favor  that 
which  shall  brighten  my  eyes  and  glad¬ 
den  my  heart. 


Communes  before  Sleep 
He  is  the  Creator  of 
All  the  Names! 

O  my  God  I  my  God !  How  can  I 
choose  to  sleep,  and  the  eyes  of  Thy 
chosen  ones  are  awakened  because  of 
Thy  Departure:  How  can  I  take  my 
rest  upon  my  bed,  and  the  hearts  of  Thy 
beloved  are  aching  because  Thou  hast 
left  them. 

O  my  God !  I  put  my  spirit,  my 
soul  and  myself  into  the  right  hand  of 
Thy  Power  and  Safety.  I  lay  my  head 
upon  my  pillow  under  the  power  of 
Thy  Protection,  and  I  lift  it  up  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thy  Wish  and  Will.  Thou  art 
the  Protector,  the  Watcher,  the  Almighty 
and  the  Powerful! 

By  Thy  Glory,  I  do  not  want, 
sleeping  or  waking,  but  what  Thou 
wishes!  me  to  be.  I  am  Thy  servant 
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and  in  Thy  hand:  Confirm  me  to  do 
that  which  brings  the  wave  of  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  Thy  Pleasure.  This  is  my 
hope,  and  the  hope  of  every  one  who  is 
near  to  Thee. 

Praise  to  Thee,  O  God  of  all  the 
worlds ! 

Thou  art  He  who  praises 
and  is  Praised! 

O  my  God,  my  Lord  and  my 
Desire:  This,  thy  servant,  desireth  to 
sleep  under  the  shelter  of  Thy  Mercy 
and  to  rest  under  the  Dome  of  Thy 
Favor,  protected  by  Thy  Watchful 
Presence.  O  my  Lord,  I  invoke  Thee — 
by  Thine  Eye  which  sleepeth  not — to 
protect  my  sight  from  looking  to  aught 
beside  Thee:  Then  increase  its  light 
by  witnessing  Thy  Signs,  and  by 
looking  to  the  Horizon  of  Thy  Mani¬ 
festation. 

Thou  art  He  before  Whose  Mani¬ 
festation  of  Might  the  existence  of 
Dower  is  subdued.  There  is  no  God 
but  Thee,  the  Almighty,  the  Conqueror, 
the  Free  One. 
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APPENDIX 


Hidden  Words  (Arabic) 

Verse  No.  48  and  following. 

Whereyer  mention  is  made  of  sacrifice  and 
martyrdom  it  refers  to  the  living,  spiritual  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  not  to  self-destruction.  Baha’u’llah  in 
his  writings  has  strictly  forbidden  suicide.  The 
expressions  concerning  martyrdom  refer  to  those 
who  are  martyred  by  other's  for  their  faith. 


Hidden  Words  ( Persian ) 

Verse  No.  i„  “Sheba” — a  symbol  used  to 
express  the  home  or  dwelling  place. 

Verse  No.  18.  “  Rizwan  ”  means  a  garden  or 
paradise,  and  signifies  a  heavenly  condition. 

•  Verse  No.  58.  “  Cup-Bearer  of  Eternity” — a 
name  for  a  Manifestation  of  God,  who  offers 
humanity  the  Cup  of  Life. 

Verse  No.  62.  s,Cup-Bearer  of  Oneness”  sig¬ 
nifies  that  all  Prophets  and  Manifestations  of 
God  have  taught  the  Oneness  of  God  and  the 
same  Truth. 

Verse  No.  71.  “Mount  of  Paran ”  (or  Faran, 
Arabic)  and  “Shrine  of  Teman.”  See  Deut.  33:  2. 
and  Habbakkuk  3:  3.  Teman  is  the  Hebrew  word 
for  Time,  and  is  used  as  a  symbol  for  Eternity. 

Verse  No.  77.  “Sadrat-el-Montaha"  (the  fur¬ 
thermost  Tree)  referred  to  a  tree,  planted  by  the 
Arabs  in  ancient  times  at  the  end  of  a  road,  to 
serve  as  a  guide.  Here  it  refers  to  the  Manifes¬ 
tations  of  God  on  earth. 
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The  Daily  Prayer 

Forms  of  use  to  accompany  petitions: 

(i  Star).  While  washing  the  hands,  say: 

(2  Stars).  While  washing  the  face,  say: 

(3  Stars).  Stand,  facing  the  East,  and  say: 

(4  Stars).  Bowing  down,  with  hands  upon  the 
knees,  say: 

(5  Stars).  Standing,  with  hands  stretched  for¬ 
ward  and  upward,  say: 

(6  Stars).  Sitting  down,  say: 


The  following  questions  were  asked  the  Commentator  of 
the  Divine  Utterances,  the  Center  of  the  Covenant,  Abdul- 
Baha  (may  my  life  be  His  Sacrifice)  concerning  certain  refer¬ 
ences  and  statements  in  the  “Hidden  Words.”  He  has 
answered  each;  they  are  translated  from  the  Persian  and  are 
recorded  here,  each  in  its  respective  order,  as  the  text  appears 
in  the  “Hidden  Words.”  — Translator. 

Question  I. — No  ao.  (Hidden  Words  from  the 
Persian).  “In  the  eighth  of  the  Lines  of  Holiness,  in  the 
Fifth  Tablet  of  Paradise,  He  reveals  the  following:” 

No.  37.  “  In  the  first  line  of  the  Tablet  mentioned  be¬ 

fore,  it  is  recorded  and  preserved  behind  the  Veil  of  Divine 
Protection.” 

No.  48.  “  In  the  third  of  the  Lines  of  Holiness,  which 

is  contained  in  the  1  Ruby  Tablet,’  and  recorded  with  the  latent 
Pen,  it  is  thus  written:” 

Answer  I.— These  are  the  Tablets  of  the  Kingdom 
written  by  the  Supreme  Pen  in  the  Preserved  Tablet.  Such 
Tablets  have  not  descended  from  the  Realm  of  the  Kingdom 
to  the  earthly  world  ;  nay,  they  are  preserved  and  protected  in 
the  invisible  treasury.  If  at  any  time  a  soul  show  such 
Tablets  attributing  them  to  God  saying  that  it  is  the  “Ruby 
Tablet  ”  or  the  “  Fifth  Tablet  of  Paradise,”  it  is  without  truth. 

(Sig.)  Abdul-Baha. 

Question  II. — No.  71.  “  Remember  the  Covenant  ye 
entered  into  with  me  upon  the  Mount  of  Paran,  situated  under 
the  Blessed  Shrine  of  Teman.’’ 
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Answer  II. — This  is  the  Covenant  and  Testament  which 
the  Blessed  Beauty  (Baka’u’llah)  established  through  the 
Supreme  Pen  in  the  Holy  Land  under  the  shade  of  the  tree 
of  Anissa,  and  which  was  promulgated  after  the  Ascension. 

(Sig.)  Abdul-Baka. 

Question  III.— No.  77.  “O  Son  of  Justice:  In  the  Eve 
of  Beauty,  the  Temple  of  Immortality  returned  to  the  Sadrat-el 
Montaha  from  the  emerald  hill  of  faithfulness,  etc. 

Answer  III.— This  station,  the  “emerald  hill,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terminology  of  the  honorable  Sheikh  of  Ahssa  and 
His  Holiness  the  Supreme  (Bab)  (may  my  spirit  be  His  sacrifice), 
is  the  world  of  Ghader.  This  hill  is  very  difficult  of  passage. 

(Sig.)  Abdul-Baha. 

Question  IV. — No.  77.  “All  were  mentioned  save  one 
of  the  names,  and  when  they  insisted,  the  first  letter  of  that 
name  flowed  forth  from  the  Tongue,  whereupon  the  people  of 
the  upper  chambers  hurried  forth  from  their  retreats  of  honor. 
When  the  second  letter  was  mentioned,  all  dropped  down  upon 
the  dust.  Then  carne  forth  from  the  Retreat  of  Nearness  this 
voice:  ‘  More  than  this  is  not  permissible.  Verily  we  were  wit¬ 
ness  to  that  which  they  have  done  and  are  doing  at  this  time. 

Answer  IV. — This  great  name  is  the  Greatest  Name. 
The  Blessed  Beauty  (BahaVllah)  is  intended.  What  we 
have  today  are  the  meanings  of  two  of  the  letters  of  the  Greatest 
Name.  They  are  :  B  and  H.  (Sig.)  Abdul-Baha. 

Question  V. — The  capital  loss  is  for  him  whose  days 
passed  away  and  He  did  not  know  himself. 

Answer  V.— The  purpose  is  this,  that  until  man  know 
God  he  is  deprived  of  knowing  himself,  for  man  must  first 
comprehend  the  Light  of  the  Sun,  and  through  the  Light 
witness  himself.  Without  light  nothing  is  seen. 

(Sig.)  Abdul-Baha. 

Translated  for  the  Bahai  Publishing  Society. 

By  Dr.  Ameen  Ullah  Farezd. 
Chicago,  December  25,  1906. 
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It  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  stand  again  at  the 
cld  post  and  speak  to  the  beloved  of  God.  It 
is  a  still  greater  and  more  blessed  privilege  to 
voice  to  the  beloved  the  teachings,  principles 
and  life  of  our  Master,  Abdul  Baha. 

My  intention  this  morning  is  to  set  out  as  sim¬ 
ply  and  forcefully  as  I  can,  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Bahai  Revelation,  as  we  received  it 
from  the  Master  during  our  late  visit.  To  voice 
it  with  the  beauty  and  emphasis  with  which  he 
gave  it  and  continually  gave  it,  is  of  course  be¬ 
yond  my  power;  but  to  set  it  forth  by  definition, 
to  show  the  application  of  that  essential  prin¬ 
ciple  in  his  life  and  in  his  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Bahais  of  this  country- — this  will  be  my  endeav¬ 
or — this  will  be  my  subject  and  purpose  this 
morning.  May  we  all  become  fitted  to  receive 


and  manifest  the  splendors  of  the  spirit  of  his 
words,  his  message  and  his  beauty  i 

“What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see? 
A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind? 

“But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A  man 
clothed  in  soft  raiment?  Behold,  they  that  wear 
soft  clothing  are  in  kings  houses. 

“But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A  prophet? 
Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet.” 

Through  all  the  Master’s  words  to  us  in  Acca, 
there  was  shining  one  fixed,  eternal  principle. 

As  a  great  composer  constructs  a  symphony 
in  a  certain  key — in  the  key  of  F  for  instance — 
commencing  his  symphony  in  the  key  of  F,  then 
enlarging  and  opening  his  phrases  and  develop¬ 
ing  his  subject  into  other  keys,  but  always  corn¬ 
ing  back  to  the  primal  key  and  finishing  his 
melody  in  it,  showing  the  consistency,  the 
roundness  and  wholeness  of  his  conception, 
so  our  blessed  Master  revealed  to  us  the 
spiritual  symphony  of  true  Religion,  setting 
forth  all  his  teachings  in  the  eternal,  liv¬ 
ing  key  of  Love,  amplifying,  enlarging, 
developing  his  theme  into  different  sub¬ 
jects,  disclosing  exquisite  nuances  and  blendings 
between  all  subjects,  but  always  coming  back  to 
the  primal  theme,  always  coming  back  to  the 
great  spiritual  motive  of  the  symphony — the 
Love  of  God — the  motive  which  controls  the 
universe,  the  motive  around  which  the  universe 
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is  constructed,  the  great  principle  of  Love  in  its 
Divine  application  of  “Unity  through  Love.” 

I  said  in  Brooklyn  before  I  went  away,  that 
I  knew  when  I  arrived  in  Acca  the  Master 
would  ask  me  a  certain  question.  If  somebody 
hearing  my  words  had  written  them  to  him  in 
order  that  he  might  have  knowledge  of  what  I 
said,  he  could  not  have  repeated  them  more 
accurately.  The  first  thing  he  asked  after  the 
greetings  and  salutations  were  over,  was  “How 
are  the  beloved  of  God  in  the  City  of  New  York? 
Are  they  unified?  Are  they  one  in  love  and 
harmony?  Are  they  enkindled  by  the  fire  of 
the  Love  of  God?”  I  said  to  him  “There  are 
more  signs  of  unity  and  love  among  us  in  New 
York  than  there  have  ever  been  in  the  history 
of  our  organization;  and  this  is  owing  more  to 
the  good  work  of  our  women  than  to  any  other 
one  cause.”  You  should  have  seen  the  holy  light 
of  happiness  and  joy  upon  his  face  as  he  heard 
this  answer.  His  first  question  was  “Are  the 
beloved  of  God  united  in  love?”  and  his  final 
benediction  when  we  came  away  was  “I  pray 
God  they  may  continue  in  unity  and  love.”  The 
whole  purpose,  substance  and  essence  of  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  you  through  us  is  this  Divine  principle 
of  “Unity  through  Love.” 

In  the  Arabic  Tablet  of  the  Hidden  Words, 
from  the  Utterances  of  Baka’u'llah,  we  read 
“O  Children  of  Men!  Do  ye  know  why  We  have 
created  you  from  one  clay?  That  no  one  should 
glorify  himself  over  the  other.  Be  ye  ever  mind¬ 
ful  of  how  ye  were  created,  for  since  We  created 
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you  all  from  the  same  substance,  ye  must  be  as 
one  soul,  walking  with  the  same  feet,  eating  with 
one  mouth  and  living  in  one  land;  that  ye  may 
manifest  in  your  being  and  by  your  deeds  and 
actions  the  signs  of  Unity  and  the  spirit  of  One¬ 
ness.  This  is  My  Counsel  to  you,  O  people  of 
Lights.  Therefore  follow  it,  that  ye  may  attain 
the  fruits  of  Holiness  from  the  Tree  of  Might 
and  Power.” 

In  Cairo,  among  the  glorified  men  and  ser¬ 
vants  of  God,  among  the  Bahais  we  met  there, 
was  one,  a  Sheikh  who  had  come  from  the  desert 
country  south  of  the  Soudan;  a  Mohammedan 
by  birth  and  training;  a  very  beautiful  soul,  a 
glorious  man  to  look  upon;  the  very  incarnation 
of  all  the  desert  men  who  have  ever  lived.  The 
voice  of  Mohammed  was  singing  in  him  as  he 
chanted  his  Koran.  He  had  memorized  the 
Koran,  a  book  about  as  large  as  our  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  was  able  to  recite  at  will  any  part 
of  it;  a  Mohammedan  by  training,  now  a  Bahai, 
a  beautiful  man  in  spirit,  a  very  high  mart.  One 
day  I  asked  him  this  question :  “What,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  idea,  is  the  central  and  essential  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Bahai  Teaching?”  He  looked  at 
me  with  his  deep  desert  eyes  and  said  “This  is  a 
very  wise  question !”  Then  he  answered  “To  me 
the  central  principle  of  the  Bahai  Teaching  is 
that  God  is  speaking  in  this  Day  through  the 
mouth  of  His  appointed  Messenger,  purifying 
the  souls  of  men  from  superstitions  and  ignor¬ 
ances.” 

I  will  repeat  his  answer,  because  I  wish  to 
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have  it  graven  upon  the  heart  of  every  Bahai 
in  this  country:  “The  essential  principle  of  this 
Teaching  is  that  God  is  speaking  in  this  Day, 
through  the  mouth  of  His  appointed  Messen¬ 
ger,  purifying  the  souls  of  men  from  supersti¬ 
tions  and  ignorances.”  This  was  the  Sheikh’s 
answer  to  my  question;  a  very  great  answer, 
great  because  it  is  simple.  It  takes  a  high  and 
lofty  soul  to  voice  a  great  truth  in  a  simple  way. 
And  this  was  a  simple  answer  because  it  was 
great,  for  the  Truth  of  God,  the  Religion  of 
God  is  always  simple  and  never  complex.  This 
was  an  answer  directly  to  the  point  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  would  have  crossed  the  ocean  to  receive 
this  answer  from  Sheikh  Hass  an  as  to  the 
essence  of  our  Teaching. 

Now  it  he  had  asked  me  this  question,  I 
would  have  answered  him  in  this  way:  “The 
essential  principle  of  the  Bahai  Teaching  is  the 
unification  of  the  religious  systems  of  _  the 
world.”  And  these  two  answers  are  one,  if  ye 
are  of  those  who  know,  because  the  method  by 
which  the  religious  systems  of  the  world  can  be 
unified,  and  the  only  way  it  will  ever  be  accom¬ 
plished,  is  to  purify  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
from  superstitions  and  ignorances  which  now 
becloud  them  and  cause  them  to  differ.  It  is  on 
account  of  superstitions  and  ignorances  that  we 
have  all  this  divergence  and  variance,  this  divis¬ 
ion  into  different  religious  systems  such  as 
Christian,  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  Buddhist  and 
the  others. 

Therefore  unification  is  only  to  be  attained 
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by  purification  from  superstitions  and  ignor¬ 
ance  of  God,  for  when  men  come  to  see  God 
aright  they  will  come  to  see  Him  alike;  come 
to  see  as  God  and  His  Manifestations  see;  and 
this  is  the  only  Unity,  the  only  possible  method 
of  Unity. 

All  the  religious  systems,  Brahman,  Budd¬ 
hist,  Mohammedan,  Christian,  Zoroastrian, 
Jewish,  await  the  Coming  of  a  Manifestation 
who  will  accomplish  this  Unity  and  bring  about 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  There  would  be  no 
use  for  Him  to  appear  if  He  did  not  accomplish 
it.  If  a  Manifestation  appeared  to  the  Mohajij- 
medans  alone,  He  would  only  intensify  present 
conditions  and  not  correct  them.  If  He  ap¬ 
peared  only  to  the  Christians,  He  would  be  re¬ 
pudiated  by  the  other  six  systems  and  would  not 
fulfill  His  promised  mission  of  Unification.  He 
must  appear  to  all  as  the  Divine  Messenger, 
who  is  to  establish  Unity;  otherwise  He  is  not 
the  Promised  One  to  any.  This  great  promise,  I 
say,  is  a  fixed  principle  in  all  the  Religions,  that 
a  Divine  Man  shall  appear,  the  Manifestation 
of  the  Word  in  the  Flesh  shall  come  and  ac¬ 
complish  the  Unity  of  Man  with  God  and 
man  through  the  Unification  of  Knowledge. 

How  does  Baka'u’llah  do  this — practical¬ 
ly?  How  does  He  effect  this  wonderful  miracle? 
How  has  He  been  able  in  these  “latter  days”  to 
number  with  Him  as  His  followers,  millions  of 
men  and  women  from  all  the  religious  systems 
of  the  world?  Has  such  a  miracle  as  this  been 
witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  centuries?  How 
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is  it  that  in  fifty  years,  the  Bahais  are  distributed 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  the  world  and 
represent  the  earnest,  thoughtful,  truth-seeking 
element  of  all  the  religious  systems?  Is  this  of 
man,  or  of  God,  this  miracle  of  Unity? 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  Baha’u'llah  accom¬ 
plishes  this  blessed  result.  First,  by  appear¬ 
ing  as  the  essence,  fulfillment  and  outcome 
of  all  the  Religions,  He  embodies  and  com¬ 
pletes  their  prophecies.  Then  having  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  as  the  Promised  One,  He 
reveals  Teachings  which  purify  them  from 
superstitions  and  ignorances — Teachings  which 
solve  the  vexed  spiritual,  philosophical  and 
scientific  difficulties  in  each.  He  answers 
their  questions  of  interpretation  with  a 
Divine  illumination  and  unlocks  mysteries  of 
symbolism  which  have  confused  and  per¬ 
plexed  minds  and  souls  for  centuries.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  divergences  ex¬ 
isting  within  each  system  of  religious  belief  are 
healed,  and  still  more  blessed  is  the  result  that 
harmony  and  reconciliation  of  each  system  with 
the  other  systems  is  brought  about.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  unification,  spiritual  unification,  the  true 
unification  through  knowledge.  And  this  is  of 
God  not  of  man;  opening  the  seals  of  all  the 
Heavenly  Books;  opening  the  souls  of  the  Re¬ 
ligions  by  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
is  the  miracle  of  His  Manifestation. 

But  still  further!  After  Baha'u'llAH  the 
Manifestation  of  God  has  appeared  to  all  the 
Religions  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  who  knows 
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his  own  Religion  or  his  own  Prophet  can  deny 
or  oppose;  after  He  has  breathed  upon  them  tfie 
Spirit  of  Unity  through  knowledge,  we  find  His 
Word  setting  up  the  true  Kingdom  of  Bahai 
Belief,  setting  up  the  true  Will-dom  of  God 
“within  us”  as  Christ  promised,  by  a  central 
Bahai  requirement,  by  the  essential  Bahai 
Teaching  of  Unity  through  Love.  That  is  to 
say,  although  we  may  be  unified  in  belief  in 
Him  as  the  Promised  One,  and  unified  in  the 
Knowledge  He  reveals,  yet  we  are  still  below 
the  standard  of  true  Bahais  unless  we  are  uni¬ 
fied  in  Love  for  each  other. 

This  is  the  Unity  our  Master  pleads  for;  con¬ 
tinuing  the  benediction  of  Jesus  Christ,  “A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another,  even  as  I  have  loved  you ;”  continuing 
Mohammed’s  vision  of  the  Kingdom,  “Ye  shall 
sit  upon  thrones,  facing  each  other;  your 
salaarn  shall  be  ‘Peace’ 1  All  grudges  shall  be 
taken  out  of  your  hearts;  ye  shall  love  each 
other  freely.”  So  the  Command  of  God  to  the 
Bahais  is  that  we  must  live  together  in  love, 
harmony  and  agreement,  not  only  as  a  race,  na¬ 
tion  or  community  but  as  a  great  human  family, 
as  humanity,  as  children  of  the  same  God.  Un¬ 
less  we  do  this  we  are  not  the  true  people  of 
El  Abha,  for  we  cannot  receive  Him  as  the 
promised  Manifestation  of  God  ano  disobey 
this  His  central  teaching.  There  is  no  other 
principle  in  the  Religion  of  God  than  Unity 
through  Love,  for  God  Himself  is  Unity  and 
Love. 
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Now  the  door  of  Love  opens  and  the  Light 
enters.  It  has  been  insistently  set  forth  by  the 
Manifestations  of  God  that  only  through  Love 
is  Life.  Go  down  into  the  endless  and  vary¬ 
ing  processes  of  life,  down  into  the  creative 
secrets  of  being  and  existence  and  you  will  find 
that  the  outcome  of  love  is  life ;  that  there  is  no 
life  which  is  not  the  product  of  love.  This  is 
not  our  subject  today,  but  life  is  eternally 
springing  from  love.  And  so  the  spiritual  life, 
the  life  which  is  eternal  springs  from  love,  the 
love  of  God  for  humanity;  springs  from  the  love 
of  humanity  for  God  and  humanity.  The 
Cause  of  God  is  humanity.  The  Cause  of  God 
is  not  material  and  outer  things  such  as  winds, 
tides,  trees,  mountains  and  planets.  This  is  His 
Creation;  all  in  the  grasp  of  His  Power  and 
the  flow  of  His  Will.  But  the  Cause  of  God  is 
Humanity  itself,  the  setting  up  of  a  Will  that 
is  Divine  in  a  will  that  is  human,  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  Spirit  in  soul,  the  turning  of  a  man  to 
God  through  the  power  of  Love.  So  God  has 
continually  revealed  through  His  Manifesta¬ 
tions  that  His  Cause  is  the  development  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  that  we  must  love  each  other  as 
God  loves  us  in  order  to  attain  for  ourselves  and 
to  assist  others  in  that  development  This  was 
the  voice  of  Jesus;  all  the  Manifestations  have 
voiced  it;  that  we  must  love  God  and  love  man; 
love  man  because  God  loves  man  and  plans 
his  development. 

Therefore  whenever  and  wherever  a  Mani¬ 
festation  of  God  appeared,  a  Covenant  was  re- 
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vealed,  a  Covenant  of  God  with  humanity;  and 
the  terms  of  that  Covenant  have  always  been 
Love  and  Life,  Life  through  Love.  These  are 
the  terms  of  the  contract  or  Covenant  between 
God  and  man,  Life  through  Love,  and  this  has 
been  revealed  in  varying  degrees  by  the  Mani¬ 
festations  according  to  the  capacity  and  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  world  to  receive  it. 

In  the  Day  of  Adam,  the  Covenant  of  Life 
was  physical  existence,  and  dominion  over  the 
creatures.  Through  Noah  it  was  preservation 
of  the  physical  life  from  destruction;  safety  in 
the  Ark  of  Love.  Through  Abraham  came  a 
Covenant  of  Life  as  a  community  and  tribal 
continuance  such  as  we  witness  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Hebrews.  Moses  established  the 
fourth,  a  Covenant  of  Life  in  which  God  as¬ 
sured  Israel  preservation  as  a  nation,  govern¬ 
ment  and  civilization  and  under  which  Cove¬ 
nant  Israel  rose  to  its  zenith  of  power.  These 
four  were  physical  Covenants,  designed  and  in¬ 
tended  to  meet  human  capacity  and  conditions. 
In  them  the  promise  of  God  was  Life,  and  the 
requirement  from  man  obedience,  the  first  step 
toward  Love. 

Then  appeared  Jesus  the  Christ  with  the  first 
Covenant  spiritual,  for  in  Him  was  revealed 
the  promise  of  Eternal  Life  through  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
After  Jesus  came  Mohammed  the  Prophet  who 
stood  squarely  upon  the  Teachings  of  Christ,  re¬ 
iterated  and  repeated  them,  setting  forth  Eter¬ 
nal  Life  through  resignation  and  submission  to 
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the  Divine  Will  which  is  the  Kingdom,  the 
Rule-dom  of  Heaven,  the  Will-dom  of  God. 

Then  came  the  Seventh,  the  full  and  final 
Covenant  of  Life,  in  the  Manifestation  of  God, 
BAHA’u'LLAH — Eternal  Life  through  putting 
on  and  being  the  Divine  Will,  Oneness  of  man 
with  God,  the  blending  of  soul  and  Spirit,  the 
Reality  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  within  us, 
clothing  ourselves  with  the  garment  of  His 
Knowledge,  becoming  qualified  with  His  At¬ 
tributes  and  Powers;  the  Covenant  spiritual  in 
its  completeness,  that  which  Jesus  Christ  meant 
when  He  said  He  could  not  reveal  it  in  its  full¬ 
ness  for  they  could  not  bear  it,  the  Covenant  of 
Eternal  Life  through  Love — that  is  to  say — the 
Love  for  God  and  His  creatures  now  actually 
manifest  within  us.  For  putting  on  the  Love 
of  God  is  putting  on  the  Life  of  God.  This  is 
the  full  Message  of  the  Covenant  revealed  in 
Baha’u'LLAH,  foreshadowed  in  Jesus  who  said 
He  would  have  revealed  it  but  they  were  not 
able  to  receive. 

Now  therefore  let  us  draw  a  spiritual  conclu¬ 
sion:  As  the  servants  of  God  can  only  be  unified 
through  Love  and  as  Love  is  the  source  of  Life, 
Spiritual  Unity  is  the  gateway  of  Life  Eternal. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Blessed  Perfection, 
BAHA'U'LLAH,  the  mantle  of  His  Glory  and  His 
Knowledge  fell  upon  our  Blessed  Master,  Ab¬ 
dul  Baha;  upon  Abdul  Baha,  the  “Servant  of 
God”,  whom  BAHA'U'LLAH  appointed  and  we 
believe  to  be  the  Centre  of  the  Covenant  I  have 
just  mentioned;  Abdul  Baha  who  is  now  upon 
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the  earth,  the  Centre,  the  Expression  of  this 
Covenant  of  .Love  and  Life,  the  very  em¬ 
bodiment  and  living  example  of  it.  In  him 
we  witness  the  station  of  Oneness  with  the 
Divine  Will,  the  God  attributes,  the  Christ 
love  and  the  Christ  life  manifest  within  a 
human  temple;  a  real  and  living  example, 
a  perfect  servant  of  God.  And  this  supreme 
servitude  is  the  measure  of  his  perfec¬ 
tion.  This  is  our  Master,  Abdul  Baha,  arch 
Servant  of  the  Divine  Will,  supreme  in  his  low¬ 
liness,  supreme  in  his  loftiness,  the  perfect  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Covenant  revealed  in  this  Dis¬ 
pensation  through  Baha'U'llah,  the  Manifest¬ 
ation  of  God. 

In  him  is  the  Spirit  of  all  the  Religions,  for 
all  the  Religions  contain  the  same  Spirit  of  God, 
differing  in  degree  of  Revelation  but  not  in 
kind.  As  systems  of  belief  and  interpretation 
they  diverge,  but  the  Spirit  of  Religion  within 
them  all  is  One.  They  differ  only  in  the  Form 
or  System.  In  our  Master  we  find  therefore  the 
true  expression  and  embodiment  of  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Spirit  of  all  Religion.  In  his  knowledge  we 
witness  the  signs  of  God,  in  his  love  for  all  man¬ 
kind  we  recognize  the  graces  of  God,  all  spring¬ 
ing  from  his  perfect  servitude  to  God,  abnega¬ 
tion  of  seif,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Will 
Divine.  In  him  we  witness  the  principles  and 
requirements  of  all  the  Covenants  God  has 
made  with  humanity;  principles  which  have 
been  revealed  before,  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
revealed  by  the  Buddha,  by  Zoroaster,  Confiu- 
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cius,  Mohammed  and  the  various  Manifesta¬ 
tions,  but  which  have  not  been  applied,  lived 
up  to  and  practically  embodied  in  the  various 
systems.  That  there  have  been  glorified  servants 
of  God  in  the  Dispensations  of  Jesus,  Moham¬ 
med,  the  Buddha  and  others,  it  would  be  folly 
to  deny.  That  there  have  not  been  some  who 
have  seen  with  the  eye  spiritual  the  depth  of 
the  Message  in  Christ  and  the  other  Manifesta¬ 
tions,  if  would  be  madness  to  assert.  There  have 
been  holy  saints  of  God,  men  and  women  of 
olden  times  and  in  these  days  who  have  pene¬ 
trated  with  spiritual  vision  the  fulness  of  Revel¬ 
ation,  but  blindness,  superstition  and  bigotry 
have  afflicted  the  masses.  So  the  voice  and 
message  of  the  Manifestation  ox  God  and  the 
teachings  and  example  of  our  Master  in  this 
Day  are  to  the  masses,  to  the  people,  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  systems  as  they  exist  arrayed  against  each 
other  in  hostility  and  bigotry.  The  Teachings 
of  the  Manifestation  and  the  blessed  Servant  of 
God  are  not  therefore  intended  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  one  of  the  great  religious  systems  but  for  all ; 
not  for  a  church,  not  exclusively  for  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  Bahais,  but  for  the  people  of  all  religious 
beliefs  and  universal  to  the  whole  world.  ) 
So  the  purpose  of  the  ^  coming  of  BAHA  - 
u’LLAH  was  to  unify  the  Religious  Systems,  ana 
the  function  of  the  Master  is  to  continue  this 
work  of  unification  through  the  expression  of 
the  same  principle  of  Unity  through  Love.  _  _ 
And  as  he  approaches  the  end  of  his  minis¬ 
try — I  speak  now  simply  upon  the  basis  of  his 
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years,  for  bora  in  1844,  he  is  in  his  sixty-first 
year;  and  not  that  he  said  anything  to  us  which 
in  the  least  degree  would  indicate  his  approach¬ 
ing  departure,  but  in  the  natural  term  and  span 
of  life  allotted  to  man  we  must  expect  that  his 
departure  will  be  within  a  time  less  than  the 
time  he  has  been  upon  the  earth — as  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  end  of  his  days  and  ministry,  we 
could  see  that  his  insistent  anxious  wish  and 
purpose  was  to  ingraft  and  ingrain  within 
human  souls  this  central  Bahai  principle  of 
Love.  He  made  no  effort  to  teach  us  dif¬ 
ficult  points  in  science,  metaphysics  and 
philosophy;  he  did  not  set  forth  mystical 
theories  about  reincarnation  and  the  spirit¬ 
ual  body,  but  sought  continually  to  show 
the  application  of  the  Divine  Principle  of 
Love  in  human  lives,  so  we  might  be  able  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  his  life  and  words  and  bring 
it  back  to  the  people  of  this  country,  that  they 
might  be  unified  in  each  other  as  we  were  in 
him,  for  no  one  can  stand  in  his  presence  with¬ 
out  becoming  welded  and  blended  with  him  in 
Spirit  and  in  Love. 

The  Master  is  just  what  you  think  he  is;  just 
what  you  expect  him  to  be.  If  you  go  into  the 
East  believing  him  to  be  a  supremely  wise  man, 
you  will  come  home  and  say  he  is.  If  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  meet  an  arch  philosopher  and  meta¬ 
physician,  you  will  do  so.  If  you  have  the  high¬ 
est  spiritual  estimate  of  him,  he  will  not  disap¬ 
point  you.  He  is  according  to  your  measure. 
He  will  fill  the  cup  you  take  to  him.  But  to 
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all  who  go  there  he  is  revealing  now  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  days  of  his  life  the  Love  principle  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  himself,  the  Love  principle  of  his  life 
and  ministry.  He  did  not  give  us  what  we  term 
“Teachings,”  but  in  everything  he  said,  the 
Spirit  of  All  Truth  and  All  Teachings  was 
manifesting  Itself. 

One  day  I  said  to  him,  “I  have  not  come  to 
ask  questions ;  I  have  come  to  receive  a  message 
for  the  people  of  our  country  which  may  assist 
in  their  unification  and  development  in  the 
Cause  of  God.”  He  said  “If  you  asked  me  a 
hundred  questions,  two  hundred  more  would 
spring  up  in  your  mind  before  I  answered  them. 
Truth  is  not  like  a  pool  of  water  which  you  can 
dip  up  a  cup-full  at  a  time  until  it  is  exhausted. 
Truth  is  illimitable;  Truth  is  boundless;  not  to 
be  attained  by  merely  asking  questions.  Come 
into  a  station  where  you  do  not  need  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  ;  where  questions  will  solve  themselves  in 
your  own  soul.  Then  you  will  not  need  to  ask. 
Come  into  a  spiritual  station  where  you  can  see 
the  Truth  for  yourself.  Let  this  be  your  earnest 
endeavor.”  So  it  was  that  he  did  not  care  to 
hear  our  questions  about  metaphysical  and  psy¬ 
chological  theories,  such  as  reincarnation,  auras 
and  astral  bodies,  but  he  did  care  to  hear  how 
the  people  of  God  were  loving  each  other,  how 
we  were  making  points  of  contact  with  those 
who  do  not  know  God,  those  who  are  filled  with 
superstitions  and  ignorances  which  veil  them 
from  His  Glory.  This  was  his  solicitude;  this 
is  what  he  urged  us  to  accomplish. 
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My  advice  to  any  Bahai  who  goes  to  the  East 
to  visit  our  Master  is  not  to  make  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  from  a  mere  motive  of  self  satisfaction  or 
spirit  of  inquiry,  but  to  go  to  Acca  for  the 
people,  to  bring  back  from  the  Master  that 
which  will  accomplish  the  work  of  God  and  as¬ 
sist  in  the  development  of  humanity.  A  Bahai 
sister  recently  said  to  me  “The  day  of  purpose¬ 
less  visits  to  Acca  is  over.”  She  meant  the  day 
of  mere  investigation,  the  visit  of  personal  cu¬ 
riosity;  that  day  and  that  kind  of  visit  is  over; 
but  to  go  there  as  a  servant  of  God  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  people  and  children  of  God,  to  go 
there  to  receive  and  bring  back  that  which  hu¬ 
manity  needs  today  and  which  will  assist  in  the 
development  of  God’s  plan  for  humanity  in  the 
future;  that  should  be  the  supreme  motive  of  a 
trip  to  Acca.  And  the  character  of  Teachings 
you  receive  in  Acca  will  bear  witness  to  what  I 
say,  proving  that  the  Master  expects  you  to 
take  his  message  to  the  people.  For  it  is  con¬ 
tinually  set  forth  by  BahaVlLAH,  the  Mani¬ 
festation  of  God,  and  by  the  Servant  of  God, 
Abdul  Baha,  that  the  true  principle  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  Revealed  Will  of  God  to  the  people, 
for  the  people  and  embodied  by  the  people  in 
their  laws;  that  the  people  will  make  the  laws, 
that  the  people  will  govern  the  people  and  that 
the  Message  of  God  today  is  to  counsel  and  ad¬ 
vise  mankind  in  self-government.  This  is  the 
pure  principle  of  the  Kitab-el-Akdas,  the  Book 
of  Laws. 

Not  only  upon  questions  of  government  and 
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laws  but  upon  subjects  and  questions  of  any 
kind,  whenever  and  wherever  you  meet  the 
Master,  you  will  find  him  absolutely  fortified 
with  knowledge.  Why?  Because  he  is  at-one 
with  basic  and  eternal  principles  which  are  of 
God.  Any  scientific  man  will  tell  you  that  if 
you  know  the  law,  you  can  explain  the  phenom¬ 
ena  which  the  law  controls.  The  Master  is  at¬ 
one  with  the  basic  laws,  the  eternal  principles, 
and  Realities.  Therefore  he  never  stands  in  a 
position  where  he  does  not  know.  He  is  always 
in  a  position  where  he  knows  because  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Truths,  the  real  Knowledges  illumine  him, 
speak  through  him,  enabling  him  to  see  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  phenomena.  A  man  may  come  before 
him  and  speak  in  German  or  some  other  lan¬ 
guage  unintelligible  to  him;  a  scientific  man 
may  use  technical  terms  and  phrases  he  does  not 
understand,  but  no  man  can  confute  or  con¬ 
fuse  him  upon  subjects  or  questions  which 
involve  the  underlying  principles  of  language, 
or  the  basic  laws  of  science,  metaphysics, 
philosophy  and  religion,  neither  in  degree 
of  knowledge  nor  direction.  If  you  stood 
before  a  great  composer,  a  Wagner  or  a 
Beethoven  and  sang  from  your  heart  a  melody 
of  your  own  construction,  you  could  not  expect 
him  to  know  this  particular  melody,  but  you 
would  be  sure  to  find  that  he  did  know  the  un¬ 
derlying  laws  of  harmony  which  controlled  its 
composition  and  proved  it  true  or  faulty.  This 
is  the  position  of  the  Master.  He  knows  be¬ 
cause  he  stands  upon  fixed,  eternal  principles  in 
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the  station  of  Spirit;  and  as  to  all  this  mere 
transitory  data — we  call  it  knowledge,  but  it 
is  only  learning — as  to  these  evanescent  things 
which  will  vanish  as  men  vanish,  he  knows  them 
in  their  underlying  and  controlling  laws.  That 
is  why  he  never  stands  in  a  position  where  he 
does  not  know.  Therefore  true  knowledge 
centres  in  such  a  glorified  Servant  of  God  as  our 
Master;  all  that  is  Real  Knowledge  centres  and 
focuses  in  such  an  instrument  of  the  Supreme 
and  Divine  Will. 

And  such  a  station  as  this  is  a  practicable  and 
attainable  one  to  us.  Jesus  taught  that  it  was; 
Baha'U'LLAH  announces  it;  Abdul  Baha  de¬ 
clares  that  it  is.  How  often  has  the  Master  said 
and  written  “It  is  my  will  and  wish  that  you 
should  attain  to  the  station  of  True  Knowledge.” 
We  cannot  attain  his  function  as  Centre  of  the 
Covenant,  but  his  degree  of  development  is  our 
right  and  goal.  Such  a  station  is  indeed  eating 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Tree  of  Life  because  it  is 
eating  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  For  when  the  Divine  Will  is  the  Know¬ 
ledge  within  you,  when  you  know  by  It  and  It 
knows  through  you  as  It  knows  through  that 
blessed  Servant  of  God,  you  know  evil  to 
be  that  which  is  opposed  to  you  and  good  that 
which  is  in  harmony  with  you.  This  is  the 
station  promised  in  the  story  of  Adam,  where 
the  sin  of  violation  and  disobedience  sent  them 
out  to  till  the  earth  lest  they  might  unworthily 
eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life  and  become  as  Gods  and 
live  forever.  Thereupon  God  laid  the  law  that 
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only  by  passing  through  the  Flaming  Sword 
which  is  the  Lighr  and  Judgment  of  His  Will 
or  Word,  might  they  come  back  to  Paradise. 

So  the  question  of  our  eternal  life  is  our  ability 
to  eat  of  the  tree  of  Knowledge,  to  know  the 
good  and  evil  as  God  knows  it,  and  by  that 
Knowledge  eat.  of  the  Tree  of  Life  Eternal. 
Then  shall  we  live  forever  as  Gods.  This  is 
the  station  of  a  glorified  Servant  of  God;  its 
loftiness,  its  supremacy. 

Now  a  serious  question  arises.  The  purpose 
of  God  in  Baha'u'llah  is  to  blend  and  unify 
the  religious  systems  of  the  world.  Will  the  be¬ 
lievers  and  followers  of  this  Revelation  differ 
and  disagree?  Will  they  separate  into  factions 
and  split  up  into  denominations  and  sects  after 
the  departure  of  that  blessed  unifier  and  com¬ 
mentator  of  the  Truth,  Abdul  Bahar  After  the 
end  of  his  earthly  ministry  will  we  diverge  as 
the  great  religious  systems  have  diverged;  not 
only  from  each  other,  but  within  themselves? 
Will  there  be  a  lack  of  harmony,  will  disunion 
appear  among  us?  Will  we  separate  and  dis¬ 
agree  as  the  Christians  have  separated  and  dis¬ 
agreed  upon  such  questions  as  the  dual  nature 
of  Jesus  the  Christ,  ‘as  to  where  the  human  ends 
and  the  Divine  begins?  Over  such  questions  as 
the  baptism,  immaculate  conception,  resurrec¬ 
tion,  atonement,  and  interpretation  of  Christ’s 
prophecies?  Will  we  diverge  as  Christianity 
diverges  upon  such  questions? 

Before  I  answer  this,  let  me  tell  you  that  in 
Jerusalem  we  met  a  Chinaman  of  very  high  in- 
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tellectuai  ability  and  beautiful  principle.  We 
were  speaking  upon  religious  matters.  He  said 
“I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  ally  myself  with 
the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  believe  in  it. 
To  me  it  is  the  highest  standard  of  the  Truth  of 
God.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  which  of  the 
Christian  Churches  is  the  true  expression  of 
Christ’s  Teaching.  Advise  me;  with  which  one 
of  the  Christian  Churches  shall  I  ally  myself?” 
I  said  “Ally  yourself  with  any  one  of  them,  and 
then  go  back  to  the  Source  Itself;  go  back  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  what  He  said ;  not  what  men 
say  He  meant  but  to  what  God  spoke  through 
Him;  go  back  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to 
the  pure,  simple  utterance  of  Jesus;  go  back  and 
drink  from  this  fountain  of  living  water.  Then 
it  makes  no  difference  what  Church  you  have 
joined.  The  important  thing  is  to  go  back  to 
the  Word  revealed  in  Him,  speaking  through 
Him;  this  is  the  standard;  this  is  the  real  Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

For  the  great  religious  systems  are  like  rivers 
which  burst  forth  from  the  hearts  of  mountains 
and  flow  down  into  the  sea.  The  sea  is  the 
bosom  and  Truth  of  God;  and  as  the  rivers  flow 
down  to  bury  themselves  in  it,  they  carry  with 
them  the  sediment  and  impurity  of  human  in¬ 
terpretation,  human  ideas  ana  teachings.  Not 
only  do  these  great  rivers  or  systems  of  belief 
follow  their  own  courses  as  they  flow,  each  re¬ 
fusing  to  mingle  and  mix  its  waters  with  the 
others,  but  each  one  as  it  approaches  the  ocean 
is  split  up  into  a  number  of  small  streams  or 
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outlets  forming  a  delta  such  as  we  see  at  the 
mouth,  of  the  Nile.  Standing  by  one  of  these 
little  streams  or  outlets,  a  thirsty  man  wishes  to 
drink.  I  say  to  him,  “This  is  not  the  great  river 
Nile;  this  muddy  discolored  stream  is  not  the 
pure  Nile  water.  Go  back  through  this  muddy 
little  stream  to  the  great  body  of  the  river  itself ; 
back  to  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  where  the 
pure  waters  which  ramed  down  from  heaven 
are  bursting  out  from  the  mountain’s  heart. 
Brink  there;  that  is  the  pure  Nile.”  How  then 
should  this  man  who  longed  to  know  and  follow 
Christ,  drink  from  the  pure  and  living  water  of 
His  Teachings?  Shall  he  drink  from  this  or 
that  stream  in  the  delta  of  Christianity?  Shall 
he  drink  from  the  river’s  current,  muddy  and 
discolored  with  the  sediment  of  human  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  drainage  of  human  ideas?  To 
drink  the  Water  of  Life  must  he  not  go  back 
to  the  Source  Itself,  to  the  Manifestation  in 
Christ?  Must  not  the  thirsty  one  in  each  of  the 
religious  systems  go  back  to  the  Manifestation 
and  Source  of  that  system ;  back  to  what  Moses, 
Mohammed,  the  Buddha,  Zoroaster  _  said ;  to 
what  God  said  through  them?  This  is  the  liv¬ 
ing  water  bursting  out  from  the  heart  of  the 
mountain  of  Manifestation;  alike  in  its  power 
and  purity  in  all  the  Religious  systems,  for  it 
has  all  rained  down  from  Heaven  which  is  the 
Divine  Will.  The  discoloration  and  sediment 
is  of  man;  of  the  earth,  earth v.  The  faction, 
denomination,  the  splitting  up  into  creed  and 
code  is  of  men,  not  of  God.  Therefore  our  sal- 
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vation  is  to  come  back  through  the  systems  of 
religious  belief  to  the  Source  Itself;  drink  there 
and  live.  Jesus  Christ  said  “That  which  I 
speak  is  the  Water  of  Life  and  he  who  drinks  of 
this  shall  never  thirst.”  It  is  not  this  or  that 
dogma,  theory  or  hypothesis,  not  the  mere  theo¬ 
logical  guess-work  as  to  what  Christ  meant 
that  will  save  us.  But  it  is  the  simple,  primal 
principle  of  the  Will  of  God  in  Christ  which 
answers  our  questions,  purifies  us  from  super¬ 
stitions  and  ignorances,  until  the  Will  or 
Spirit  of  God  Itself  is  able  to  enter  our  soul- 
temples  and  we  see  by  Its  Light.  And  not  only 
is  this  salvation,  but  this  is  the  true  Unity  of  the 
Servants  of  God,  for  this  Water  of  Life,  this 
purification  and  regeneration  is  true  in  all  the 
other  religious  systems  as  well  as  in  Christian¬ 
ity.  When  we  come  to  know  aright  we  will 
come  to  know  alike,  through  the  same  Word 
which  rained  down  from  Heaven. 

Therefore  our  safeguard  against  disunion  arid 
divergence  in  the  Revelation  of  Baha'u’LLAH 
is  that  we  must  follow  and  incorporate  in  our 
lives  and  actions,  in  our  words  and  in  our  think¬ 
ing,  that  which  He  said;  not  what  men  say  of 
Him,  not  what  men  say  He  meant,  not  so  much 
what  He  did  or  what  He  was  in  personality,  but 
what  God  said  and  revealed  through  Him.  Let 
us  fix  and  embody  His  Words  in  our  lives  and 
actions,  for  these  are  the  fundamental  and  basic 
principles  of  the  Will  of  God,  and  as  we  have 
seen,  the  greatest  and  central  principle  of  His 
Manifestation  in  Baha'u'llah  is  UNITY 
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through  LOVE.  Furthermore  to  accomplish 
this  Unity  and  prevent  divergence  Baha’- 
U'LLAH  appointed  the  Centre  of  the  Covenant, 
that  all  may  turn  to  him  in  Love  and  therefore  in 
Unity.  He  also  revealed  the  Kitab-el-Akdas 
and  appointed  the  House  of  Justice  to  be  respec¬ 
tively  the  standard  and  authority  of  Unity  after 
the  departure  of  the  Centre  of  the  Covenant, 
signifying  in  no  uncertain  language  that  he  who 
turns  away  from  the  Centre  of  the  Covenant, 
from  the  Kitab-el-Akdas  or  from  the  House  of 
Justice,  turns  aways  from  Unity  and  from  God. 
Unity  through  Love  is  the  requirement  and  law 
in  this  Manifestation;  not  in  words  alone  but  in 
deeds — actually.  Therefore  he  who  upon  any 
ground  whatever  destroys  Unity  among  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  God  or  fails  to  manifest  Love  toward 
them,  simply  excommunicates  himself  and  is 
no  longer  a  Bahai,  for  by  his  action  he  diverges 
not  from  the  servants,  not  from  the  Centre  of 
the  Covenant,  not  from  the  Manifestation  Him¬ 
self,  but  from  the  Spirit  of  God  which  is  Unity 
and  Love  and  this  is  a  fatal  attitude. 

So  it  will  come  to  pass  in  the  future  years  that 
the  people  of  Baha  will  not  diverge  and  dis¬ 
agree  as  Christianity  has  done,  because  they 
cannot.  The  dissenters,  the  reformers  and  op- 
posers  will  no  longer  be  Bahais.  They  have  ex¬ 
communicated  themselves  by  their  divergence; 
they  have  turned  away  from  God.  His  Com¬ 
mand  is  that  we  consort  together  with  joy  and 
fragrance,  loving  each  other  as  true,  humble, 
devoted  servants  of  His  Cause  which  is  Human- 
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ity  and  the  Unity  of  Humanity  with  Him — 
upbuilding  His  Kingdom,  not  destroying  each 
other  as  bigoted  religionists — establishing  up¬ 
on  earth  in  place  of  a  myriad  conflicting  human 
wills,  the  Will  of  “Our  Father  Who  art  in 
Heaven.” 

Now  the  Will  of  God  is.  Love.  The  Power 
of  God  is  Love.  Through  Love  He  created  the 
universe.  The  Manifestation  of  His  Beauty  is 
Love.  The  Knowledge  of  God  is  Love.  The 
Law  of  God  is  Love,  and  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Love  of  God  is  Eternal  Life. 

But  humanity  has  a  will  of  its  own,  its  own 
God-given  will  to  accept  or  even  reject  the  Law 
of  God.  And  the  will  of  humanity  can  never 
be  coerced  without  a  faulty  and  unreliable  re¬ 
sult.  God  never  coerces  or  forces  a  human  will. 
His  laws  and  commands  are  in  reality  voiced  as 
counsel  and  advice.  The  Spirit  seeks  to  lead 
and  induce,  never  to  overpower. 

The  spiritual  counsel  of  Abdul  Baha  is  never 
“You  must  do  this,”  but  “If  you  do  this,  so  and 
so  will  happen;  if  you  do  this,  such  and  such 
will  follow.”  Likewise  the  Commands  of  God 
are  counsel,  as  I  have  read  you  today:  “This 
is  My  Counsel  to  you,  O  people  of  Lights. 
Therefore  follow  it,  that  ye  may  attain  the 
fruits  of  Holiness  from  the  Tree  of  Might  and 
Power.”  So  the  will  of  humanity  must  be 
counselled  with  and  advised,  must  be  led  and 
induced;  it  can  never  be  forced  and  coerced. 
Only  when  humanity  has  its  own  free  will  to¬ 
ward  God  can  the  true  purpose  and  Will  of 
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God  be  accomplished  in  humanity.  God  can¬ 
not  create  a  “servant.”  If  He  overpowers  a 
human  will  the  outcome  is  a  “creature,”  not  a 
“servant.” 

You  know  the  old  fable  of  the  wager  between 
the  sun  and  the  wind  to  get  the  man’s  coat. 
The  wind  said  “I  will  blow  it  off,”  but  the  man 
set  himself  against  the  wind  and  buttoned  his 
coat  closer  about  him.  The  sun  said  “I  will  get 
his  coat,”  and  began  to  pour  its  warm  rays  upon 
the  man  until  the  man  opened  his  coat  and  at 
last  threw  it  off.  The  sun  warmed  the  coat  off 
him.  This  is  the  way  to  approach  humanity; 
the  way  to  get  humanity’s  coat.  If  you  blow 
against  a  man  the  wind  of  argument,  harsh  crit¬ 
icism  and  hostile  opinion;  if  you  endeavor  to 
destroy  the  belief  a  man  has  and  which  he 
knows,  to  some  degree  at  least,  is  true,  you  will 
only  increase  his  antagonism  and  make  him  but¬ 
ton  his  coat  the  tighter. 

You  cannot  reach  his  soul  because  you  have 
aroused  his  spirit  of  opposition.  But  if  you 
pour  upon  that  man  the  warm  rays  of  the  Love 
of  God  which  shines  in  you,  if  you  show  him 
that  you  love  him  and  wish  to  give  him  light 
because  you  love  him,  you  have  already  half 
won  the  victory.  You  will  soon  possess  his 
coat,  for  he  will  open  his  heart  and  give  it  to 
you  in  return  for  the  love  and  light  you  bring 
him.  And  the  coat  you  give  him  in  exchange 
for  the  coat  he  has  so  willingly  taken  off  is  the 
pure  spiritual  garment  of  Knowledge.  When 
we  put  on  this  pure  perfect  garment  we  cast 
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away  our  old  coats,  stained  and  discolored  by 
superstitions  and  ignorances  of  God,  and  clothe 
ourselves  in  the  same  holy  raiment  worn  by  all 
the  true  People  of  God,  wherever  they  may  be 
or  from  whatever  religious  system  they  may 
come.  “Blessed  are  those  who  know.” 

Now  therefore  Love  is  the  medium  of  con¬ 
tact,  the  way  of  counsel  and  teaching.  Love  is 
the  attitude  and  expression  of  the  Bahai  Faith 
and  how  blessed  is  the  principle  of  making  a 
point  of  contact  with  a  man  instead  of  jarring 
and  shaking  him  to  his  foundations  by  hostile 
argument  and  belittlement  of  his  opinions.  “If 
ye  have  that  of  which  another  is  devoid,  set  it 
forth  in  the  language  of  love  and  kindness;  if 
it  be  received  the  object  is  attained ;  if  not,  deal 
not  harshly  but  pray.  The  language  of  kind¬ 
ness  is  the  lodestone  of  hearts  and  the  food  of 
the  soul.”  This  is  the  counsel  of  God  through 
His  Manifestation.  This  is  the  method  of  God; 
drawing  a  human  will  toward  Him  through 
words  of  Love  and  Counsel. 

While  we  were  in  Acca,  the  Master  was 
asked  a  question  which  bears  upon  this  point: — - 
“What  is  the  difference  between  love  for  hu¬ 
manity  and  love  for  the  individual?”  He  said 
“There  are  two  kinds  of  Love,  one  Universal 
and  one  Individual.  You  must  love  humanity 
in  order  to  uplift  and  help  humanity.  Even  if 
they  kill  you,  you  must  love  them.  Individual 
love  cannot  be  forced  and  you  are  not  called  up¬ 
on  to  love  everybody  personally,  but  if  they  are 
in  your  lives  see  to  it  that  they  are  means  of  your 
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development  and  that  you  are  means  of  their 
development  through  your  Universal  Love  for 
them.” 

Then  he  was  asked:  “How  can  one  love  an¬ 
other  whose  personality  is  unpleasant?”  He 
answered: 

“We  are  creatures  of  the  same  God.  We 
must  therefore  love  all  as  children  of  God  even 
though  they  are  doing  us  harm.  Christ  loved 
His  persecutors.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  attain 
to  that  love.  God  manifested  His  Love  by 
creating  man  in  His  Own  Image.  Man  must 
manifest  his  love  by  developing  himself  and 
others  more  and  more  in  the  Image  of  God. 
The  true  fruit  of  man  is  therefore  Love.  The 
purpose  of  a  tree  is  to  produce  fruit.  Man  is 
like  a  tree;  his  fruit  should  be  LOVE.” 

One  day  I  said  to  the  Master  “I  wish  it  were 
possible  for  me  to  take  thy  living  face  back  to 
New  York  that  the  believers  there  might  see  as 
I  see.”  He  answered  “My  love  is  my  face;  take 
it  to  them ;  tell  them  to  see  me  in  their  love  for 
each  other.”  And  if  there  ever  was  a  face  of 
love,  beautiful  in  its  physical,  mental  and  spirit¬ 
ual  attitude  toward  humanity,  it  is  his.  face. 
The  very  expression  of  divinity  is  there,  simply 
because  it  loves  all  humanity  and  seeks  only  to 
accomplish  the  Will  of  God  in  humanity;  and 
this  is  the  essence  of  his  servitude,  the  sum  total 
of  Religion. 

How  often  we  have  read  in  his  Tablets  and 
some  have  heard  from  his  lips  that  we  must  be 
“as  one  soul  living  in  different  bodies.  He  in- 
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terpreted  this  to  me,  “As  one  will  living  in  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies.”  What  a  world  of  truth  in  that 
statement!  Does  your  right  hand  ever  disagree 
with  your  left  hand?  Do  they  not  agree  be¬ 
cause  they  are  both  obedient  to  a  single  will? 
If  they  clash  and  conflict  sometimes,  it  is  because 
you  will  them  to  do  so.  They  are  as  one  be¬ 
cause  your  one  will  controls  them.  So  true  ser¬ 
vants  of  God  are  one  because  each  manifests  the 
Will  of  God;  each  controlled  by  It — the 
Divine  Will  living  in  different  bodies. 

The  government  of  a  great  European  nation 
is  founded  upon  the  three  principles  of  “Liber¬ 
ty,  Equality  and  Fraternity.”  These  are  the 
perfect  principles  of  human  government  be¬ 
cause  they  embody  the  perfect  principles  of 
Divine  Law  and  the  Will  of  God.  Liberty  im¬ 
plies  the  freedom  of  each  soul  to  choose  God,  to 
see  God  through  its  own  God-given  power  of 
reason.  Equality  implies  God’s  equal  Love  for 
all  souls  He  has  created,  equal  opportunity  and 
right  of  attainment  afforded  ali  souls  toward 
the  salvation  of  knowing  Him,  no  matter  how 
environments  differ  in  our  human  estimate. 
But  these  two  principles  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  accomplishment  of  God’s.  Will  and  Purpose 
in  man. 

A  third  principle  is  needed — the  apex  and 
crowning  beauty  of  the  other  two — and  without 
which  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  upon  earth  is 
impossible.  That  third  principle  is  Fraternity 
which  means  even  more  than  Brotherhood,  for 
if  we  are  true  brothers  we  are  sons  and  heirs 
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of  God,  joint  heirs  with  the  servants  of  His 
Ki  dom. 


These  three  are  the  perfect  principles  of 
Divine  Law  and  the  Will  of  God.  How 
clearly  the  necessity  of  Fraternity  and  Brother¬ 
hood  is  reflected  in  human  government, 
for  even  if  men  possess  Liberty  and  Equality, 
without  Fraternity  they  may  still  be  as  lawless 
as  Bedouins  of  the  desert  and  Indians  of  our 
Western  plains.  Without  love  for  each  other, 
men  will  continue  to  organize  trusts,  monopo¬ 
lize  food  products  and  the  necessaries  of  life, 
extort  money  from  the  masses,  oppress  the  poor 
and  selfishly  accumulate  wealth  by  the  labor  of 
others. 

Love  then  is  the  essential  principle  of  true 
government,  in  Empires  of  the  East  or  Repub¬ 
lics  of  the  West,  in  every  land,  no  matter  what 
the  outward  form  of  rule  may  be,  simply  be¬ 
cause  Love  is  the  Dominion  of  God,  His  Rule 
and  His  Kingdom,  and  wherever  His  Kingdom 
is  set  up  in  the  souls  of  men,  we  have  made  a 
step  toward  the  ultimate  human  government 
which  must  be  “upon  His  shoulder.”  That  is 
to  say  the  final,  the  ultimate,  the  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  of  man  will  be  a  condition  of  UNITY 
through  LOVE. 

Now  there  is  a  scientific  law  that  when  you 
increase  heat  you  get  light.  If  you  put  into  a 
furnace  a  bar  of  iron,  you  will  see  after  awhile 
a  dull  glow  of  red  in  the  body  of  the  iron,  just 
the  faintest  trace  of  color,  then  a  deeper  red, 
then,  a  cherry-red,  then  a  still  lighter  red,  until 
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finally  the  iron  becomes  white  hot,  as  white  and 
hot  as  the  fire  itself.  What  has  happened?  The 
iron  has  taken  on  the  qualities  of  the  fire.  You 
can  now  say  of  the  iron  that  it  is  fire  for  k  pos¬ 
sesses  the  characteristics,  the  heat  and  light  of 
fire.  Just  so  is  the  soul  of  a  servant  or  God 
when  immersed  in  the  fire  of  the  Love  of  God. 
When  the  fire  of  the  Love  of  God  for  humanity 
begins  to  reach  that  soul  and  warm  and  enthuse 
it  in  the  Cause  of  God — which  is  humanity— it 
commences  to  glow  and  becomes  enkindled, 
takes  on  the  glow  of  God  and  His  Spirit  more 
and  more  until  it  is  finally  infused  with  the  fire 
of  the  Love  of  God  to  the  degree  of  our  blessed 
Master.  And  then  can  we  not  say  of  that  soul 
that  it  is  Divine  in  its  qualities?  Can  we  not  say 
that  the  Signs  of  God,  the  Graces  of  God,  the 
Light  of  God  are  visible  in  it?  That  it  possesses 
the  characteristics  of  the  Fire  Itself?  That  the 
increase  of  Love  has  produced  Light?  1  his  is 
Love  in  its  fullness,  its  completeness,  its  perfec¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  true  divinity  within  us. 


“O  Children  of  Men! 

Do  ye  know  why  We  have  created  you  from 
one  clay?  That  no  one  should  glorify  himself 
over  the  other.  Be  ye  ever  mindful  of  how  ye 
were  created,  for  since  We  created  you  all  from 
the  same  substance  ye  must  be  as  one  soul,  walk¬ 
ing  with  the  same  feet,  eating  with  one  moutm 
and  living  in  one  land;  that  ye  may  manifest 
in  your  being  and  by  your  deeds  and  actions  the 
signs  of  Unity  and  the  Spirit  of  Oneness.  This 
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is  My  Counsel  to  you,  O  people  of  Lights. 
[Therefore  follow  it  that  ye  may  attain  the  fruits 
of  Holiness  from  the  Tree  of  Might  and 
Power.” 

“What  went  yc  out  in  the  wilderness  to  see? 
A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind?”  — a  mere  physi¬ 
cal  man,  a  man  glorious  to  look  upon,  a  wise 
man?  To  study  the  mere  question  of  history 
and  statement  surrounding  him? 

“What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A  man  clothed 
in  fine  raiment?  Behold  those  who  wear  soft 
clothing  live  in  king’s  houses” — and  he  is  a  pris¬ 
oner  and  an  exile. 

“But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A  prophet? 
Yea,  1  say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet” 
— for  he  is  the  embodiment  and  incarnation,  the 
very  spirit  of  prophecy.  That  toward  which 
the  prophets  looked  and  pointed  is  attained  and 
expressed  in  him;  and  this  is  the  Spirit  of  God, 
the  Spirit  of  Unity,  the  Spirit  of  Love  in  him. 
The  fixed  signs  of  his  Servitude  in  the  Cause  of 
God,  the  showing  forth  of  the  Signs  and  Graces 
of  God  in  him  witness  that  God  is  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  world  through  him  in  this  Day,  puri¬ 
fying  the  souls  of  men  from  superstitions  and 
ignorances.  God  is  inviting  the  nations  and  re¬ 
ligious  systems  to  Unity  through  him.  He  is 
the  Centre  of  the  Covenant  of  God.  If  you 
turn  away  from  him  and  disbelieve,  you  blas¬ 
pheme  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  is 
in  him. 
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Again  I  look  upon  his  holy  face.  Again  I 
hear  his  voice,  saying,  “How  are  the  Beloved  of 
God  in  New  York?  Are  they  unified?  Are 
they  enkindled  by  the  fire  of  the  love  of  God?’ 
This  was  his  loving  anxiety,  his  tender  solici¬ 
tude,  the  burden  of  his  message,  the  essence  of 
his  teachings;  saying  again  as  Jesus  Christ  said, 
“A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you 
“Take  it  unto  them  in  your  country”— “That 
ye  should  love  one  another  even  as  I  have  loved 
you.”  For  God  is  Love  and  Love  is  Life. 


Aiiah-o-Abhal 


Copy  of  a  letter  to  a  Bahai 
residing  in  Munich,  Germany. 

Dear  Spiritual  Brother: 

The  question  which  came  to  your  mind  upon 
hearing  of  the  coming  of  Baha’o’llah,  the  "  Prom¬ 
ised  One,”  and  of  the  great  movement  which  He 
founded,  is  one  which  arises  in  the  minds  of  many, 
and  is  one  which  the  Bahai  teachers  are  daily  asked, 

‘  ‘  What  has  He  to  give  that  has  not  already  been 
given  to  the  world  through  Christ  and  the  Prophets 1” 

If  the  spirit  and  aim  of  The  Revelation  of  Baha’- 
o’llah  could  be  summed  up  and  expressed  by  one 
word,  it  would  be  the  word  TJnity.  Baha’o'llah 
came  into  the  world  for  the  spiritual  unification  of 
all  peoples.  He  has  brought  to  the  world  the  Peace 
of  GOD,  and  has  established  the  Heavenly  Kingdom, 
for  which  the  people  of  all  religions  have  looked  dur¬ 
ing  these  many  centuries  past.  This  is  His  spiritual 
mission.  Those  of  Christ  -and  the  Prophets  were  as 
preliminary  steps  to  lead  the  world  to  this  the  greatest 
of  all  Revelations. 

Since  the  Revelation  of  Baha'o’llah  is  the  com¬ 
mon  goal  or  eveut  toward  which  all  revelation  has 
pointed,  its  foundations  lie  in  each  of  the  religions 
of  the  world.  It  is  constructive,  not  destructive. 
Whatever  faith  a  soul  may  hold,  he  will  find  the 
Bahai  teaching  to  be  in  accord  with,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  see  that  in  this  teaching  is  the  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecies  of  his  own  religion. 

Christians  accept  Baha’o’llah  as  the  "Father' ’ 
whose  coming  Christ  foretold;  Jews  accept  Him  as 
their  "Messiah”  (who  in  His  First  Coming  they 


now  realize  they  rejected) ;  the  followers  of  Islam 
accept  Him  as  the  “One**  whose  coming  their  Pro¬ 
phet  foretold;  and  so  on,  by  the  followers  of  the 
various  other  religions  He  is  recognized  and  accept¬ 
ed  as  the  “One”  expected  to  appear  and  establish 
the  Universal  Divine  Dispensation — the  Kingdom  of 
GOD  on  earth. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  other  than  a 
general  view  of  the  matter  to  show  that  all  religions 
teach  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  the  latter  days. 
But  it  is  of  special  interest  to  us  in  Christian  coun¬ 
tries  to  understand  the  relation  between  Christ  and 
Baha’o’llah.  Upon  one  hand  to  understand  that 
Christ  and  His  Dispensation  made  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  the  Father  and  of  the  establishment  of 
His  Kingdom,  and  upon  the  other  hand  to  see  how 
Baha'o’llah  has  fulfilled  prophecies  and  conditions, 
thus  perfecting  and  completing  GOD’S  design  for 
the  salvation  (spiritualization)  of  the  whole  world, 
wherein  we  find  realized  the  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
the  faithful  souls  of  the  past  nineteen  hundred  years 
“Thy  Kingdom  com®  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.” 

The  Divine  plan  for  the  spiritualization  of  the 
world  is  explained  in  its  entirety  in  the  parable  cf 
the  4 4  householder  which  planted  a  vineyard  ’  ’  Matt. 
21:  33-41 — wharein  the  “householder”  is  symbolic 
of  GOD,  the  creator  of  the  world.  The  “vineyard” 
symbolizes  the  people  of  the  world,  while  the  4  ‘  hus¬ 
bandmen”  are  the  leaders  of  the  people.  Ess  4  4  ser¬ 
vants”  represent  the  Prophets  sent  by  the  Lord  to 
call  the  people  of  the  world  to  righteousness  and  di¬ 
vine  obedience,  all  of  whom  suffered,  and  were  re¬ 
jected  by  man.  His  “Son”  is  Jesus,  the  Christ, 
whose  teaching  was  refused  by  the  world  which  ens- 
eified  Him.  4  4  When  the  Lord  therefore  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  cometh '  ’  refers  to  the  coming  of  Baha  'o  'llah, 
while  “He  will  miserably  destroy  these  wicked  men 


and  will  let  out  His  vineyard  unto  other  husbandmen, 
which  shall  render  Him  the  fruits  in  their  seasons” 
is  prophetic  of  the  great  outpouring  of  Divine  Grace 
through  this  Latter-Day  Eevelation  which  is  so  great 
as  to  overcome  and  destroy  the  great  power  of  evil 
(spiritual  ignorance)  which  is  dominating  humanity. 
This  Day  is  the  time  of  the  world 's  turning  from  hu¬ 
manity  to  divinity.  Baha’o'llah  has  brought  to  the 
world  a  new  Day,  for  with  His  coming,  old  condi¬ 
tions  passed  away  and  a  new  Spiritual  Dispensation 
was  ushered  into  existence. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  Bahai  Movement,  iu  May, 
1844,  a  spiritual  awakening,  parallel  to  that  of  the 
physical  world  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  has  passed 
over  mankind,  quickening  and  inspiring  souls  to  turn 
to  GOD.  This  is  manifestly  obvious  in  the  almost 
universal  quest  for  Truth  which  has  so  characterized 
this  past  century.  This  condition  has  been  caused  by 
the  coming  of  the  Promised  One.  Demand  and  sup¬ 
ply  go  together  in  spiritual  matters  as  they  do  in 
affairs  on  the  natural  plane.  This  is  seen  very  clearly 
as  we  look  at  the  present  day  tendency  toward  union 
and  fraternity  between  various  religious  sects  and 
cults.  This  indicates  a  certain  spiritual  need  or  de¬ 
mand  for  unity  of  faith  and  divine  laws,  while  on  the 
other  hand  w©  have  the  spiritual  supply  to  this  de¬ 
mand  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  religious  uni¬ 
ty  which  Baha’o'llah  gives  to  th©  world.  GOD  has 
manifested  Himself  to  the  world  through  Baha'o'- 
llah  in  order  to  create  Spiritual  Unity  and  harmony 
among  th©  people.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  real 
or  eternal  happiness  both  in  this  world  and  in  those 
.  to  com©.  This  is  what  the  Bahai  Teaching  offers  to 
the  world.  The  law  of  equity,  “An  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,”  and  the  Christ  law  of 
Mercy  and  Lovo,  have  for  centuries  been  known  to 
man,  but  the  power  to  enable  the  world  (all  human- 


kind)  to  live  according  to  the  Christ  law  has  only 
been  given  to  all  humanity  through  Baha’o’llah. 

When  GOD  came  to  the  world  manifesting  Hi.m- 
self  as  the  “Son,"  Jesus  Christ,  the  world  rejected 
Him,  “but  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave 
He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believed  on  His  Name."  To  those  individual 
souls  He  gave  His  Peace,  but  not  to  the  world,  be¬ 
cause  the  world  did  not  receive  Him.  This  He  an¬ 
nounced  when  He  said :  '  ‘  Think  not  that  I  am  come 
to  send  peace  on  earth:  I  came  not  to  send  peace, 
but  a  sword."  Now  Baha’o'llah  has  brought  that 
peace  to  the  world.  He  is  “  The-Prince-of-Peace" 
who  has  come  to  the  world  and  has  established  Peace 
on  Earth.  How  clearly  Isaiah  the  Prophet  saw  the 
coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  Manifesting  Himself  as  the  Father,  when  he 
wrote,  “For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder 
and  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
The  Mighty  God,  The  Everlasting  Father,  The  Prince 
of  Peace." 

How  thankful  we  should  all  be  that  GOD  in  His 
Mercy  has  brought  us  into  the  knowledge  of  this 
Great  Truth,  and  is  allowing  us  to  serve  Him  in  this, 
the  Greatest  of  all  Days. 


Faithfully  your  brother, 
In  His  Holy  Cause, 


P.  O.  Box  192 


Charles  Mason  Bekey 


Washington,  D.  C.,  January  27,  1907. 


